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Summary  account  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  fevered 
I/lands. — Claffes. — Emigrants  from  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. — Predominant  character  of  the  Eu- 
ropean refidents. — Creoles  or  Natives. — EffeEi  of 
climate. — Character  of  the  Creole  Women  and 
Children. — Of  the  people  of  Colour,  and  their 
different  tribes  or  cafs. — Limitations  and  reflric- 
lions  on  the  Mulattoes  and  native  Blacks  of  free 
condition. — 'Their  charaEler  at  length,  concluding 
with  an  Ode  to  the  Sable  Venus. 

TH  E  prefent  ftate  (i 791)  of  the  population    c  ha  P. 
in  the  BritKh  V^eft  Indies  appears,  on  a         i- 
fummary  of  the  feveral  accounts  given  in  former 
parts  of  this  work,  to  be  as  follows,  viz. 

Vol.  II.  B  Jamaica 


I J    I 
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Jamaica 

Barbadoes     -     - 
Grenada 
St.  Vincent 
Dominica     -     - 
Antigua     - 
Montlerat     -    - 
Nevis    -     -     - 
St.  Chriftopher's 
Virgin  Mes    -    - 
Bahamas 
Bermudas     -     - 

Total      - 


Whitesi 
30,000 
16,167 
1,000 
1,450 
1,236 
2,590 
1,300 
1,000 
1,900 
1,200 
2,000 
5,462 


THE 

Blacks 

250,000 

—  62,115 

23,926 

—  11,853 

—  14,967 

—  37'8o8" 

—  10,000 
— '  8,420 

—  20,435 

—  9,000 

—  2,241 

—  4^919 


^5^3°5     —     455'684 


There  is  likewife,  in  each  of  the  Iflands,  a 
confiderable  number  of  perfons,  of  mixed  blood, 
and  Native  Blacks,  of  free  condition.  In  Ja- 
maica they  are  reckoned,  as  we  have  Ihevvn,  at 
ten  thoufand  j  and  I  have  reafon  to  believe  they 
do  not  fall  Ibort  of  tlie  fame  number  in  all  the 
other  Illands  colledively  taken.  The  whole 
inhabitants  therefore  may  properly  be  divided 
into  four  great  claffes.  i.  European  Whites; 
2.  Creole  or  Native  Whites ;  3.  Creoles  of  mixed 
blood,  and  free  Native  Blacks ;  4.  Negroes  in  a 
Hate  of  fiavery.  I  fhall  treat  of  each  clafs  fepa- 
ratcly  ;  premiiing,  however,  that  there  are  per- 
fons not  comprehended  in  either  clafs ;  fuch  as 

emigrants 
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emigrants  from  North  America,  and  a  confi-  chap. 
derable  body  of  Jews.     In  Jamaica,  the  latter         ^• 
enjoy  almoft  every   privilege   poffeffed   by   the 
Chriftian  Whites,  excepting  only   the  right  of 
looting  at  eleAions;  of  being  returned  to  ferve 
in  the  aflembly,  and  of  holding  any  office  of  ma- 
giftracy  ;  but  they  have  the  liberty  of  purchaf- 
ing  and  holding  lands,  as  freely  as  any  other  peo- 
ple j  and  they  are  likewife  allowed  the  publick 
exercife  of  their  religion  t,  for  which  purpofe  they 
have   eredled  two   or  more   fynagogues ;  and  I 
have  not  heard  that  Jamaica  has  had  any  reafon 
to  repent  of  her  Hberality  towards  them.     As, 
however,  they  differ  but  little  in  manners  and 
cuftoms  from  the  reft  of  their  nation  which  are 
difperfed  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  I  fliali 
pafs  them  by>  without  further  detail.    The  other 
White   Inhabitants,  not  comprehended  in  this 
enumeration,   are   too   few  to  merit   particular 
notice  faj. 

It 

(a)  The  following  account  of  the  White  Inhabitants, 
Free-Negroes,  and  Slaves,  ia  the  French  Weft  Indies,  may 
ferve  to  gratify  ciiriofity.  It  is  taken  from  the  authority  of, 
Monf.  Neckar;  but  I  have  reafon  to  think  that  the  Negro 
Slaves  are  nearly  doubled  in  the  French  Iflands  fince  this  ac- 
ci;unt  was  taken. 


St.  Domingo,  in  1779 
Martinico,  in  1776  ■ 
G'uadaloupe,  in   1779 


Whites.  Free  Blacks,  &c.  Slave'. 

-  33,650  -      7,055      -  249,098 

-  11,619  ■      2,892      -  75,268 

-  13,261  -      1,382      -  85,327 

B  2  St. 
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It  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  that  moft  of 
the  natives  of  Europe  who  emigrate  to  the  Weft 
Indies,  remove  thither  with  the  hope  of  receiving 
greater  encouragement  to  their  abilities  and  in- 
duftry  than  has  offered  at  home.     Yet  let  it  not 
be  imagined  that  the  major,  or  even  any  conli- 
derable  part,  of  them  are  defperate  and  needy 
adventurers,  who  feek  refuge  from  a  prifon,  or 
expatriate  themfelves  in  the  fond  idea  of  living 
luxuriouily  without  labour.     Thefe  Iflands  give 
but  little  countenance  to  idlencfs,  nor  offer  any 
afylum  to  vagabonds  and  fugitives.    Many  of  the 
BritiOi  Colonies  w^ere  originally  compofed  of  men 
who   fought,  in    the   wildernelTes   of  the    New 
World,  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  thofe  natural 
or  fuppofed  rights  of  which  they  were  deprived  in 
their  native  country.     I  extend  this  defcription 
to  perfons  of  oppofite  political  fentiments  and 
connexions,  to  loyalifts  as  well  as  to  republicans  : 
for  it  is  hoped  that  fome  of  each  party  were  men 
whofe  principles  were  honeft,  though  their  con- 
duft  might  have  been  wrong.     The  advocates  of 
lo)^alty  fought  refuge  chiefly  in  Sarbadoes,  and 


St.  Lucia,  in  1776 
Tobago,  fuppofed  to  be" 

nearly  the  fame  as  St. 

Lucia     -      -      -     -, 
Cayenne,  in  1 7  80     - 

-     2,397 
■      2,397 

-    ^sss 

63,682 

-  1,050    - 

-  1,050 

•  10,75^ 
■      io,7Sa 

•  10,539 

-    «3:429      ■ 

437'736 
many 
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many  of  the  adherents  of  Cromwell,  after  the  c  h  a  f. 
reftoration  of  Charles  11.  found  protec^tion  in  Ja- 
maica. At  prefent,  among  the  numbers  whom 
accident  or  choice  conduds  to  the  Britifh  Weft 
Indies,  the  juniors  in  the  learned  profeffions  of 
law,  phyfick,  and  divinity,  conftitute  a  confider- 
able  body.  Thefe  men  ought  to  be,  and,,  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  really  are,  perfons  of  education  and 
morals.  Few  places  afford  greater  encouragement 
to  the  firft  and  fecond  of  thefe  employments  j 
and,  as  ability  is  foftered  and  called  forth  by  ex- 
ercife,  no  part  of  the  Britifh  dominion  has,  in 
my  opinion,  produced  abler  men  in  either  (in 
proportion  to  their  number)  than  thefe  iflands. 
Local  prejudice,  and  bigotry  towards  great  names, 
may  perhaps  incline  fome  perfons  to  difpute  this 
alTertionj  but,  prejudice  and  bigotry  apart,  it 
will  be  found,  I  believe,  that  Nature  has  diftri- 
buted  the  gifts  of  genius  more  equally  and  gene- 
rally than  is  commonly  imagined  :  it  is  cultiva- 
tion and  favour  that  ripen  and  bring  them  to 
perfeftion.  The  Britifli  Navy  and  Army  like- 
wife  contribute  confiderably  to  the  augmentation 
of  the  White  Inhabitants.  Individuals  in  both 
thefe  profeffions,  either  from  the  inducement  of 
agreeable  connexions,  which  it  would  be  ftrange 
if  many  of  them  did  not  form  in  a  long  refidence 
in  thefe  countries,  or  captivated  by  the  new  prof- 
peds  which  open  to  their  contemplation,  very 
B  3  frequently 
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3  o  o  K  frequently  quit  the  bufinefs  of  arms,  and  the 
^^'  dangers  of  a  tempeftuous  element,  and  become 
peaceful  citizens  and  induftrious  planters.  Next  to 
thefe  ma}^  be  reckoned  the  mercantile  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  fuch  as  factors,  ftore-keepers,  book- 
keepers,  and  clerks ;  who  are  followed  by  t'radef- 
men  and  artificers  of  various  kinds,  fuch  as  mill- 
wrights, carpenters,  mafons,  copperfmiths,  and 
others ;  moft  of  whom,  either  through  accident 
or  necellity,  after  fome  years  refidence,  become 
adventurers  in  the  foil.  Then  come  the  hufbnd- 
men,  or  cultivators  of  the  land,  profeffedly  fuch  j 
who  are  commonly  diftinguifned  by  the  appella- 
tion of  managers,  ovcrfeers,  and  plantation  book- 
keepers ;  and  they  conftitute  a  numerous  body 
of  people,  compofed  of  men  of  all  countries  and 
charaftersi  for,  unfortunatelj^,  every  enterpriiing 
adventurer,  who  has  either  learned  no  particular 
trade,  or  has  been  brought  up  to  one  which  is 
ufelefs  in  thefe  regions,  fancies  himfelf  capable  of 
fpeedily  acquiring  all  the  various  knowledge  of 
the  fugar  planter,  and  the  right  management  and 
government  of  his  fellow-creatures,  the  Negroes  j 
though  in  truth  a  more  weighty  charge  in  itfelf, 
and  one  more  important  in  its  confequences, 
can  fcarcely  fall  to  the  lot  of  man. 

I  HAVE,  I  think,  in  a  former  place,  affigned 

the  caufes  to  which  it  is  partly  afcribable  that 

emigrants   from  various  parts   of  the  mother- 

S  country, 
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country,  fucceffivel)^  conftitute  the  bulk  of  the 
fugar  colonlfls ;  of  whom  it  is  certain  that  the 
major  part  retain,  in  a  coniiderable  degree,  the 
manners  ard  habits  of  Jife  in  whicii  they  were 
educated.  Yet  there  arc  authors  who  affe(5t  to 
defcribe  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  Weft  Indies, 
as  a  herd  of  criminals  and  convids;  and  cite  the 
ftale  crimes  and  violences  of  lawlefs  men,  a  cen- 
tury ago,  when  thefe  iflands  were  the  rendezvous 
of  pirates  and  bucaniers,  as  a  juft  reprefentationi 
of  the  reigning  colonial  habits,  manners,  and  dif- 
pofitions ! 

Calumnies  fo  grofs,  defeat  themfelves  by 
their  abfurdity ;— but  although  it  is  in  the  higheft 
degree  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  a  voyage  acrofs 
the  Atlantick  creates  any  fudden  or  radical  change 
in  the  human  mind,  yet,  notwithflanding  what 
has  been  juPc  obferved  concerning  local  manners 
and  habits  in  the  different  clalTes  of  European 
fettlers,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  prevails 
befides,  fomethingofa  marked  and  predominant 
ciiarafter  common  to  all  the  White  refidents. 

Of  this  charader  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
leading  feature  is  an  independent  fpirit,  and  a 
difplay  of  confcious  equaHty  throughout  all  ranks 
and  conditions.  The  pooreft  \¥hite  perfon  feems 
to  confider  himielf  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
richeft,  and,  emboldened  by  this  idea,  approaches 
bis  employer  with  extended  hand,  and  a  freedom^ 
B  4  which» 
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BOOK  which,  In  the  countries  of  Europe,  is  feldom  dif- 
played  by  men  in  the  lower  orders  of  hfe  towards 
their  fuperiors.  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the 
origin  of  this  principle.  It  arifes,  without  doubt, 
from  the  pre-eminence  and  diftindion  which  are 
neceffarily  attached  even  to  the  complexion  of  a 
White  Man,  in  a  country  where  the  complexion, 
generally  fpeaking,  diftinguifhes  freedom  from 
Slavery.  Of  the  two  great  claffes  of  people  in 
moft  of  thefe  colonies,  the  Blacks  outnumber 
the  Whites  in  the  proportion  of  feven  to  one. 
As  a  fenfe  of  common  fafety  therefore  unites  the 
latter  in  clofer  ties  than  are  neceffary  among  men 
who  are  differently  fituated,  fo  the  fame  circum- 
ftance  neceflarily  gives  birth  among  them  to  reci- 
procal dependance  and  refped.  Other  caufes  con- 
tribute to  the  fame  end.  "  Where  llavery"  (fays 
a  great  judge  of  human  nature)  "  is  eftabHflied  in 
"  any  part  of  the  world,  thofe  who  are  free,  are 
"  by  far  the  moft  proud  and  jealous  of  their  free- 
"  dom.  Freedom  is  to  them  not  only  an  en- 
"  joyment,  but  a  kind  of  rank  and  privilege. 
"  Not  feeing  there,  that  freedom,  as  in  countries 
"  where  it  is  a  common  bleffing,  may  be  united 
"  with  much  abjeft  toil,  with  great  mifery,  with 
"  all  the  exterior  of  fervitude,  liberty  looks 
"  among  them  like  fomething  that  is  more  noble 
"  and  hberal.  Thus  the  people  of  the  Southern 
"  Colonies  (of  America)  are  much  more  ftrongly, 

"  and 
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*'  and  with  a  higher  and  more  ftubborn  fpirit, 
"  attached  to  liberty,  than  thofe  to  the  North- 
"  ward.  Such  were  all  the  ancient  common- 
"  wealths;  fuch  were  our  Gothick  anceftors; 
"  fuch  in  our  days  are  the  Poles  -,  and  fuch  will 
"  be  all  mailers  of  Haves,  who  are  not  Haves 
"  themfelves  (c).'' 

Possibly  too,  the  climate  itfelf,by  increafing 
fenfibility,  contributes  to  create  an  impatience  of 
fubordination.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  caufe 
of  this  confcioufnefs  of  felf-importance  in  the 
Weft  Indian  character,  the  confequences  refulting 
from  it  are,  on  the  whole,  beneficial.  Tf  it  fome- 
times  produces  an  oftentatious  pride,  and  a  ridi- 
culous afFe6lation  of  fplendour,  it  more  fre- 
quently awakens  the  laudable  propenfities  of  our 
nature — franknefs,  fociability,  benevolence,  and 
generofity.  In  no  part  of  the  globe  is  the  virtue 
of  hofpitality  more  generally  prevalent,  than  in 
the  Britifh  Sugar  Mands.  The  gates  of  the 
planter  are  always  open  to  the  reception  of  his 
guefts.  To  be  a  ftranger  is  of  itfelf  a  fufficient 
introduftion.  This  fpecies  of  hofpitality  is  in- 
deed carried  fo  far,  that,  as  Mr.  Long  has  re- 
marked, there  is  not  one  tolerable  inn  through- 
out all  the  Weft  Indies  (dj.  To 

CcJ  Burke's  Speech  in  Parliament,  2,2  March,  1775. 

(^J  There  are  fome  peculiarities  in  the  habits  of  life  of  the 
White  Inhabitants,  which  cannot  fail  to  catch  the  eye  of  an 
European  newly  arrived  j  one  of  which  is  the  contrail  be- 
tween 
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To  the  fame  caufe  may  perhaps' be  afcribed, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  e^ernefs  for  litigation 
and  juridical  controverfy,  which  fo  remarkably 
predominates  in  moil  of  thefe  Iflands.  From 
this  unfortunate  paffion,  ruinous  as  it  frequently 
proves  to  individuals,  this  advantage  however 
reiults  to  the  community  at  larger  that  the 
lower  orders  of  men,  from  their  frequent  attend- 
ance at  the  courts  of  law  as  jurymenj  acquire  a 
degree  of  knowledge,  and  a  clearnefs  and  pre- 
cilion  of  reafoning,  which  are  not  generally  to 

tween  the  general  plenty  and  magnificence  of  tlieir  tables 
(at  leaft  in  Jamaica)  and  the  meannefs  of  their  houfes  and 
apartments ;  it  being  no  uncommon  thing  to  find,  at  the 
country  habitations  of  the  planters,  a  fplendid  fideboard 
loaded  with  plate,  and  the  choiceft  wines,  a  table  covered 
with  the  fined  damafk,  and  a  dinner  of  perhaps  fixteen  or 
twenty  covers ;  and  all  this,  in  a  hovel  not  fuperior  to  an 
Englifii  barn.  A  ftranger  cannot  fail  alfo  to  obferve  a  ficange 
incongruity  and  inconfillency  betweeen  the  great  number  of 
Negro  domefticks,  and  their  appearance  and  apparel.  The 
butler  (and  he  but  feldom)  is  the  only  attendant  that  is  allow- 
ed the  luxury  of  flioes  and  ftockings.  All  the  others,  and 
there  is  commonly  one  to  each  gueft,  wait  at  table  in  bcne^ 
footed tnajejiy;  fome  of  them  perhaps  half-naked.  Another 
peculiarity  in  the  manners  of  the  Englifii  in  the  Weft -Indies 
(in  Jamaica  efpecialiy)  is  the  number  of  nautical  expreffions> 
in  their  converfation.  Thus  they  lay,  hand  Jnch  a  ihhig,  \xx- 
ifead  of  bring  or  give  it.  A  plantation  well  flocked  with 
Negroes,  is  faid  to  be  iveU.hand,d :  an  office  or  employment 
]s  called  «  ^V/// ;  the  kitchen  is  denominated  the  cook-room; 
a  warehoufe  is  called  z^ftore,  m pre-rmn ;  a  fopha  is  called 
acot\  a  waiftcoat  is  termed  a  jacket-,  and  in  fpeaking  of  the 
Eafi:  ami  Weil,  they  iay  to  luindivard  and  ketvarJ.  This  lan- 
guage has  probably  prevailed  fiuce  the  days  of  the  bucaniers. 

be 
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be  found  in  men  of  the  fame  rank  in  England. 
Thus  the  petty  juries  in  the  Weft-Indies  are  com- 
monly far  more  intelligent  and  refpedtable  than 
thofe  in  Great  Britain.  Every  candid  perfon,  who 
has  attended  the  courts  of  criminal  jurifdiftion  in 
both  countries,  mufl  confirm  this  obfervation. 
■  But  it  is  to  the  Creoles  or  Natives,  that  we 
mufl;  look  for  the  original  and  peculiar  cafl:  of 
characfler  impreffed  by  the  climate,  if  indeed  the 
influence  of  climate  be  fuch  as  many  writers 
imagine.  For  myfelf,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
climate  of  the  Weft  Indies  difplays  itfelf  more 
ftrongly  on  the  perfons  of  the  Natives,  than 
on  their  manners,  or  on  the  faculties  of  their 
minds.  They  are  obvioufly  a  taller  race,  on  the 
whole,  than  the  Europeans ;  but  I  think  in  ge- 
neral not  proportionably  robuft.  i  have  known 
feveral  who  were  full  lix  feet  four  inches  in 
height  i  but  they  wanted  bulk,  to  meet  our 
ideas  of  mafculine  beauty.  All  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  diftinguilhed  for  the  freedom  and  fup- 
plenefs  of  their  joints ;  which  enable  them  to 
move  with  great  eafe  and  agility,  as  well  as 
gracefulnefs,  in  dancing.  From  the  fame  caufe 
they  excel  in  penmanlhip,  and  the  ufe  of  the 
fmall  fword.  It  has  been  truly  obferved,  that 
the  effcd:  of  climate  is  likewife  obvious  in  the 
flrufture  of  the  eye,  the  focket  being  confider- 
ably  deeper  than  among  the  natives  of  Europe. 

By 
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By  this  conformation,  they  are   guarded  from 
thofc  ill  effeds  which  an  almoft  continual  ftroncr 

o 

glare  of  fun-fliine  might  otherwife  produce ;  and 
it  is  a  curious  circumftance,  that  their  ikin  feels 
confiderably  colder  than  that  of  a  European  ;  a 
proof,  I  think,  that  nature  has  contrived  fome 
peculiar  means  of  protecting  them  from  the  heat, 
which  fhe  has  denied  to  the  nations  of  temperate 
regions,  as  unneceffary.  Accordingly,  though 
their  mode  of  living  differs  in  no  refpeft  from 
that  of  the  European  refidents,  they  are  rarely 
obnoxious  to  thofe  inflammatory  diforders  which 
frequently  prove  fatal  to  the  latter. 

The  ladies  of  thefe  Illands  have  indeed  greater 
caufe  to  boaft  of  this  fortunate  exemption,  than 
the  men  ;  a  pre-eminence  acquired  undoubtedly 
by  the  calm  and  even  tenour  of  their  lives,  and 
by  an  habitual  temperance  and  felf-denial.  Ex- 
cept the  exercife  of  dancing,  in  which  they  de- 
light and  excel,  they  have  no  amufement  or 
avocation  to  impel  them  to  much  exertion  of 
either  body  or  mind.  Thofe  midnight  affem- 
bhes  and  gambling  conventions,  wherein  health, 
fortune,  and  beauty,  are  fo  frequently  facrificed 
in  the  cities  of  Europe,  are  here  happily  un- 
known. In  their  diet,  the  Creole  women  are,  I 
think,  abflemious  even  to  a  fault.  Simple  water, 
or  lemonade,  is  the  ftrongeft  beverage  in  which 
they  indulge  3  and  a  vegetable  mefs  at  noon, 

feafoned 
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feafoned  with  cayenne  pepper,  conftltutes  their 
principal  repaft.     The  effeft  of  this  mode  of  Ufe, 
in  a  hot  and  oppreffive  atmofphere,  is  a  lax  fibre, 
and  a  complexion  in  which  the  hly  predominates 
rather  than  the  rofe.     To  a  ftranger  newly  ar- 
rived, the  ladies  appear  as  juft  rifen  from  the  bed 
of  ficknefs.    Their  voice  is  foft  and  fpiritlefs,  and 
every  ilep  betrays  languor  and  laffitude.     With 
the  fined  perfons,  they  certainly  want  that  glow 
of  health   in    the   countenarxce,    that   delicious 
crimfon    (lumen  purpiireiim  juventa)    which,  in 
colder   countries,  enlivens    the    coarfeft    fet    of 
features,  and  renders  a  beautiful  one  irrefiflible. 
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liTouth's  orient  bloom,  the  blufh  of  chafte  define, 
The  fprightly  converfe,  and  the  fmile  divine, 
(Love's  gentler  train)  to  milder  climes  retire, 
And  full  in  Albion's  matchlefs  daughters  fhine. 

In  one  of  the  principal  features  of  beauty, 
however,  few  ladies  furpafs  the  Creoles ;  for  they 
have,  in  general,  the  fined  eyes  of  any  women  in 
the  world;  large,  languifhing,  and  cxpreffive; 
fometimes  beaming  with  animation,  and  fome- 
times  mehing  with  tendernefs;  a  fure  index  to 
that  native  goodnefs  of  heart  and  gentlenefs  of 
difpofition  for  which  they  are  eminently  and  de- 
fervedly  applauded,  and  to  which,  combined 
with  their  fydem  of  life  and  manners  (fequef- 
tered,  domedick,  and  unobtrufive)  it  is  doubt- 

lefs 
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BOOK   lefs  owing,  that  no  women  on  earth  make  bettef 
wives,  or  better  mothers  (e). 

Perhaps,  the  circumftance  moft  diflinguifb-* 
able  in  the  character  of  the  Natives  to  which  the 
cHmate  Teems  to  contribute,  is  the  early  difplay 
of  the  mental  powers  in  young  children ;  whofe 
quick  perception,  and  rapid  advances  in  know- 
ledge, exceed  thofe  of  European  infants  of  the 
fame  age,  in  a  degree  that  is  perfedly  unaccount- 
able and  aftoniiliing.     This  circumftance  is  in- 
deed too  ftriking  to  have  efcaped  the  notice  of 
any  one  writer  who  has  vifited  the  tropical  parts 
of  America  j  and   the  'faft  being  too  well  efta- 
bhflied  to  be  denied,  the  phiiolbphers  of  Europe 
have  confoled  themfclves  with  an  idea  that,  as 
the  genius  of  the  young  Weft  Indians  attains 
fooner  to  maturity^  it  declines  more  rapidly  than 
that  of  Europeans.     Nature  is  fuppofed  to  ad 
in  this  cafe  in  a  manner  analogous  to  her  opera- 
tions in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  where  the  trees 
that  come  fooneft  to  perfeftion,  are  at  the  fame 
time  lefs  firm  and  durable  than  thofe  which  re- 
quire more   time   for  the  completion  of  their 
growtli.    It  is  indeed  certain,  that  the  fubfequent 

(e)  The  Creole  ladies  are  noted  for  very  fine  teeth,  which 
they  preferve  and  keep  beautifully  white  by  a  conftant  ufe  of 
the  juice  of  a  withe  called  the  Chew-ftick;  a  fpecies  of 
rhamnus.  Jt  is  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  and  ufed  as  a  tooth- 
brufh.  The  juice  is  a  ftrong  bitter,  and  a  powerful  de- 
tergent. 

acquirements 
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acquirements  of  the  mind  in  the  Natives,  do  not 
always  keep  pace  with  its  early  progrefs  j  but  the 
chief  Caufe  (as  Ulloa  hath  obferved)  of  the  fliort 
duration  of  fuch  promifing  beginnings,  feems  to 
be  the  want  of  proper  objed:s  for  exercifing  the 
faculties.  The  propenfity  alfo,  which  the  cli- 
mate undoubtedly  encourages,  to  early  and  habi- 
tual licentioufnefs,  induces  a  turn  of  mind  and 
difpofition  unfriendly  to  mental  improvement. 
Among  fuch  of  the  Natives  as  have  happily  ef- 
caped  the  contagion  and  enervating  efFedls  of 
youthful  excefles,  men  are  found  of  capacities 
as  ftrong  and  permanent,  as  among  any  people 
whatever. 

As  I  canrtot  therefore  admit  that  the  Creoles 
in  general  poiTefs  lefs  capacity  and  {lability  of 
mind  than  the  natives  of  Europe,  much  lefs  can. 
I  allow  that  they  fall  fhort  of  them  in  thofe  qua- 
lities of  the  heart  which  render  man  a  bleffing  to 
all  around  him.  Generolity  to  each  other,  and 
a  high  degree  of  compaffion  and  kindnefs  to- 
wai^ds  their  inferiors  and  dependents,  diftinguiili 
the  Creoles  in  a  very  honourable  manner  (f).  If 
they  are  proud,  their  pride  is  allied  to  no  mean- 
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**  (f)  Adventurers  from  Europe  are  unlverfally  more 
"  cruel  and  morofe  towards  the  Slaves  than  the  Creoles  or 
"  Native  Weft-Indians." 

Ramfay,  EfTay  on  the  Treatment  and  Converfion 
of  the  Slaves,  &c. 

jiefs. 
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nefs.  Inftrufted  from  their  infancy  to  entertain 
a  very  high  opinion  of  their  own  confequcnce, 
they  are  cautious  of  doing  any  a6t  which  may 
leflen  the  confcioufnefs  of  their  proper  dignity. 
From  the  fame  caufe  they  fcorn  every  fpecies  of 
conceahnent.  They  have  a  franknefs  of  difpofi- 
tion  beyond  any  people  on  earth.  Their  con- 
fidence is  unhmited  and  entire.  Superior  to 
falfehood  themfelves,  they  fufpeft  it  not  in 
others. 

How  far  this  noblenefs  of  difpofition  may  be 
afcribed  to  the  influence  of  a  genial  climate,  and 
how  far  to  education  and  example,  I  prefume 
not  to  difcriminate.  The  effeds  of  heat  on  the 
body  are  fufHciently  vifible ;  but  perhaps  Philofo- 
phers  have  relied  too  much  on  a  fuppofed  fym- 
pathy  between  the  body  and  mind.  "  The  Na- 
"  tives  of  hot  climates"  (fays  one  writer)  "  are 
"  flothfal  and  timid;"  but  timidity  is  by  no 
means  the  neceffary  confequence  of  indolence. 
The  mind  may  require  great  force  to  roufe  it  to 
due  exertion;  but,  being  properly  urged,  may 
difplay  qualities  very  oppofite  to  thofe  of  a  timid 
difpofition.  At  leaft,  timidity  conftitutes  no  part 
of  the  charader  of  the  Natives  of  the  Britifli 
Weft-Indies.  Indolence,  I  admit,  is  too  predo- 
minant among  them  ;  but  that  they  are  deficient. 
in  perfonal  courage,  no  man,  who  has  the  fmallefl 
acquaintance  with  them,  will  allow  for  a  moment. 

Even 
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Even  the  indolence  of  which  they  are  accufed,  is   chap. 
rather  an  averiion  to  ferious  thought  and  deep         i. 
refleclion,  than  a  flothfuhiefs  and  iluggiflmefs  of   *-*"v-^J 
nature.    Both  fexes,  when  tlie  fprings  of  the  mind 
are  once  fet  in  motion,  are  remarkable  for  a  warm 
imagination  and  a  high  flow  of  fpirits.     There 
feems  indeed  univerfally  to  reign  among  them  a 
prompitude  for  pleafure.     This  effed  has  been 
afcribed,  and  perhaps  jufd}^  to  the  levity  of  the 
atmofphere  fgj.     To   the   fame   caufe  is   com- 
monly imputed  the  propenfity  obfervable  in  moft 
of  the  Weft  Indians  to  indulge  extravagant  ideas 
of  their   riches ;    to    view    their   circumftances 
through  a  magnifying  medium,  and  to  feaft  their 
fancies  on  wliat  another  year  will  effed.     This 
anticipation  of  imaginary  wealth  is  fo  prevalent 
as  to  become  juftly  ridiculous  j  yet  I  am  incHned 
to  think  it  is  a  propenfity  that  exifts  independent 
of  the  climate  and  atmofphere,  and  that  it  arifes 
principally  from   the  peculiar   fituation   of  the 
Weft    Indian    Planters    as   land-holders.      Not 
having,  like  the  proprietors  of  landed  eftates  in 
Great  Britain,  frequent  opportunities  of  letting 
their  plantations  to  fubftantial  tenants,  they  are, 
for  the  moft  part,  compelled  to  become  pradical 
farmers  on  their  own  lands,  of  which  the  returns 
are,  in  the  higheft  degree,  fluduating  and  uncer- 

CgJ  Mofeley  on  the  Climate  of  the  Well  Indies. 
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tain.  "Under  thefe  circumftances,  a  Weft-Indiarl 
property  is  a  fpecies  of  lottery,  and  as  fuch,  it  gives 
birth  to  a  fpirit  of  adventure  and  enterprife,  and 
awakens  extravagant  hopes  and  expedations  ; — 
too  frequently  terminating  in  perplexity  and  dif- 
appointment. 

Such  are  the  few  obfervations  which  I  have 
noted  concerning  the  character,  difpofition,  and 
manners  of  the  White  inhabitants  of  thefe  illands. 
I  proceed  now  to  perfoiis  of  mixed  blood  (ufually 
termed  People  of  Colour)  and  Native  Blacks  of 
free  condition.  Of  the  former,  all  the  different 
claffes,  or  varieties,  are  not  eafily  difcriminated. 
In  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies  they  are  commonly 
known  by  the  names  of  Samboes,  Mtilattoes,  Qua- 
droons, and  Mejiizes  (h)  ;  but  the  Spaniards, 
from  whom  thefe  appellations  are  borrowed,  have 
many  other  and  much  nicer  diftinftions,  of  which 
the  following  account  is  given  by  Don  Anthonio 


'I 


(h)  A  Sambo  is  the  offspring  of  a  Black  Woman  by  a 
Mulatto  Man,  or  vice  verfa. 


Mulatto  —         — 

Qiiadroon        —  — 

Mejlze  or  Muftee     — 


of  a    Black   Woman   by  a 

White  Man. 
of  a  Mulatto  Woman  by  a 

Wliite  Man. 
of  a  Quadroon  Woman  by 

a  White  Man. 


The  offspring  of  a  Meftize  by  a  White  Man  are  white  by 
law.  A  Mefiize  therefore  in  our  iflands  is,  I  fuppofe,  the 
Quinteron  of  the  Spaniards. 

dc 
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de  Ulloa,  in  bis  defcription  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Carthagena ; 

"  Among  the  tribes  which  are  derived  from 
an  intermixture  of  the  Whites  with  tlie  Negroes, 
the  firfl:  are  the  Miilattoes ,  next  to  thefe  are  the 
Tercerones,  produced  from  a  White   and  a  Mu- 
latto, with  fome  approximation  to  the  former, 
but   not  fo  near  as  to  obHterate  their  origin. 
After  thefe,  follow   the   Quarterones,  proceeding 
from^  a  White  and  a  Terceron.     The  laft  are  the 
Quinterons,  who  owe  their  origin  to  a  White  and 
Quarteron.     This  is   the   laft   gradation,   there 
being  no  vifible  difference  between  them  and  the 
Whites,  either  in  colour  or  features  j  nay,  they 
are  often  fairer  than  the  Spaniards.    The  children 
of  a  Y/hite  and  Quinteron  confider  themfelves  as 
free  from  all  taint  of  the  .Negro  race.     Every 
perfon  is  fo  jealous  of  the  order  of  their  tribe  or 
caft,  that  if,  through  inadvertence,  you  call  them 
by  a  degree  lower  than   what  they  actually  are, 
they  are  highly  offended.     Before  they  attain  the 
clafs  of  the   Quinierones,  there  are  feveral  inter- 
vening circumftances  which'  throw  them  back  i 
for  between  the  Mulatto  and  the  Negro,  there  is 
an  intermediate  race,  which  they  call   Samboes, 
owing  their  origin   to  a  mixture  between  one  of 
thefe  with  an  Indian,  or  among  themfelves.     Be- 
twixt the  Tercerones  and  Mulattoes,  the  Quar- 
terofies  and  the  Tercerones,  &c.  are  thofe  called 
C  2  Tente 
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.BOOK  T'ente  en  cl  Ayre^  Snfpended  in  the  air ;  becaulc 
^^'  they  neither  advance  nor  recede.  Children,  whofe 
parents  are  a  Qiiarteron  or  Quinteron,  and  a 
Mulatto  or  Terceron,  aie  Salto  atras  retrogrados  y 
becaufe,  inftead  of  advancing  towards  being 
Whites,  they  have  gone  backv/ards  towards  the 


Negro  race. 


The  children  between  a  Negro  and 


a  Quinteron,  are  called  Sambos  de  Negro,  de 
Mulatto,  de  Terceron,  &c," 

In  Jamaica,  and  I  believe  in  the  reft  of  our 
Sugar  Iflands,  the  defcendants  of  Negroes  by 
White  people,  entitled  by  birth  to  all  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  White  fubjeds  in  the  full  extent^ 
are  fuch  as  are  above  three  fceps  removed  in  li- 
neal dio-reflion  from  the  Negro  venter.  Ail  be- 
low  this,  whether  called  Meftizes,  Quadrons,  or 
Mulattoes,  are  deemed  by  law  Mulattoes. 

Anciently  there  was  a  diftindion  in  Ja- 
maica between  fuch  of  thefe  people  as  were  born 
of  freed  mothers  (the  maxim  of  the  civil  law, 
parUis  feqintcr  ventrejn,  prevailing  in  all  our  co- 
lonies) and  fuch  as  had  been  immediately  re- 
leafed  from  fiavery  by  deed  or  teftament  of  their 
owners.  While  the  former  were  allowed  a  trial 
by  jury  in  criminal  cafes,  the  latter  v/ere  tried  in 
the  fame  way  as  the  common  flaves,  by  twc>|5uf- 
tices  and  three  freeholders.  Neither  were  the 
latter  admitted  as  evidences  againft  free-born 
tDerfons,  until  the  year   1748,  when  an  acft  was 

palled. 
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paffed  in  their  favour,  putting  both  clalTes  on  the 
fame  footing^. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  legal  capacities  which 
they  poffefTed,  Vv^ere  very  imperfedly  defined: 
The  Mulattoes  were  allov*^ed  no  other  privilege 
than  the  freed  Negroes,  concerning  whom  (few 
of  them  being  baptized,  or  fuppofed  to  be  fen- 
iible  of  the  nature  of  an  oath)  tiie  courts  of  law 
interpreted'the  a6l  of  manumiffion  by  the  ov/ner, 
as  nothing  more  than  an  abandonm.ent  or  releafe 
of  his  own  proper  authority  over  the  perfon  of 
the  Have,  which  did  not,  and  could  not,  convey 
to  the  objed  of  his  bounty,  the  civil  and  poh- 
tical  rights  of  a  natural-born  fubjeft  ;  and  the 
fame  principle  was  applied  to  the  iiTue  of  freed 
mothers,  until  after  the  third  generation  from  the 
Negro  anceftor. 

The  principal  incapacities  to  which  thefe 
people  are  now  fubjed:,  as  diftind  from  the 
Whites,  are  thefe ; 

First  j  In  moil  of  the  Britifli  lilands,  their 
evidence  is  not  received  in  criminal  cafes  againft 
a  White  perfon,  nor  even  againft  a  perfon  of 
Colour,  in  whofe  favour  a  particular  ad:  has 
been  paffed  by  the  legiilature.  In  this  refpedt 
they  feem  to  be  placed  on  a  worfe  footing 
than  the  enflaved  Negroes,  who  have  mafters 
that  are  interefled  in  their  protedtion,  and  who, 
C  3  if 
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o  o  K    if  their  flaves  are  maltreated,  have  a  right  to  re- 
^^-       cover  damages,  by  an  adion  on  the  cafe*. 

Secondly  ;  They  are  denied  the  privilege  of 
being  eligible  to  ferve  in  parochial  veftries  and 
general  affemblies ;  or  of  afting  in  any  office  of 
publick  truft,  even  fo  low  as  that  of  a  conflable  i 
neither  are  they  permitted  to  hold  commiflions 
even  in  the  Black  and  Mulatto  companies  of 
militia.  They  are  precluded  alfo  from  voting 
at  eleftlons  of  members  to  ferve  in  the  alTembly, 
It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  the  laws  of 
England  require  baptifm,  and  a  certain  degree 
of  property,  in  fimilar  cafes. 

Thirdly  ;  By  an  ad  of  the  aflembly  of  Ja- 
maica, paffed  in  the  year  1762,  it  is  enafted, 
that  a  teftamentary  devife  from  a  White  perfon 
to  a  Negro  or  Mulatto,  not  born  in  wedlock, 
of  real  or  perfonal  eftate,  exceeding  in  value 
£.  2,000  currency,  fhall  be  void,  and  the  pro- 
perty defcend  to  the  heir  at  law. 

As  fome  counterbalance  however  to  thefe  re- 
flriaions,  the  aflembly,  on  proper  application, 
is  readily  enough  inclined  to  pals  private -ads, 
granting  the  privileges  of  White  people,  with 
fome  hmitations,  to  fuch  perfons  of  Colour  as 
have  been  regularly  baptized,  and  properly  edu^ 

*  In  Jamaica,  this  grievance  has   been   partly  redrefled 
fiace  the  publication  of  the  former  editions, 

cated. 
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cated.  On  the  fame  ground,  private  bills  are 
fometimes  paffed  to  authorize  gentlemen  of  for- 
tune, under  particular  circumftances,  to  devife 
their  eftates  to  their  reputed  Mulatto  children, 
notwithftanding  the  ad:  of  1762. 

But  there  is  this  mifchief  arifing  from  the 
fyftem  of  rigour  oftenfibly  maintained  by  the 
laws  againft  this  unfortunate  race  of  people ; 
that  it  tends  to  degrade  them  in  their  own  eyes, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  community  to  which  they 
belong.  This  is  carried  fo  far,  as  to  make  them 
at  once  wretched  to  themfelves,  and  ufelefs  to  the 
publick.  It  very  frequently  happens  that  the 
ioweft  White  perfon,  confldering  himfelf  as 
greatly  fuperior  to  the  richeft  and  bell-educated 
Free  man  of  Colour,  will  difdain  to  affociate  with 
a  perfon  of  the  latter  defcription  ;  treating  him  as 
the  Egyptians  treated  the  Ifraelites,  with  whom 
they  held  it  an  abomination  to  eat  bread.  To  this 
evil,  arifing  from  publick  opinion,  no  partial  inter- 
pofition  of  the  legiilature  in  favour  of  individuals, 
affords  an  efFeftual  remedy ;  and  the  confequence 
is,  that  inftead  of  a  benefit,  thefe  unhappy  people 
are  a  burthen  and  a  reproach  to  fociety.  They 
have  no  motives  of  fufHcient  efficacy  either  to 
engage  them  in  the  fervice  of  their  country,  or  in 
profitable  labour  for  their  own  advantage.  Their 
progrefs  in  civility  and  knowledge  is  animated 
by  no  encouragement;  their  attachment  is  re- 
C  4  ceived 
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BOOK   celved.  without  approbation  ;  and  their  diligence 
^^'       exerted  without  reward  CiJ. 

I  AM  happy  however  to  affert  with  truth,  that 
their  fideiity  and  loyalty  have  hitherto  remained 
unimpeached  and  unfufpefted.  To  the  Negroes 
they  are  objeds  of  envy  and  hatred;  for  the 
fame  or  a  greater  degree  of  fuperiority  which  the 
Whites  affume  over  t/iem,  the  free  Mulattoes  lay 
claim  to  over  the  Blacks.  Thefe,  again,  abhor 
the  idea  of  being  Haves  to  the  defcendants   of 

fJ)  It  would  furely  be  a  wife  and  humane  law  that  fliould 
grant  to  every  free  Negro  and  Mulatto,  the  right  of  being  a 
competent  witnefs,  in  all  criminal  cafes,  and  more  efpeciallv 
in  thofe  of  perfonal  injury  to  himfelf  *. — Perhaps  indeed  i't 
might  be  proper  to  require  of  fuch  perfons  the  proof  of  bap- 
tifm,  and  the  ability  to  read  and  write;  and  i  think  that  fome 
ufeful  regulations  might  be  made  to  apportion  greater  privi- 
leges  to  the  coloured  people  according  to  their  approximation 
to  the  Whites;  a  fyftem  which  would  not  fcfye  to  confound, 
but  to  keep  up  and  render  ufeful  thoKi  diftinaions  which 
local  caufes  have  created,  and  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
man  to  aboliQ).  To  th.e  Qyadrons  and  Meftizes  for  inftance 
(who  poflefs  the  necefTary  qualification  in  nW  property)  J 
would  grant  the  right  of  voting  for  reprefentatives  in  theaf. 
fembly.  Such  a  privile-e  would  give  them  an  iniercft  ip  the 
community,  and  attach  them  powerfully  to  its  government. 
In  favour  of  fuch  perfons  aifo,  the  aft  of  1^62  might  be  mo. 
dified.  Whether  it  would  be  wife  to  repeal  ic  altogether,  is  ^ 
deep  and  difficult  queftion.  Men  who  are  unacquainted  with 
local  manners  and  cuftom^,  are  not  competent  to  pronounce 
pn  opinion  in  this  cafe. 

•  The  AfTembly  of  Jamaica  have  lately  granted  tVn  privilege  to  the 
ffced  people  in  that  Ifland, 

llaves^ 
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Slaves.  Thus  circumftanced,  the  general  cha- 
radler  of  the  Mulattoes  is  ftrongly  marked  by 
the  pecuHarity  of  their  fituation ;  and  I  cannot 
but  think  that  they  are,  on  the  whole,  obje6ls 
of  favour  and  compaffion. 

In  their  deportment  towards  the  White  people 
they  are  humble,  fubmiffive,  and  unafluming. 
Their  fpirits  feems  to  fmk  under  the  confciouf- 
nefs  of  their  condition.  They  are  accufed  how- 
ever of  proving  bad  rnafters  when  invefted  with 
power ;  and  their  condud:  towards  their  Haves  is 
faid  to  be,  in  a  high  degree,  harfti  and  imperious. 
I  fufpe<5l  there  is  fome  truth  in  this  reprefenta- 
tion  i  for  it  is  the  general  characteriftick  of 
human  nature,  that  men  whofe  authority  is  mofi: 
liable  to  be  difputed,  are  the- moft  jealous  of  any 
infringement  of  it,  and  the  moft  vigilant  in  its 
fupport. 

The  accufation  generally  brought  againft  the 
free  people  of  Colour,  is  the  incontinency  of 
their  women  j  of  whom,  fuch  as  are  young,  and 
have  tolerable  perfons,  are  univerfally  maintained 
by  White  men  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  as 
kept  miftrefles.  The  fad:  is  too  notorious  to  be 
concealed  or  controverted;  and  I  truft  I  have 
too  great  an  efteem  for  my  fair  readers,  and  too 
high  a  refped  for  myfelf,  to  ftand  forth  the  ad- 
vocate of  licentioufnefs  and  debauchery.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  condud  of  many  of  the  Whites 
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in'this  refpeft,  is  a  violation  of  all  decency  and 
decorum;  and  an  infuit  and  injury  to  fociety. 
Let  it  not  offend  any  modeft  ear,  however,  if  I 
add  my  opinion,  that  the  unhappy  females  here 
fpoken  of,  are  much  lefs  deferving  reproach  and 
reprehenfion  than  their  keepers.  I  fay  this,  from 
confidering  their  education  and  condition  in  life; 
for  fuch  are  the  unfortunate  circumftances  of 
their  birth,  that  not  one  in  fifty  of  them  is  taught 
to  write  or  read.  Profitable  inflrudion  there- 
fore, from  thofe  who  are  capable  of  giving  it,  is 
withheld  from  them  ;  and  unhappily,  the  young 
men  of  their  own  complexion,  are  in  too  low  a 
ftate  of  degradation,  to  think  of  matrimony. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  White  man  of  decent  ap- 
pearance, unlefs  urged  by  the  temptation  of  a 
confiderable  fortune,  will  condefcend  to  give  his 
hand  in  marriage  to  a  Mulatto  !  The  very  idea 
is  fhocking.  Thus,  excluded  as  they  are  from 
all  hope  of  ever  arriving  to  the  honour  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  wedlock,  infenfible  of  its  beauty  and 
fandity  ;  ignorant  of  all  chriftian  and  moral 
obligations;  threatened  by  poverty,  urged  by 
their  pafTions,  and  encouraged  by  example ;  upon 
what  principle  can  we  exped:  thefe  ill-fated 
women  to  aft  otherwife  than  they  do  } 

Neither  (hould  it  be  forgotten,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  very  few  of  thefe  poor  females,  in  com- 
parifon  of  the  whole,  are  guilty  of  that  infamous 
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fpecies  of  profligacy  and  proftitution,  which 
fiourilhes,  without  principle  or  fhame,  and  in 
the  broad  eye  of  day,  throughout  all  the  cities 
of  Europe.  In  their  drefs  and  carriage  they  are 
modefl,  and  in  converfation  referved ,  and  they 
frequently  manifeil  a  fidelity  and  attachment  to- 
wards their  keepers,  which,  if  it  be  not  virtue,  is 
fomething  very  like  it.  The  terms  and  manner 
of  their  compliance  too  are  commonly  as  decent, 
though  perhaps  not  as  folemn,  as  thofe  of  mar- 
riage ;  and  the  agreement  they  conlider  equally 
innocent ;  giving  themfelves  up  to  the  hufband 
(for  fo  he  is  called)  with  faith  plighted,  with  fen^ 
timent,  and  with  affeftion.  ■ 

That  this  fyftem  ought  to  be  utterly  abolifli- 
ed  I  moft  readily  admit.  Juftice  towards  the 
many  beautiful  and  virtuous  young  ladies  re- 
fident  in  thefe  iflands,  cries  aloud  for  a  thorough 
reformation  of  manners :  But  by  whom  is  fuch  a 
reform  to  be  begun  and  accomplifhed  }  It  can 
hardly  be  expefted,  I  think,  from  the  objeds  of 
our  prefent  enquiries,  who  are  confcious  of  no 
vices  which  their  chriftian  inftruftors  have  not 
taught  them ;  and  whofe  good  qualities  (few  and 
limited  as  they  are)  flow  chiefly  from  their  own 
native  original  character  and  difpofition. 

Of  thofe  quaHties,  the  mofl  flriking  is  ttn- 

dernefs  of  heart ;  a  foftnefs  or  fympathy  of  mind 

towards  affliction  and  diltrefs,  which  I  conceive 
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BOOK    is  feldom   difplayed  in   either  extreme  of  pro- 
i"^-       fperity  or  wretchednefs.     Thofe  who  have  never 
experienced    any  of  the   viciffitudes    and  cala- 
mities of  life,  turn  averfe  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  them ;  and  thofe  again  who  are  wretched 
themfelves,  have  no  leifure  to  attend  to  the  fuf- 
ferings  of  others :    but   the  benevolence  of  the 
poor  people  of  whom  I  treat,  is  not  merely  foli- 
tary  and  contemplative ;  it  is  an  aftive  principle, 
in  which  they  may  be  faid  particularly  to  excel ; 
and  I  have  the  authority  of  a  great  waiter  before 
quoted  (Don   Anthonio  De  Ulloa)  to  fupport 
me   in  this    reprerentation.     Speaking   of  their 
kindnefs  to  many  poor  Europeans,  who,  in  the 
hopes  of  mending  their  fortunes,  repair  to  the 
Spanifh  Weft-Indies,  where  they  are  utterly  un- 
known, he  has  the  following  account  of  fuch  of 
them  as  are  called  at  Ca-rthagena.  Pulizones ;  being, 
he  fays,  men  without  employment,  ftock,  or  re- 
commendation.    "  Many  of  thefe  (he  obferves) 
after  traverfmg  the  ftreets  until  they  have  no- 
thing left  to  procure  them  lodging  or  food,  are 
reduced  to  have  recourfe  to  the  laft  extremit}^, 
the  Francifcan  hofpital ;  where  they  receive,  in 
a  quantity   barely  fufFicient   to  preferve  life,  a 
kind  of  pap  made  of  calTada,  of  which  the  Na- 
tives themfelves  will  not  eat.    This  is  their  food  j  . 
their  lodging  is  the  porticoes  of  the  fquares  and 
churches,  until  their  good  fortune  throws  them 
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in  the  way  of  fome  trader  going  up  the  country,  chap. 
who  wants  a  fervant.  The  city  merchants,  iland-  !• 
ing  in  no  need  of  them,  difcountenance  thefe  ad- 
venturers. Aifedled  by  the  difference  of  the  cli- 
mate, aggravated  by  bad  food,  dejefted  and  tor- 
tured by  the  entire  difappointment  of  their  ro- 
mantick  hopes,  they  fall  fick;  without  any  other 
fuccour  to  apply  to,  than  Divine  Providence. 
Now  it  is  that  the  charity  of  the  people  of  Co- 
lour becomes  confpicuous.  The  Negro  and  Mu- 
latto free  women,  moved  at  the  deplorable  con- 
dition of  thefe  poor  wretches,  carry  them  to 
their  houfes,  and  nurfe  them  with  the  greatefl 
care  and  affedion.  If  any  one  die,  they  bury 
him  by  the  alms  they  procure,  and  even  caufc 
malTes  to  be  faid  for  his  foul." 

I  BELIEVE  that  no  man,  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  general  conduft  and  difpoiition  of  the 
fame  clafs  of  people  in  our  own  iflands,  will 
doubt  that  they  would  adt  as  benevolently  and 
humanely,  under  fimiiar  circumilances,  as  thofe' 
of  Carthagena.  Their  tendernefs,  as  nurfes,  to- 
wards the  fick ;  their  difinterefced  gratitude  and 
attachment  where  favours  are  fhewn  them ;  and 
their  peaceful  deportment  under  a  rigorous  fyf- 
tem  of  laws,  and  the  influence  of  manners  ftill 
more  oppreflive,  afford  great  room  to  lament 
that  a  more  enlightened  and  liberal  policy  is  not 
adopted  towards  them.     The  enfranchifement  of 
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fuch  as  are  enflaved,  Chriftian  inftrudlion  to  tlig 
whole,  and  encouragement  to  their  induftry, 
would,  in  time,  make  them  a  ufeful  and  valuable 
clafs  of  citizens  3  induce  them  to  intermarry  with 
each  other,  and  render  their  prefent  relaxed  and 
vicious  fyftem  of  life,  as  odious  in  appearance,  as 
it  is  baneful  to  fociety  (k). 

Hitherto  I  have  confined  my felf  to  thofe 
people  who,  having  fome  portion  of  Chriftian 
blood  in  their  veins,  pride  themfelves  on  that 
circumftance,  and  to  the  confcious  value  of 
which  it  is  probable  that  fome  part  of  what  is 
commendable  in  their  conduft  is  owing.     The 

(i)  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ramfay  has  enlarged  on  the  fame  idea 
concerning  thefe  unfortunate  people.  "  Children  of  Mulatto 
*'  women,  he  obferves  (meaning,  I  prefume,  their  children 
«'  by  White  men)  ftiould  be  declared  free  from  their  birth. 
*«  Intendants  flioiild  be  appointed  to  fee  them  placed  out  ia 
"  time  to  fuch  trade  or  bufinefs  as  may  beft  agree  with  their 
"  inclination  and  the  demands  of  the  colony  :  this  fhoiild  be 
"  done  at  the  expence  of  their  fathers,  and  a  fufficient  fum 
«  might  be  depofited  in  the  hands  of  the  churchwardens, 
"  foon  after  their  birth,  to  anfwer  the  purpofe ;  the  intendant 
"  keeping  the  churchwardens  to  their  duty.  By  thefe  means 
"  the  number  of  free  citizens  would  infenfibly  increafe  in 
*'  the  colonies,  and  add  to  their  fecurity  and  ftrength.  A  new 
"  rank  of  citizens,  placed  between  the  Black  and  White 
'*  races,  would  be  eflabliflied.  .  They  would  naturally  attach 
"  themfelves  to  the  White  race  as  the  moft  honourable  re- 
"  lation,  and  fo  become  a  barrier  againft  the  defigns  of  the 

Black,  &c."  All  this,  however,  is  eafily  propofcd  in 
theory,  but,  I  am  afraid,  more  difficult  to  adopt  in  pradice 
than  Mr.  Ramfay  was  aware  of. 

free 
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free  Blacks,  not   having  the    fame   advantage, 
have  not  the  fame  emulation  to  excel.     In  truth, 
they  differ  but  little  from  their  brethren  in  bonds, 
whofe  manners^  genius,  and  charadier,  will  be  the 
fubjeft  of  my  next  enquiries.     I  fhall  therefore 
conclude  the  prefent  chapter  by  prefenting  to  my 
readers,  a  performance  of  a  deceafed  friend,  in 
which   the   charafter   of    the  fable  and    faffron 
beauties  of  the  Weft- Indies,  and  the   folly  of 
their  paramours,  are  pourtrayed  with  the  delicacy 
and  dexterity  of  wit,  and  the  fancy  and  elegance 
of  genuine  poetry. 
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An    ODE. 


(IVritten  in  Jamaica.) 
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Alba  liguftra  cadunt  vaccinia  nigra  leguntur.     Virg. 

1   LONG  had  my  gay  lyre  forfook. 
But  ftrang  it  t'other  day,  and  took 

T'wards  Helicon  my  way  ; 
The  mufes  all,  th'  afletnbly  grac'd, 
The  prefident  himfelf  was  plac'd. 

By  chance  'twas  concert-day. 

Erato  fmii'd  to  fee  me  come  ; 
Aik'd  why  I  ftaid  fo  much  at  home  ; 

I  own'd  my  condu6t  wrong ; — 
But  now,  the  fable  queen  of  love, 
Refolv'd  my  gratitude  to  prove. 

Had  fent  me  for  a  fong. 

The  ladies  look'd  extremely  fhy, 
Apollo's  fmile  was  arch  and  fly. 

But  not  one  word  they  laid  : 
I  gaz'd, — fure  filence  is  confent, — • 
I  made  my  bow,  away  I  went ; 

Was  not  my  duty  paid  ? 
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Come  to  my  bofom,  genial,  fire. 

Soft  founds,  and  lively  thoughts  infpire; 

Unufual  is  my  theme : 
Not  fuch  diflblving  Ovid  fung, 
Nor  melting  Sappho's  glowing  tongue,- 

More  dainty  mine  I  deem. 


53 


Sweet  is  the  beam  of  morning  bright^ 
Yet  fweet  the  fober  (hade  of  night  j 

On  rich  Angola's  fliores. 
While  beauty  clad  in  fable  dye. 
Enchanting  fires  the  wond'ring  eye, 

Farewell,  ye  Pap  hi  an  bow'rs* 

0  fable  Queen  !  thy  mild  domain 

1  feek,  and  court  thy  gentle  reign. 

So  foothing,  foft  and  fweet  j 
Where  meeting  love,  fincere  delight^ 
Fond  pleafure,  ready  joys  invite. 

And  unbought  raptures  meet* 


The  prating  Frank,  the  Spaniard  proud^ 
The  double  Scot,  Hibernian  loud. 

And  fullen  English  own 
The  pleafmg  foftnefs  of  thy  fway> 
And  here,  transferr'd  allegiance  pay, 

For  gracious  is  thy  throne. 
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From  Eaft  to  Weft,  o'er  either  Ind* 
Thy  fcepter  fways ;  thy  pow'r  we  find 

By  both  the  tropicks  felt ; 
The  blazing  fun  that  gilds  the  2;one, 
Waits  but  the  triumphs  of  thy  throne. 

Quite  round  the  burning  belt. 

When  thou,  this  large  domain  to  view? 
Jamaica's  ille,  thy  conqueft  new, 

Firft  left  thy  native  ftiore. 
Bright  was  the  morn,  and  foft  the  breeze. 
With  wanton  joy  the  curling  feas 

The  beauteous  burthen  bore. 

Of  iv'ry  was  the  car,  inlaid 
With  ev^ry  fliell  of  lively  fhade ; 

The  throne  was  burnifh'd  gold  : 
The  footftool  gay  with  coral  beam'dj 
The  wheels  with  brighteft  amber  gleam'd,. 

And  glift'ring  round  they  toll'd. 

X^e  peacock  and  the  oftrlch  fpread 

Their  beauteous  plumes,  a  trembling  fhadc^, 

From  noon-day's  fultry  flame  : 
Sent  by  their  fire,  the  careful  Eaft, 
The  wanton  breezes  fann'd  her  breaft, 
-And  flutter'd  round  the  dame. 
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The  winged  fifli,  in  purple  trace 

t  HA  1»* 

*rhe  chariot  drew  j  with  eafy  grace 

I.  ' 

Their  azure  rein  flie  guides : 

v-or^ 

And  now  they  ^y,  and  now  they  fwimj 

Now  o'er  the  wave  they  lightly  ikim. 

Or  dart  beneath  the  tides. 

Each  bird  that  haunts  the  rock  and  bayj 

Each  fcaly  native  of  the  fea. 

Came  crowding  o'er  the  main : 

The  dolphin  fliews  his  thoufand  dyes. 

The  grampus  his  enormous  fize. 

And  gambol  in  her  train. 

Hei*  fkin  excell'd  the  raven  plurtie. 

Her  breath  the  fragrant  orange  bloomj 

Pier  eye  the  tropick  beam  j 
Soft  was  her  lip  as  iilken  down. 
And  mild  her  look  as  ev'ning  fun 

That  gilds  the  Cob  re  (/J  ilream. 

The  lovelieft  limbs  her  form  compofe. 
Such  as  her  fifter  Venus  chofe. 

In  Florence,  where  file's  {eeni 
Both  juft  ahke,  except  the  white. 
No  diiference,  no — none  at  night. 

The  beauteous  dames  between^ 

{I J  A  river  fo  called  in  Jamaiea. 
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With  native  eafe  ferene  flie  fat. 
In  elegance  of  charms  compleat. 

And  every  heart  fhe  won  : 
Falfe  drefs  deformity  may  fliade^ 
True  beauty  courts  no  foreign  aid  : 

Can  tapers  light  the  fun  ?— 

The  pow'r  that  rules  old  ocean  wide, 
'Twas  he,  they  fay,  had  calm'd  the  tidei 

Beheld  the  chariot  roll : 
Affum'd  the  figure  of  a  tar. 
The  Captain  of  a  man  of  war^ 

And  told  her  all  his  fouL 

She  fmil'd  \vith  kind  confenting  eyes  j— ^ 
Beauty  was  ever  valour's  prize ; 

He  rais'd  a  murky  cloud  : 
The  tritons  found,  the  firens  ling. 
The  dolphins  dance,  the  billows  ring, 

And  joy  fills  all  the  crowd. 

Bleft  offspring  of  the  warm  embrace ! 
Fond  ruler  of  the  crifped  race  ! 

Tho'  ftrong  thy  bow^  dear  boy. 
Thy  mingled  iliafts  of  black  and  white^ 
Are  wing'd  with  feathers  of  delight, 

Their  points  are  tipt  with  joy 
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But,  when  her  ftep  had  touch'd  the  ftrand, 
Wild  rapture  feiz'd  the  ravifli'd  lands 

From  ev'ry  part  they  came  : 
Each  mountain,  valley,  plain,  and  grove 
Hafte  eagerly  to  fliew  their  love ; 

Right  welcome  was  the  dame. 

PoRT-RoYAL  fhouts  were  heard  aloudj 
Gay  St.  I  a  go  fent  a  crowd, 

Grave  Kingstom  not  a  few  ; 
No  rabble  rout, — I  heard  it  faid, 
Some  great  ones  join'd  the  cavalcade— 

The  Mufe  will  not  fay  who. 

Gay  Goddefs  of  the  fable  fmile  ! 
Propitious  ftill,  this  grateful  Me 

With  thy  protedion  blefs ! 
Here  fix,  fecure,  they  conftant  throne  | 
Where  all  adoring  thee,  do  qne. 

One  Deity  confefs, 

For  me,  if  I  no  longer  own 
Allegiance  to  the  Cyprian  throne, 

I  play  no  fickle  part ; 
It  were  ingratitude  to  flight 
Superior  kindnefs  -,  I  delight 

To  feel  a  grateful  heart. 
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Then,  playful  Goddefs  !  ceafe  to  change^ 
Nor  in  new  beauties  vainly  range ; 

Tho'  v/hatfoe'er  thy  view, 
Try  ev'ry  form  thou  canft  put  on, 
I'll  follow  thee  thro'  ev'ry  one  ; 

So'  ftatinch  am  I,  fo  true. 


Do  thou  in  gentle  Phibia  fmlle. 
In  artful  Benneba  beguile, 

In  wanton  MimBa  pout ; 
In  fprightly  Cuba's  eyes  look  gay^ 
Or  grave  in  fober  Quasheba, 

I  ftill  fliall  find  thee  out, 

Thus  have  I  fung ;  perhaps  too  gay 
Such  fubjeft  for  fuch  time  of  day. 

And  fitter  far  for  youth  : 
Should  then  the  fong  too  wanton  feem, 
You  know  wlio  chofe  th'  unlucky  theme^ 

De^r  Bryan  tell  the  truth, 
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Of  Negroes  in  ajlate  of  Slavery. — Preliminary  Ob- 
fervations. — Origin  of  the  Slave  Trade. — Por- 
tuguefe  Settlements  on  the  African  Coaji. — Ne- 
groes introduced  into  Hif-paniola  in  1 502,  and  the 
Slave  Trade  revived  at  the  inftance  of  Earth,  de 
Jas  Cafas^  in  151 7. — Hawkinses  Voyages  to  the 
Coaf^  in  1562  and  1563. — African  Co-mpany 
efiahliflied  by  James  I. — Second  charter  in  1631 
i?y  Charles  I. — Third  charter  in  1662, — Fourth 
charter   in    16.72. — EffeEi  of  the  Petition  and 

.  Declaration  of  Right  in  \^ZZ. — A5is  of  the  <)th 
and  loth  of  William  and  Mary.,  c. '  26. — New 
regulations  in  ij  ^o.—Defcription  of  the  African^ 
Coaft. — Forts  and  Factories.  —  Exports  from 
Great  Britain. — Number  of  Negroes  tranfported 
(innually  to  the  Britifi  Colonies. — State  of  the 
Trade  from  1771  to  1787. — Number  of  Negroes 
at  this  time  exported  annually  by  the  different 
Rations  of  Europe, 

1  HE  progrefs  of  my  work  has  now  brought  me  c  h  a 
to  the  contemplation  of  human  nature  in  its 
moft  debafed  and  abje6l  ftate ; — to  the  fad  pro- 
fped:  of  450,000  reafonable  beings  (in  the  EngliOi 
iflands  only)  in  a  ftate  of  barbarity  and  flavery ; 
of  whom — I  will  not  fay  the  major  part,  but — > 
D  4  great 
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BOOK    gfe^t  numbers  afluredl}'-,  have  been  torn  fron^ 
IV.        their  native  country  and  deareil  connedions,  by- 
means  on  which  no  good  mind  can  refled  but 
with  fentiments  of  difgufl,  commiferation,  a^id 
forrow ! 

I  AM  not  unapprized  of  the  danger  I  incur  at 
thisjundure  (a)  in  treating  the  fubjed  of  African 
Slavery,  and  the  Slave  Trade.  By  endeavouring 
to  remove  thofe  wild  and  ill-founded  notions  which 
have  been  long  encouraged  by  mifmformed  writers 
in  Great  Britain,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Britifli  Sugar  Iflands,  I  am  confcious 
that  I  (hall  be  expofed  to  all  that  "  bitternefs  and 
wrath,  and  anger  and  clamour,  and  cvil-fpeaking 
and  malice,"  with  which  it  has  long  been  popular 
gto  load  the  unfortunate  flavcrholder :  yet  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  the  Slave  Trade  may 
be  very  wicked,  and  the  planters  in  general  very 
innocent.  By  far  the  greateft  part  of  the  prefent 
inhabitants  of  the  Britifli  Weft  Indies  came  into 
polTeilion  of  Xhtxr  plantations  by  inheritance  or 
accident.  Many  perfons  there  are,  in  Great 
Britain  itfelf,  who  amidft  the  continual  fludua- 
tion  of  human  affairs,  and  the  changes  incident  to 
property,  find  themfelves  poffeffed  of  efhates  in 
the  Weft  Indies  which  they  have  never  feen,  and 
invefted  with  powers  over  their  fellow  creatures 

(a)  Alluding  to  the  petitions  depending  in   parliament 
(i  791)  for  an  abolition  of  the  Slav?  Trade. 
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there,  which,  however  extenfivel)'-  odious,  they 
have  never  abufed  :  fome  of  thefe  gentlemen,  un- 
acquainted with  local  circumftances,  and  milled 
by  the  popular  outcry,  humanely  gave  orders  to 
emancipate  all  their  flaves,  at  whatever  expence ; 
but  are  lince  convinced  that  their  benevolent 
purpofes  cannot  be  carried  into  efFed  confiftently 
.  even  with  the  happinefs  of  the  Negroes  them- 
felves. — The  Reverend  Society  eftablillied  in 
Great  Britain  for  propagating  the  Gofpel  in 
foreign  parts^  are  themfelves  under  this  very  pre- 
dicament. That  venerable  body  hold  a  planta- 
tion in  Barbadoes  under  a  devife  of  Colonel  Co- 
drington ;  and  they  have  found  themfelves  not 
only  under  the  difagreeable  neceflity  of  fupport- 
ing  the  fyftem  of  llavery  which  was  bequeathed  to 
them  with  the  land  -,  but  are  induced  alfo,  from 
the  purell  and  beil  motives,  to  purchafe  occa- 
fionaliy  a  certain  number  of  Negroes,  in  order  to 
divide  the  work,  and  keep  up  the  ftock.  They 
well  know  that  moderate  labour,  unaccompanied 
with  that  wretched  anxiety  to  which  the  poor 
of  England  are  fubjed,  in  making  provifion  for 
the  day  that  is  paffing  over  them,  is  a  flate  of 
comparative  felicity :  and  they  know  alfo,  that 
men  in  favage  hfe  have  no  incentive  to  emula- 
tion :  perfuafion  is  loft  on  fuch  men,  and  com- 
pulfion,  to  a  certain  degree,  is  humanity  and 
^pharity. 
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The   queflion   then,  and  the  only  queftloii 
wherein  the  character  of  the  planters  is  concern- 
ed, is  this:-~Making  due  allowance  for  human 
frailty  under  the  influence  of  a  degree  of  power 
•  ever  dangerous  to  virtue,  is  their  general  condud 
towards  their  flaves  fuch  only  as  neceffarily  re- 
fults  from  their  fituation  ?  If  to  this  enquiry,  an 
affirmative  be  returned,  furely   Chriftian  cha- 
rity, though  it  may  lament  and  condemn  the  firft 
eftablifhment  of  a  fyttem  of  flavery  among  them,, 
and  the  means  by  which  it  is  ftill  kept  up  and 
fupported,   will    not  haftily  arraign    thofe   who 
neither  introduced,  nor,  as  I  fliall  hereafter  fliew^ 
have  been  wanting  in  their  befl;  endeavours  to 
corred:  and  remedy  many  of  the  evils  of  it. 

Having  premifed  thus  m^uch,  I  ihall  now 
proceed  to  lay  before  my  readers  fome  account 
of  the  origin  and  prefent  ftate  of  the  Slave  Trade,, 
between  the  nations  of  Africa  and  fuch  of  the 
States  of  Europe  as  are  concerned  in  it :  this  will 
conllitute  what  remains  of  the  prefent  chapter. 
In  the  next,  I  fliall  offer  fome  thoughts  on  the 
Negro  character  and  difpofition  :  after  which 
I  fliall  treat ;  firft,  of  the  means  by  which  flaves 
are  procured  in  Africa;  fecondly,  of  the  mode  of 
conveying  them  to  the  Weft  Indies ;  and  thirdly,, 
of  their  general  treatment  and  fituation  when 
fold  to  the  planters  there  :  an  arrangement  which 
will  afford  opportunities  of  illuftrating  the  fore- 
going 
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going  obfervations,  by  enabling  me  to  interfpeiTe 
fuch  refledions  as  occur  to  my  mind  on  the 
feveral  petitions  now  depending  in  parliament 
for  a  total  abolition  of  tlie  Slave  Trade,  all  or 
the  greateft  part  of  which  are  grounded  on  abufes 
charged  to  exifl:  under  thofe  feveral  heads. 

In  the  year  1442,  while  the  Portuguefe,  under 
the  encouragement  of  their  celebrated  Prince 
Henry,  were  exploring  the  coafl  of  Africa,  An- 
thony Gonfalez,  who  two  years  before  had  feized 
fome  Moors  near  Cape  Bojador^  was  by  that  prince 
ordered  to  carry  his  prifoners  back  to  Africa  : 
he  landed  them  at  B-io  del-Oro^  and  received 
from  the  Moors  in  exchange,  ten  Blacks,  and  a 
quantity  of  gold  duft,  with  which  he  returned  to 
Lifbon. 

The  fuccefs  of  Gonfalez,  not  only  awakenec! 
the  admiration,  but  ftimulated  the  avarice  of 
his  countrymen;  who,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
fucceeding  years,  fitted  out  no  lefs  than  thirty-r 
•feven  fliips  in  purfuit  of  the  fame  gainful  traf-. 
lick.  In  148 1,  the  Portuguefe  built  a  fort  on 
the  Gold  Coafb ;  another,  fome  time  afterwards, 
on  the  Ifland  of  Arguin  ;  and  a  third  at  Loango 
Saint  Paul's,  on  the  coaft  of  Angola;  and  the 
king  of  Portugal  took  the  title  of  Lord  of 
Guiney. 

So  early  as  the  year  1502,  the  Spainards  began 
to  employ  a  few  Negroes  in  the  mines  of  Hifpa- 
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BOOK  niolaj  but,  in  the  year  following,  Ovando,  the 
IV.  governor  of  that  ifland,  forbad  the  further  import 
tation  of  them  J  alledging,  that  they  taught  the  In- 
dians all  manner  of  wickednefs,  and  rendered  them 
lefs  tradable  than  formerly  (b).  So  dreadfully 
rapid,  however,  was  the  decreafe  of  thefe  laft-men- 
tioned  unfortunate  people,  as  to  induce  the  court 
of  Spain  a  few  years  afterwards,  to  revoke  the  or^ 
ders  iffued  by  Ovando,  and  to  authorize,  by  royal 
authority,  the  introdudlion  of  African  Slaves 
from  the  Portuguefe  Settlements  on  the  coafl 
of  Guiney.  In  the  year  15 17,  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  granted  a  patent  to  certain  perfons  for 
the  exclulive  fupply  of  4,000  Negroes  annually, 
to  the  illands  of  Hifpaniola,  Cuba,  Jama^ica,  and 
Puerto  Rico  (c).  This  patent  having  been  af- 
figned  to  fome  Genoefe  merchants,  the  fupply  of 
Negroes  to  the  Spanifh  American  plantations 
became  from  that  time  aneflablidied  and  regular 
branch  of  commerce. 

The  concurrence  of  the  Emperor  in  this 
meafure  was  obtained  at  the  folicitation  of  Bar- 
tholomew de  las  Cafas,  Bifliop  of  Chiapa,  the 
celebrated  protedor  and  advocate  of  the  Indians , 
land  the  condud  of  this  great  prelate,  on  that  oc- 
cafion,  has  been  the  fubjed  of  much  cenfure  and 


(hj  Herrera,  Decad.  i.  lib.  5.  c.  12, 
(c)  Herrera^  Decad,  z.  lib.  s.  c.  20. 
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animadverfion.  He  is  charged  with  the  ini- 
quitous abfurdity  of  reducing  one  race  of  men 
to  flavery,  while  he  was  concerting  the  means  of 
refloring  freedom  t©  another.  "  While  he  con- 
tended," fays  a  late  writer  (d),  "  for  the  liberty 
of  the  people  born  in  one  quarter  of  the  globe^ 
he  laboured  to  enflave  the  inhabitants  of  another 
region;  and,  in  the  warmth  of  his  zeal  to  fave 
the  Americans  from  the  yoke,  pronounced  it  to 
be  lawful  and  expedient  to  impofe  one,  Jiill 
heavier^  upon  the  Africans."  It  would  be  dif^- 
ficult  perhaps  to  fay  what  yoke  could  well  be 
heavier  than  the  rigorous  one  impofed  by  the 
Spaniards  on  the  wretched  Indians ;  under  which, 
as  the  fame  Hiftorian  elfewhere  relates,  the  Na- 
tives of  Hifpaniola  "  were  reduced,  in  the  Ihort 
ijpace  of  fifteen  years,  from  at  ieaft  a  million,  to 
fixty  thoufand."  But  the  condud  of  Las  Cafas 
is  not  fully  and  fairly  ftated  in  the  foregoing  re^ 
prefentation ;  for  it  fuppofes  that  each  clafs  of 
pleople  (the  Negroes  and  Indians)  was  found  in 
a  iimilar  condition  and  fituation  of  life,  whereas 
it  is  notorious  that  many  of  the  Negroes  import- 
ed from  Africa,  are  born  of  enllaved  parents,  are 
bred  up  as  Slaves  themfelves,  and  as  fuch  have 
been  habituated  to  labour  from  their  infancy. 
On  this  account   we  are  told,   that  one  able 


(d)  Robinfon,  Hifl.  Amer. 
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B  o  d  K  Negro  was  capable  of  performing  the  work  of 
four  Indians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eonditiort 
of  thefe  ] aft-mentioned  people  was  widely  re- 
moved from  a  ftate  of  flavery.  "  The  inhabi- 
tants of  thefe  iilands,*'  fays  a  cotemporary  writer,- 
"  have  been  fo  ufed  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty, 
in  a  life  of  plenty  and  paftime,  that  the  yoke 
of  fervitude  is  infupportable  to  them ;  and  af- 
furedly,  if  they  would  but  embrace  our  holy  re- 
ligion, they  would  be  the  happiefl  of  human 
beings  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  free- 
dom fej."  Las  Cafas  therefore  contended,  rea- 
fonably  enough,  that  men  inured  to  fervitude 
and  drudgery,  who  could  experience  no  altera- 
tion of  circumftances  from  a  change  of  mafters,; 
and  who  felt  not  the  fentiments  which  freedom 
alone  can  infpire,  were  not  fo  great  objeds  of 
eommiferationj  as  thofe  who,  having  always  en- 
Joyed  the  fweets  of  unbounded  liberty,  were  fud- 
denly  deprived  of  it,  and  urged  to  tafks  of  la- 
bour which  their  ftrength  was  unable  to  perform-* 
Las  Cafas  could  neither  prevent  nor  foiefee  the 
abtifes  and  evils  that  have  arifen  from  the  fyftem 
of  traffick  recom.mended  by  him,  and  is  not 
therefore  juftly  chargeable  with  the  raflinefs,  ab- 
furdity,  and  iniquity,  which  have  lince  been  im- 
puted to  his  conduft. 


(e)  Pet,  Martyr.  DeeacJ. 
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Of  the  Engliili,  the  firft  who  is  known  to 
liave  been  concerned  in  this  commerce,  was  the 
celebrated  John  Hawkins,  who  afterwards  re- 
ceived  from   Queen    Elizabeth  the  honour  af 
knighthood,  and  was  made  treafurer  of  the  navy. 
His  adventures  are  recorded  by  Hakluyt,  a  co- 
temporary  hiilorian.     Having  made  feveral  voy- 
ages to  the  Canary  illands,  and  there  received 
information  (fays  Hakluyt)  "  that  Negroes  were 
"  very  good  merchandize  in  Hifpaniola,  and  that 
"  ftore  of  Negroes  might  eafily  be  had  on  the 
^'  Coaft  of  Guiney*  he  refolved  to  make  trial 
**  thereof,  and  communicated  that  device,  with 
"  his  worfhipful  friends  of  London,  Sir  Lionel 
"  Ducket,  Sir^  Thomas  Lodge,  Mafter  Gunfon 
"  (his  father-in-law)  Sir  William  Winter,  Mafter 
^'  Bromfield,  and  others ;  all  which  perfons  liked 
"  fo  well  of  his  intention,  that  they  became  li- 
*'  beral  contributors  and  adventurers  in  the  ac- 
"  tion ;  for  which  purpofe  there  were  three  good 
*'  fhips  immediately  provided,  the  Salomon  of 
**   1 20  tunne,  wherein  Mafter  Hawkins  himfelf 
*'  went,  as  general  j  the  Swallow,  of  100  tunnes, 
"  and  the  Jonas,  a  bark  of  40  tunncs  3  in  which 
^*  fmall  fleete,  Mafter  Hawkins  took  with  him 
*^  100  men." 

Hawkins  failed  from  England  for  Sierra 

Leone,  in  the  month  of  Odober  1562,  and  in 
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a  fnort  time  after  his  arrival  on  the  coaft,  got 
into  his  poiieffion,  partly  (fays  Hakluyt)  by  the 
fword,  and  partly  by  other  means,  to  the  number 
of  aoo  Negroes,  befides  other  merchandize,  with 
which  he  proceeded  diredly  for  Hifpaniola,  and 
toiiching  at  different  ports  in  that  ifland,  dif- 
pofed  of  the  whole  of  his  cargo  in  exchange  for 
hides,  ginger,  fugar,  and  fome  pearls  j  and  arrived 
in  England  in  September  1563,  after  a  verypro- 
fperous  voyage,  which  brought  great  profit  to  the 
adventurers. 

The  fuccefs  which  had  attended  this  firfl  ex- 
pedition, appears  to  have  attraded  the  notice, 
and  excited  the  avarice  of  the  Britifli  govern- 
ment ;  for  we  find  Hawkins,  in  the  year  follow- 
ing, appointed  to  the  command  of  one  of  the 
Queen's  fhips,  the  Jefus  of  700  tons,  and  with 
the  Solomon,  the  Tiger,  a  bark  of  50  tons,  and 
the  Swallow,  a  bark  of  30  tons,  fent  a  fecond 
time  on  the  fame  trading  expedition  ;  but  with 
what  part  of  the  profits  for  his  own  fhare,  is  not 
mentioned.  He  failed  from  Plymouth,  the  i8th 
of  Odober  1564,  and  the  fame  day  joined  at  fea 
the  Minion,  another  of  the  Queen's  Ihips,  com- 
manded by  captain  David  Carlet,  and  which, 
with  two  others,  the  John  Baptift,  and  the  Mer- 
lin, were  likev/ife  bound  for  Guiney. 

The  hiflory  of  this  voyage  is  related  at  largd 

in 
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m  Hakluyt's  Colled:ion,  by  a  perfon  who  em- 
barked with  Hawkins ;  from  whofe  account  it 
appears,  that  the  fleet  was  difperfed  by  a  violent 
gale  of  wind,  in  the  Bay  of  Bifcay;  that  the 
Merlin  caught  fire  and  blew  up ;  that  the  John 
Baptift  put  back,  but  that  all  the  other  vefTels 
arrived  at  length  at  Cape  Verde,  on  the  Coaft  of 
Africa.     "  The  people  of  Cape  Verde,"  fays  the 
writer,  "  are  called  Leophares,  and  are  counted 
"  the  goodlieft   men   of   all   others   (aving  the 
"  Congoes,  who  inhabit  this   fide  the   Cape  de 
"  Buena  Efperance.    Thefe  Leophares  have  wars 
"  againft   the  Jalolfs,  which  are   borderers  by 
'**  them.     Thefe  men  alfo  are  more  civil  than 
"  any  other,  btcaufe  of  their  daily  trafficke  with 
""  the  Frenchmen,  and  are  of  a  nature  very  gentle 
"  and  loving.     Here  we  ftayed-  but  one  night, 
"  and  part  of  the  day,  for  the  yth  of  December 
"  we  came  away  ;  in   that   intending  to   have 
**  taken  negroes  there  perforce  j  the  Minion's 
"  men  gave  them  to  underftand  of  our  coming, 
**  and  our  pretence ;  wherefore  they  did  avoyde 
^'  the  fnares  we  had  lay'd  for  them." 

It  feems  probable  from  this  account,  that  the 
gaptain  of  the  Minion  having  an  independent 
command,  was  jealous  of  Hawkins's  authority^ 
or,  it  is  rather  to  be  hoped,  was  ihocked  at  the 
cxcelTes  to  which  his  avarice  urged  him,  in  laying 
fnares  to  feize  and  carry  off  the  unoifending  Na- 
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lives.  After  this,  the  Minion  no  longer  acled 
in  concert,  nor  failed  in  company  with  Hawkins 
and  his  fquadron. 

On  the  8  th  of  December,  Hawkins  anchored 
at  a  fmall  iHand  called  Alcatrafa.     At  this  place 
we  are  informed   that  the  Jefus  and  Solomon 
riding  at  anchor,  the  two  barks  with  their  boats, 
went  to  an  iiland  belonging  to  a  people  called 
the  Sapies,  to  fee  if  they  could  take  any  of  the 
inhabitants.    The  Englidi  landed,  to  the  number 
of  eighty,  with  arms  and  ammunition  ;  but  the 
Natives   flying  into  the   woods,  they  returned 
without  fuccefs.     A  ll:iort  time  afterwards,  we 
find  this  righteous  commander  at  one  of '  the 
iflands   which    are  called    Sambula.     "   In   this 
"  ifland  (fays  the  writer)  we  ftayed  certain  dayes, 
'*  going  every  day  on  fhore  to  take  the  inhabi- 
"  tants  with  burning  and  fpoiUng  their  towns. 
"  Thefe  inhabitants  (who  were  called  Samboes) 
,  *•  hold  divers  of  the  Sapies  taken  in  war  as  their 
"  flaves,  whom  they  kept  to  till   the   ground, 
*'  of  whom  we  took  many  in  that  place,  but  of 
"  the  Samboes  none  at  all ;  for  they  fled  into 
, "  the  maine."     The  writer  then  proceeds  to  give 
an  account  of  the  manners  and  cufloms  of  thefe 
people  ;  and  relates,  among  other  particulars,  that 
flavery  is  the  eftabliflied  punifliment   for   theft. 
"  If  a  man  (fays  he)  flieals  but  a  Portugal  cloth 
"  from  another,  he  is  fold  to  the  Portugals  for 
^  "  aflave." 
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'*^  a  flave."  He  relates  further,  that  the  Samboes, 
in  a  time  of  fcarcity,  devoured  their  captives,  for 
Want  of  better  food. 

The  reft  of  Hawkins's  adventures  are  nothing 
to  my  prefent  purpofe.  What  has  been  quoted, 
is  fufficient  to  demonftrate  that  a  regular  traffick 
had  been  eftabliflied,  fo  early  as  the  year  1564, 
both  by  the  Portuguele  and  the  French,  with 
Tome  nations  of  Africa,  for  the  purchafe  of  Slaves; 
that  this  intercourfe  was  founded  on  mutual  con- 
trad,  and  tended  to  civilife  the  Natives  on  the 
Coaft ;  fome  nations  of  whom  were  poffeffed  of 
'Slaves,  which  they  kept  for  the  purpofes  of 
agriculture ;  and  occafionally  killed  for  food  ;  a 
horrid  pradice,  that,  I  believe,  no  longer  exiits 
in  this  part  of  Africa.  In  regard  to  Hawkins 
liimfelf,  he  was,  I  admit,  a  murderer  and  a  robber. 
His  avowed  purpofe  in  failing  to  Guiney,  was  to 
feize  by  ftratagem  or  force,  and  carry  away,  the 
nnfufpeding  Natives,  in  the  view  of  felling  them 
as  Slaves  to  the  people  of  Hifpaniola.  In  thjs 
purfuit,  his  objed  was  prefent  profit,  and  his 
employment  and  paftime  devaftation  and  murder. 
He  made  a  third  voyage  to  Africa  in  1568,  for 
the  fame  purpofe,  with  a  fquadron  of  fix  fhips, 
which  the  reader  will  not  be  forry  to  find  ter- 
minated mod  miferably;  and  put  a  Hop,  for 
fome  years,  to  any  more  piratical  expeditions  of 
the  Englifli  tp  the  coaft  of  Africa. 
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The  firll  notice  which  I  find  in  hiftory  of  art 
aftual  attempt  by  the  Britifh  nation  to  eftablifll 
a  regular  trade  on  the  African  Coaft,  is  in  the 
year  1618,  when  King  James  I.  granted  an  ex- 
clufive  charter  to  Sir  Robert  Rich,  and  fome 
other  merchants  of  London,  for  raifnig  a  joint 
flock  for  a  trade  to  Guiney  :  fliips  were  accord^ 
ingly  fitted  out ;  but  the  profits  not  being  found 
to  anfwer  expeftation,  the  proprietors  foon  after- 
wards withdrew  their  contributions ;  and  the 
charter  was  fuffered  to  expire  ffj. 

In  1 63  I,  King  Cliarles  1.  erefted  by  charter  a 
fecond  company  for  a  trade  to  Africa  ;  granting 
to  Sir  Richard  Young,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and 
fundry  merchants,  to  enjoy  the  fole  trade  to  the 
Coaft  of  Guiney,  between  Cape  Blanco  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  together  with  the  ifles  ad- 
jacent, for  3 1  years  to  come.  As  the  EngliQi 
had  by  this  time  began  the  fettlement  of  planta- 
tions ill  the  Vv'eft  Indies,  Negroes  were  in  fuch 
demand  as  to  induce  the  new  company,  at  a 
great  expence,  to  ereft  forts  and  wai'ehoufes  on 
the  Coaft,  for  the  protedtion  of  their  commerce ; 
but  fo  many  private  adventurers  and  interlopers 


(/)  Queen  Elizabeth  is  faid  to  have  granted  a  patent  in  the 
30th  year  of  her  reign,  for  canyiug  on  an  exclufive  trade 
from  the  river  Senegal  to  a  hundred  leagues  beyond  Sierra 
Leone  ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  any  voyage  was  ever  made  in 
confeijuence  of  it. 
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of  all   nations,  broke  in  upon   them,  as  in  effed 
to  force   the  trade  open,  and   fo  it  continued 
until  after  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II. 

In  the  year  1662,  a  third  exclufive  African 
company  was  incorporated,  confifting  of  many 
perfons  of  high  rank  and  diftlnftion  ;  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  the  king's  brother,  the  duke  of 
York.  This  company  undertook  to  fupply  our 
Weft  Indian  plantations  with  3,000  Negroes  an- 
nually; but  in  1664,  the  king  intending  to  make 
war  on  the  Dutch,  fecretjy  fent  Sir  Robert 
Holmes  to  the  Coaft,  with  orders  to  feize  the 
Dutch  forts  near  Cape  Verde ;  in  which  fervice 
Holmes  fucceeded,  and  built  at  the  fame  time  a 
new  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Gambia, 
called  James  Fort,  which  we  ftill  hold.  Thence 
failing  fouthward,  he  maftered  all  the  Dutch 
fadorles  on  the  Gulney  Coafli,  except  St.  George 
D'Elmina  and  Acheen;  all  of  which  were  how- 
ever retaken  In  1665,  by  De  Ruyter,  the  Dutch, 
admiral ;  together  with  the  Fort  of  Koromantyn, 
belonging  to  the  Englifh  com_pany,  which  (if  I 
miftake  not)  the  Dutch  hold  at  this  day,  by  the 
name  of  Fort  Amfterdam. 

In  1672  (the  third  company  having  in  this 
year  furrendered  their  charter  to  the  crown)  the 
fourth  and  laft  exclufive  company  was  eftabllflied'. 
It  was  dignified  by  the  title  of  the  Royal  African 
Company,  and  had,  among  its  fubfcribers,  the 
E  3  King, 
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BOOK  King,  the  duke  of  York,  and  many  other  perfons 
^^'-  of  high  rank  and  quahty ;  and  the  whole  capita! 
of  /.  1 1 1, GOO  was  raifed  in  nine  months.  Out 
of  this  fabfcription,  the  late  company  was  allow- 
ed £.  34,000  for  their  three  forts  of  Cape  Coafh 
Caflile,  Sierra  Leone,  and  James  Fort.  The  new 
>  company  foon  improved  their  trade,  and  in- 
creafed  the  numbert  of  their  forts ;  and,  as  all 
former  companies  were  obliged  to  fend  to  Hol- 
land to  make  up  an  affortment  for  the  cargoes  of 
their  fhips,  they  now  introduced  into  England 
the  making  of  fundry  kinds  of  woollen  goods, 
and  other  manufactures  not  before  known;  and 
they  imported  from  the  Coaft  great  quantities  of 
gold,  out  of  which,  in  1673,  50,000  guineas 
(to  named  from  the  country)  were  coined.  They 
alfo  imported  redwood  for  dyers,  ivory,  wax,  and 
fome  other  valuable  commodities,  and  they  ex- 
ported to  the  value  of  £.  70,000  annually  ia 
Englifli  goods. 

But  the  revolution  in  1688  changed  the 
fcene ;  for  by  the  i  ft  of  William  and  Mary,  as 
the  Petition  and  Declaration  of  Right  Is  com- 
monly called,  the  African  and  all  other  exclufive 
companies  not  authorized  by  parliament,  were 
abolifhed  :  the  African  trade,  therefore,  became 
in  fadt,  free  and  open ;  although  the  company 
ftill  perfifted  in  feizing  the  fhips  of  feparate 
traders ;  a  meafure  which  occafioned  much  cla- 
mour. 
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inour,  and  no.  fmall  obilruclion  to  the  Negro-   chap. 
trade.     The  difputes  which   this  condudt  gave 
rife  to,  are  however  too  uninterefting  at  prefent 
to  be  brought  again  to  remembrance. 

In  1689  was  eftaWifhed  the  hvix  AJfiento  com- 
pany for  fuppiying  the  Spanifli  Weft  Indies  with 
Negroes  from  Jamaica ;  and  in  1698  the  trade 
to  Africa,  which,,  by  the  Petition  of  Right  was 
virtually  laid  open,  was  exprefsly  made  fo,  under 
certain  conditions;  for  by  ftatutes  9  and  lotli 
of  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  26.  it  was  enabled — ■ 

"  TsAT  fox  the  prefervation  of  the  trade,  and 
for  the  advantage  of  England  and  its  Colonies, 
it  fhould  be  lawful  for  any  of  the  fubjecfls  of 
his  Majefty's^  realm  of  England,  as  well  as  for 
the  company,  to  trade  from  England  and  the 
Plantations  in  America  to  Africa,  between  Cape 
Mount  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  upon  pay- 
ing for  the  aforefaid  ufes  a  duty  of  10  per  cent. 
ad  valorem,  for  the  goods  exported  from  England 
or  the  Plantations,  to  be  paid  to  the  coUedor 
at  the  time  of  entry  outwards,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
company. 

The  fame  liberty  v/as  given  to  trade  between 
Cape  Blanco  and  Cape  Mount;  but,,  in  addition 
to  the  10  per  cent,  on  exportation,  there  was 
to  be  paid  a  further  fum  of  i  o  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem, on  all  goods  and  merchandize,  redwood 
E  4  Qxceptedj, 
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excepted,  which  was  to  pay  only  5  per  cent,  at 
the  place  of  exportation,  imported  into  England, 
or  the  Plantations,  from  the  coaft  between  Cape 
Blanco  and  Cape  Mount.  The  duties  fo  paid 
were  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
forts  and  caftles,  the  providing  ammunition,  and 
foldiers.  The  company  were  yearly  to  render 
an  account  of  the  receipt  of  thefe  duties  and 
their  application,  to  the  Curfitor  Baron  of  Ex- 
chequer. 

Perfons  paying  thefe  duties  were  to  have  the 
fame  protection  and  defence  for  their  perfons, 
flilps,  and  goods,  from  the  forts  and  caftles,  and 
the  fame  freedom  and  fecurity  for  their  negocia- 
tions  and  trade,  as  the  company.  They  might 
fettle  faftories  within  their  limits,  and  were  to  be 
free  from  all  moleftatlons  from  the  company. 

No  duty  impofed  by  this  aft  was  to  extend- 
to  Negroes  exported,  or  to  gold  and  filver,  nor 
was  the  ad  to  be  fo  conftrued  as  to  hinder  any> 
one  from  trading  to  that  part  of  Africa,  com- 
monly called  South  Barbary,  extending  foutherly 
as  far  as  Cape  Blanco." 

Against  the  regulations  of  this  law,  which 
was  to  continue  in  force  for  13  years,  both  the 
company  and  many  of  the  private  traders  re- 
monftrated  without  efFed; ;  and  the  company's 
affairs,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  declined  to 
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fo  great  a  degree,  that  they  were  unable  either  chap, 
to  fupport  their  faftories  with  new  inveftments,  ^i* 
or  to  pay  the  debts  which  they  had  already  in- 
curred. Pariiament,  at  length  was  induced  to 
give  them  feme  affiftance ;  and  in  1739  voted 
£.  10,000  for  that  purpofe,  and  the  like  fum 
annually  until  the  year  1 744,  when,  by  reafon 
of  the  war  with  France  and  Spain,  the  grant  was 
doubled.  In  each  of  the  two  fucceding  years 
£.10,000  was  again  voted, — but  nothing  was 
granted  for  1 747, 

In  the  year  1750  the  African  trade,  after 
having  palTed,  as  we  have  feen,  through  dif- 
ferent conftitutions  and  conditions,  affumed  a 
new  appearance  j  for  in  that  year  the  law  took 
place  under  which  it  ftill  exifts,  and  is  at  prefent 
Tegulated.  It  is  entitled,  "  An  a6l  for  extending 
and  improving  the  trade  to  Africa;"  the  terms 
and  conditions  whereof  I  need  not  fet  forth,  as  the 
adt  itfelf  is  fo  eafily  referred  to.  Of  the  feveral 
countries,  however,  which  with  the  trade  is  at  pre- 
fent carried  on,  and  the  ftate  of  it  for  fome  years 
pad,  fome  particulars  may  be  neceffary.  My  ac- 
count will  be  brief;  there  being  many  defcriptions 
of  Guiney  extant ;  and  an  abridgment  and  fum- 
mary  of  the  beft  hiftories  (collated  and  arranged 
with  great  judgment  and  accuracy)  are  given  to 
^he   public   in  Aftley's  colledion  of  voyages; 
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BOOK  wherein  the  reader  will  find  much  curious  and; 
^v.        ufeful  information  fgj. 

That  part  then  of  the  African  coail  on  the 
Atlantick  Ocean,  with  which  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope have  an  intercourfe,  extends  from  Cape 
Bianco,  in  21°  N.  latitude,  to  a  Portuguefe  [ct- 
tlement  called  Loango  St.  Paiirs^  in  the  kingdom 
of  Angola,  lat.  9°  S.  comprehending  a  hne  of 
coaft  of  upwards  of  1,300  Engljfii  leagues^  and 
confifting  of  various  countries,  inhabited  by  a 
great  number  of  favage  nations,  differing  widely 
from  each  other,  in  government,  language,  man- 
ners, and  fuperftitions. 

The.  firft  of  thefe;  countries,,  in  which  the 
Britifh  have  an  eftablifhment,  is  the  province 
of  Senegambia  j  including  the  river  Senegal, 
which  opens  into  the  Weflern  ocean  in  nearly 
16  degrees,  and  the  river  Gambia  in  13°^  N.  la- 
titude. Both  thefe  rivers  are  navigable  many 
hundred  miles  up  the  country.  The  Negroes 
obtained  from  this  part  of  Africa  are  known  to 

(gjln  the  year  1763  Senegal  and  its  dependencies  were 
veiled  in  the  African  Company ;  but  in  3  765  the  fame  be- 
came vefted  in  the  crown,  aiid  the  trade  was  laid  open. 
Thus  the  whole  African  trade  is  free  to  all  his  Majelly's 
fubje£ls ;  but  that  part  of  it  which  is  carried  on  between  Port 
Sallee  and  Cape  Rouge  is  under  the  diredion  of  govern- 
ment. From  Cape  Rouge  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
Englifh  forts  are  under,  the  diredipn.  of  a  committee  of  the 
tjompany. 

the 
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the  Weft  Indian  planters  by  the  general  name 
of  Mandingoes. 

From  Cape  Roxo  (or  Rouge)  to  Cape  Appol- 
lonia,  the  European  fettlements,  except  a  fmali 
Englilli  factory  in  the  river  Sierra  Leone,  are 
chiefly  thofe  of  the  Portuguefe.— The  Neproes 
obtained  through  their  means,  as  well  as  from 
the  Englifh  fadory,  are  likewife  called  Mandin- 
goes — I  believe  improperly ;  as  many  different 
languages  are  fpoken  on  the  coaft  between  Senegal 
and  AppoUonia.  This  part  of  Africa  is  commonly 
called  the  Windward  Coaft. 

The  Gold  Coaft  extends  from  Cape  Appol- 
lonia  to  the  river  Volta,  comprehending  a  line  of 
I  GO  leagues.  'The  maritime  country  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  petty  ftates  or  principalities, 
feemingly  independent  of,  and  often  at  war  with, 
each  other ;  the  chief  of  which  are  Axim,  Ante, 
Adom,  Jabi,  Commani,  Fetu,  Sabou,  Fantyn  (a 
tich  and  powerful  people)  Acron,  and  Agonna; 
ibme  of  which  are  faid  to  maintain  a  republican, 
or  more  properly  an  ariftocratical,  form  of  govern- 
ment. Of  the  inland  country  we  know  but 
little  more  than  that  it  confifts  of  three  extenfive 
kingdoms,  called  AfTiantee  (or  Shantee)  Akim,  and 
Aquamboui  each  of  which  fupplies  the  mari- 
time ftates  with  great  numbers  of  flaves,  which 
they  fell  to  the  Europeans.  In  the  Britiih  Weft 
Indies,  moft  of  the  Negroes  purchafed  on  the 
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Gold  Coaft,  are  known  by  the  general  appella- 
tion of  Koromaniees,  from  Koromantyn,  one  of 
the  earlieft  of  our  fa6tories  on  this  part  of  the 
African  coaft,  as  hath  been  already  obferved,  hut 
which  is  now  become  an  infignificant  village,  or 
fadory,  in  poffeffion  of  the  Dutch.  It  is  fituated 
in  the  kingdom  of  Fantyn,  two  miles  from  the 
fort  of  Anamaboe. — I  believe  that  the  fame,  or 
different  dialeds  of  the  fame  language,  is  fpoken 
throughout  all  the  Gold  Coafh  countries. 

From  the  river  Volta  to  the  river  Lagos,  ex- 
tends the  Whidah  country,  (at  prefent  a  province 
to  the  king  of  Dahomey,  a  great  inland  king- 
dom) by  fome  geographers  confidered  as  part  of 
the  Gold  Coaft;  by  others  denominated  I'he  Slave 
Coaji  proper.  It  begins  with  the  fiiiall  and  barren 
ftate  of  Koto  or  Lampi,  next  to  wliich  is  the 
kingdom  of  Adra,  comprehending  the  fubordi- 
nate  maritime  principalities  of  Great  and  Little 
Popo,  or  Papaw  ;  from  whence  the  Whidah  Ne- 
groes are  called  generally,  by  the  Bi-itilli  traders, 
Papaws.  The  Whidah  language,  except  as  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Koto,  is  peculiar  and  appro- 
priate. The  people  of  Koto  fpeak  a  dialeft  of 
the  Gold  Coaft,  and  there  is  a  tribe  of  Whidah 
Negroes  called  Nagoes,  who  have  a  dialed:  which, 
though  underftood  by  the  Papaws,  diifers  from 
the  Whidah  language  in  many  particulars. 

West  of  the  river  Lagos  begins  the  greafc 
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liitigdom  of  Benin,  the  coafl  of  which  forms  a  chap. 
gulph  or  bight,  ending  at  Cape  Lopez,  wherein        ^^* 
are  fituated  the  trading  places  (being  fo  many- 
villages  on  the  banks  of  feveral  rivers)  of  Benin, 
Bonny,  Old  and  New  Callabar,  Cameron,  and 
Gaboon, 

The  Haves  purchafed  on  this  part  of  the  coaft, 
have  the  general  denomination  of  Eboes ;  pro- 
bably from  Arebo,  the  name  of  a  village,  former- 
ly a  confiderable  town,  on  the  river  Benin.  Some 
©f  them  (a  tribe,  I  believe,  trom  the  interior 
country)  are  likewife  called  Mocoes.  In  language 
they  differ  both  from  the  Gold  Coaft  Negroes 
and  thofe  of  Whidah,  and  in  fome  refpefts  from 
each  other ;  for  from  Whidah  to  Angola,  the  dia- 
lers vary  at  almoil  every  trading  river. 

From  Cape  Lopez  to  the  river  Congo,  dlftant 
140  leagues,  I  believe  the  trade  is  chiefly  engroiT- 
cd  by  the  Dutch  and  the  French.  To  the  fouth- 
ward  of  this  river,  very  little  trade  is  carried  on 
by  any  Europeans  except  the  Portuguefe,  who, 
as  hath  been  obferved,  have  a  large  city  at 
Loango  St.  Paul's,  on  the  Coaft  of  Angola, 
ftrongly  fortified;  from  which  place  they  have 
penetrated  quite  through  the  country  to  their  fet- 
■'tlements  at,  and  fouth  of,  Mozambique,  upon 
Mie  eaftern  coaft  of  Africa,  where  they  have  cara- 
vans conftantly  going  and  returning,  and  by  that 
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BOOK   means  carry  on  an  extenfive  and  advantageous 
^v.        inland  commerce. 

The  whole  number  of  forts  and  faftorieJ 
efhablilhed  on  the  coafb  by  the  different  powers 
of  Europe,  is  I  believe  forty  ;  of  which  fourteen 
belong  to  the  Enghfh,  three  to  the  French, 
fifteen  to  the  Dutch,  four  to  the  PortUguefe,  and 
four  to  the  Danes. 

The  commodities  exported  by  the  Britifli  tra- 
ders to  Africa,  confift  chiefly  of  woollens,  linens, 
Manchefter  goods,  Birmingham  and  Sheffield 
goods ;  Eaft  Indian  filks  and  mixed  goods ;  Eng- 
lifli  printed  callicoes  and  cottons ;  ready-made 
cloths,  mufquets,  bayonets,  cutlaffes,  gunpowder, 
fhot,  wrought  and  unwrought  brafs  and  copper, 
lead,  pewter,  wrought  and  unwrought  iron,  hats, 
worfted  caps,  earthen  ware,  Britifh  fpirits,  rum 
and  brandy,  tea,  fugar,  coffee  and  provifions  of 
every  kind. — The  annual  value,  of  late  years,  is 
eflimated  on  an  average  at  about  £.  800,000 
fterling. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  coaft  there  is  a  duty  paid 
on  each  flilp,  to  the  king  or  chief  man  of  the 
country ;  which  is  called  his  cuftoms.  In  other 
parts  this  is  not  exaded ;  but  it  is  only  in  fuch 
places  as  have  but  little  trade.  When  permilTion 
is  obtained  to  trade,  the  ilaves  are  fometimes. 
brought  by  the  Black  merchants  on  board  th<5 

fliips. 
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tliips,  and  there  fold;  and  fometimes  they  are 
purchafed  on  fhore  at  the  merchants  houfes,  and 
brought  off  to  the  fhips  by  the  captains ;  after 
which  the  Black  traders  come  on  board  to  receive 
"payment.  In  thefe  particulars,  circumftances  and 
lituations  very  often  change  the  mode,  jufl  as  an 
oppofition  among  a  number  of  purchafers  makes 
it  more  or  lefs  necelTary.  Many  of  the  factories 
on  the  coail  are  private  property  ;  of  courfe  they 
procure  liaves  for  the  fhips  in  their  own  concern. 
Sometimes  they  barter  flaves  with  flrangers,  in 
order  to  enlarge  their  own  affortment  ofgoods> 
or  to  procure  fome  particular  commodities  of 
which  they  are  in  want.  Amoiig  the  forts,  the 
officers  that  belong  to  them  carry  on  trade 
more  or  lefs  with  the  (liipping  as  their  circum* 
ftances  will  admit,  and  according  as  they  are 
'more  or  lefs  independent,  but  the  Black  traders 
are  fuppofed  to  fell  their  flaves  about  forty  flii^ 
iings  each  cheaper  than  the  fadories. 

In  thofe  parts  of  the  coaft  to  which  (liipping 
refort  all  the  year,  the  intercourfe  between  the 
Black  traders  within  land  (for  an  extent  as  yet 
unexplored  by  any  White  perfon)  and  thofe  on 
the  coaft,  is  conftant  and  regular ;  but  we  have 
sio  fufHciently  precife  and  particular  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  conftant  fupply  of  flaves 
for  fale  is  kept  up  and  fupported.  I  fhall  here- 
after give  the  beft  information  1  have  been  able 
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to  collect  on  this  head.  I  regret  that  I  have  riot 
fufficient  materials  to  enable  me  to  furnifh  an 
accurate  ftatement  of  the  number  of  Africans 
that  have  been  tranfported  to  the  Britilh  colonies 
fince  their  firft  fettlement.  However,  that  cu- 
riolity  may  not  be  wholly  difappointed,  I  have 
collefted  fuch  materials  as  I  think  will  enable 
the  reader  to  form  foftiejudgment  in  this  refpeft, 
which  probably  will  not  be  very  wide  of  the 
truth. 

In  the  various  publications  with  which  the 
prefs  abounded  during  the  time  that  the  difputes 
between  the  African  Company  and  the  private 
traders  were  an  objed  of  national  concern,  it  is 
afferted  by  one  party,  and  not  denied  by  the 
other,  that  about  140,000  Negroes  had  been  ex- 
ported by  the  company,  and  160,000  more  by 
private  adventurers,  between  the  years  1680  and 
1700:  Total  300,000.  From  1700  to  Decem- 
ber 1786,  the  number  imported  into  Jamaica 
was  610,000.  T  fay  this  on  fufficient  evidence, 
having  in  my  pofleffion  hfts  of  all  the  entries. 
Of  the  number  imported  during  the  fame  inter- 
val into  the  ibuthern  provinces  of  North  America, 
as  well  as  the  Windward  Iflands,  I  cannot  fpeak 
with  precifioni  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
Jamaica  import  may  fairly  be  reckoned  one- 
third  of  the  whole.  On  thefe  grounds,  the  total 
import  into  all  the  Britifli  colones  of  America 
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and  tiie  Weft  Indies,  from  1680  to  1786,  may  chap. 
be  put  at  2,130,000,  being,  on  an  average  of 
the  whole,  20^095  annually.  This  I  admit  is 
much  lefs  than  is  commonly  fuppofed  :  Ander- 
fon  roundly  fixes  the  annual  import  at  100,000; 
but  vague  and  general  ailertions  prove  nothing. 
The  re-export  may  be  ftated  at  about  one-fifth 
part  of  the  import. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  Britifli  flave  trade 
had  attained  to  its  higheft  pitch  of  profperity  a 
fliort  time  before  the  commencement  of  the  late 
American  war.  The  following  has  been  given  to 
the  public  as  an  accurate  account  of  the  fliips 
which  failed  from  England  for  the  Coaft  in  1 77 1, 
and  of  the  number  of  flaves  for  the  purchafe  and 
tranfportation  of  which  they  were  fufficiently  pro- 
vided, and  I  believe  its  authenticity  cannot  be 
doubted  -,  viz. 


To  Senegambia 
Windward  Coaft 
Gold  Coaft 
Bight  of  Benin 
Angola 

Total 


Ships. 
40 

29 
4 


Negroes. 

for     3,310 

—  11,960 

—  7^5-5 
— -  23,301 

—  1,050 


-192    —  47,146 


Of  the  above  192  fliips 

107  failed  from  Liverpool,  for  - 

58     —    from  London,  for  -  - 

23     ■ —    from  Briftol,  for     -  - 

4     -_„    from  Lancafter,  for  - 

Vol.  IL  F 


Negroes. 

29,250. 

8,136 

8,810 

-   9S^ 
In 
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BOOK    In  the  year  1772  failed  from  Great  Briiairi,  fbf 
^^^-  the  African  coaft 

17^   veffels,   having  goods  on  board: 
valued  at 


1773  - 

151 

1774  ■' 

167 

1775  - 

152 

1776  - 

lOI 

1777  - 

58 

1778  - 

41 

1779  - 

28 

t    - 

£ 

.866,394 

II 

3' 

D'' 

- 

688,110 

10 

II 

D" 

- 

846,525 

12 

5 

D* 

- 

786,168 

2 

8 

D" 

- 

470,779 

I 

I 

D^ 

- 

239,218 

3 

— 

D' 

- 

154,086 

I 

10 

D'* 

- 

159,217 

19 

7 

This  defalcation  was  unqueftionably  owing  to 
the  late  war,  on  the  terminat4on  of  which  the 
trade  immediately  began  to  revive,  as  appears  by 
the  following  account  of  the  Negroes  imported 
into  and  exported  from  the  Britifh  Weft  Indian 
Iflands,  from  1783  to  1787  (both  years  inclu- 
Eve)  y  viz. 


Year. 

N^of 
Ships. 

tons. 

Negroes  Im- 
ported. 

Negroes  ex- 
ported. 

Negroes 
retained. 

1783 

-      38     . 

5^455 

-      16,208 

-        809     - 

»5.399 

1784 

-     93    - 

13,301 

-      28,550 

-     5,263     - 

23,287 

J785 

-     73    - 

10,730 

-      21,598 

-      5,GI8     - 

16,580 

J  786 

-    67    - 

8,070 

-      19,160 

-    4.5-I7'   - 

14,843 

1787 

-     85    - 

12,183 

-      21,023 

-    S5366    - 

»S'657 

Op  the  vv'hole  number  now  annually  exported 
from  Africa,  by  the  fubjeds  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Portugal,  and 
the  particular  countries  whence  fupplied,  the 
following  account  was  tranihiitte4  by  the  mer- 

thants 
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chants  of  Liverpool  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy   chap. 
Council,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  as  authentick 
and  particular  a  return  as  can  poffibly  be  ob- 
tained :  viz. 


II. 


NO  of  Slaves 

exported. 

By  the  Britifii         -         »        ,       . 

38,000 

French         -         _       -        _ 

20,000 

Dutch         -         -        -       - 

4,000 

Danes         -         -         -       _ 

2,000 

Portuguefe          -        i       ^ 

10,000 

Total 

74,000 

N* 

of  Slaves. 

Of  which  Gambia  furnilhes  about 

700 

Illes  Delos,  and  the  adjacent 

rivers          -          _          _ 

1,500 

From  Sierra  Leone  to  Cape 

Mount 

2j0do 

From  Cape  Mount  to  Cape 

Palmas         _         -          _ 

3iOoo 

From  Cape  Palmas  to  Cape 

Appollonia 

1,000 

Gold  Coaft 

10,000 

Quitta  and  Popo 

1,000 

Whydah 

4^5°^ 

Porto    jSTovo,    Eppee,    and 

Bi4agry         -         _         _ 

3^5<^o 

Carried  forward     - 

2.7,200 

Fa 

Lagos 
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of  Slaves. 

IV. 

Brought  forward 

27,200 

Lagos  and  Benin 

3^500 

Bonny  and  New  Calabar     - 

14,500 

Old  Calabar  and  Cameroons 

7,000 

Gabon  and  Cape  Lopez 

500 

Loango,  Meiimba,  and  Cape 

Renda         _         -          - 

13,500 

Majumba,  Ambris,  and  Mif- 

foula          -          .          - 

1,00a 

Loango  St.  Paul's,  and  Ben- 

guela 

7,000 

Total 

74,200 

Of  tlie  miferable  people  thus  condemned  to 
perpetual  exile  and  fervitude,  though  born  in- 
various  and  widely-feparated  countries,  it  is  not 
eafy  to  difcriminate  the  peculiar  manners  and 
native  propenlities.  The  fimilar  and  uniform 
fyflem  of  life  to  which  they  are  all  reduced  5. 
the  few  opportunities  and  the  little  encourage- 
ment tha,t  are  given  them  for  mental  improve- 
ment j  are  circumftances  that  neceflarily  induce  a 
predominant  and  prevailing  caft  of  charadler  and 
difpofition.  "The  day,"  fays  Homer,  "which 
makes  man  a  flave,  takes  away  half  his  worth,'* 
and,  in  fa6t,  he  lofes  every  impulfe  to  adlion,  ex^- 
cept  that  of  fear.     Neverthekfs,  there  are  among, 

f&verar 
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feveral  of  the  African  nations  fome  llriking  and 
predominant  features,  which  cannot  ealily  be 
-overlooked  by  a  perfon  refiding  in  any  one  of 
the  fugar  plantations.  Thefe  peculiarities  I  fhall 
endeavour  to  defcribe  with  candour  and  impar- 
tiality ;  after  which,  I  fhall  attempt  a  delineation 
of  their  general  ehara6ter,  as  it  is  difplayed  under 
all  the  various  modifications  and  circuraflances 
of  original  habits,  and  prefent  fituation  and 
•sondition. 


JFS 
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CHAP.    III. 

Mandingoes,  or  Natives  of  the  Windward  CoaJi\--r-> 
Mahometans. — Their  wars,  manners,  and  -per- 
fons.—KoromantJn  Negroes,  or  Natives  of  the 
Gold  Coaji. — 'Their  ferocioufnefs  of  difpojition  dif- 
played  by  an  account  of  the  Negro  rebellion  in 
Jamaica  in  1 760. — ■'Their  national  manners,  warSy 
and  fupcrjlitions. — Natives  of  Whidah  or  Fida. 
f—Their  good  qualities. — Nagoes.-— Negroes  from 
Benin.'— P erf ons  and  tempers. — Canibals. "^Na- 
tives of  Kongo  and  Angola. — Survey  of  the 
character  and  difpqfitions  of  Negroes  in  a  fate  of 
favery. 


JVlosT,  if  not  all,  the  nations  that  inhabit  that 
part  of  Africa  which  lies  to  the  northward  and 
eaftward  of  Sierra  Leone,  are  Mahometans ;  and 
following  the  means  of  converfion  prefcribed  by 
their  prophet,  are,  as  we  are  told,  perpetually  at 
war  with  fuch  of  the  furrounding  nations  as  re- 
fufe  to  adopt  their  religious  tenets.  The  pri- 
foners  taken  in  thefe  religioys  wars  furnifh,  I 
doubt  not,  great  part  of  the  flaves  which  are  ex- 
ported from  the  faftories  on  the  Windward  Coaft; 
an,d  it  is  probable  that  death  would  be  the  fate 
of  moft  of  the  captives,  if  purchafers  were  not  to 
be  met  with. 

But 
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But  the  Mandingoes  have  frequent  wars  with  chap. 
.each  other,  as  well  as  with  fuch  nations  as  they  "^' 
^onfider  enemies  of  their  faith  ;  and  I  am  afraid 
that  fome  of  thefe  wars  arife  from  motives  even 
jefs  juftifiable  than  rehgious  zeal.  An  old  and 
faithful  Mandingo  fervant,  who  (lands  at  my 
£lbow  while  I  write  this,  relates,  that  being  fent 
by  his  father  to  vifit  a  diftant  relation  in  a  country 
wherein  the  Portuguefe  had  a  fettlement,  a  fray 
happened  in  the  village  in  which  he  refid^d,; 
that  many  people  were  killed,  and  others  taken 
prifoners,  and  he  himfelf  was  feized  and  carried 
.off  in  the  ikirmifli  ;  not,  as  he  conceives,  by  a 
foreign  enemy,  but  by  fome  of  the  natives  ci  the 
place  ',  and  being  fent  down  a  river  in.  a,  canoe, 
was  fold  to  the  captain  of  the  fhip  that  brought 
him  to  Jamaica-  Of  his  national  cufloms  and 
manners  he  remembers  but  Jittle,  being,  at  the 
time  of  his  captivity,  but  a  youth.  He  relates, 
that  the  natives  praclife  circumcifion,  and  that 
he  himfelf  has  undergone  that  operation  ;  and  he 
has  not  forgot  the  morning  and  evening  prayer 
which  his  father  taught  him ;  in  proof  of  this 
aflertion,  he  chaunts,  in  an  audible  and  flirill 
lone,  a  fentence  that  I  conceive  to  be  part  of  the 
Alcoran,  La  ilia,  ill  ilia  !  (a),  which  he  fays  they 
fmg  aloud  at  the  firft  appearance  of  the  new 
jnoon.     He  relates,  moreover,  that  in  his  owi> 


(aj  There  is  no  God,  but  God. 

F4 
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BOOK  country  Friday  was  conftantly  made  a  day  of 
^^-  ftrid  fafting.  It  was  almoft  a  fin,  he  obferves, 
on  that  day,  to  fzvallow  his  fpittky — fych  is  his 
expreffion. 

Besides  this  man,  I  had  once  another  Man^ 
dingo  fervant,  who  could  write,  with  great  beau-; 
ty  and  exadnefs,  the  Arabick  alphabet,  and 
fome  palTages  from  the  Alcoran,  Whether  his 
learning  extended  any  further,  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  being  informed,  as  he  di?d  foon  after 
he  cam.e  into  my  poffeflion. 

The  advantage  poffelTed  hy  a  few  of  thefe 
people,  of  being  able  to  read  and  write,  is  a  cir-^ 
cumllance  on  which  the  Mandingo  Negroes  in 
the  Weil  Indies  pride  themfeives  greatly  among 
the  reft  of  the  Haves ;  over  whom  they  confider 
that  they  polTefs  a  marked  fuperiority;  and  in 
truth  they  difplay  fuch  gentlenefs  of  difpofition 
^nd  demeanour,  as  would  feem  the  refult  of  early 
eduication  and  difcipline,  w^re  it  not  that,  gene^ 
rally  fpeaking,  they  are  more  prone  to  theft  than 
any  of  the  African  tribes.  It  has  been  fuppofed 
that  this  propenfity,  among  other  vices,  is  natural 
to  a  ftate  of  flavery,  which  degrades  and  corrupts 
the  human  mind  in  a  deplorable  manner;  but 
why  the  Mandingoes  fhould  have  become  more 
vicious  in  this  refj^^ed  than  the  reft  of  the  Natives 
■of  Africa  in  the  fame  condition  of  life,  is  a  quef. 
tion  I  cannot  anfwer. 

In  their  complexions  and  perfons,  the  Man- 
^  "  dingoes 
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dingoes  are  eafily  to  be  diftlngiiifhed  from  fuch 
of  the  Africans  as  are  born  nearer  to  the  equator; 
but  they  confift  neverthelefs  of  very  diftind  tribes, 
fome  of  which  are  remarkably  tall  and  black, 
and  there  is  one  tribe  among  them  (called  alfo 
the  Foolah)  that  feems  to  me  to  confbitute  the 
link  between  the  Moors  and  Negroes  properly  fb 
called.  They  are  of  a  lefs  glofly  black  than  the 
Gold  Coaft  Negroes ;  and  their  hair,  though 
bufliy  and  crifpcd,  is  not  woolly,  but  foft  and  filky 
to  the  touch.  Neither  have  the  Mandingoes,  in 
common,  the  thick  lips  and  flat  nofes  of  the 
more  fouthern  Natives ;  and  they  are,  in  a  great 
degree,  exempt  from  that  ftrong  and  fetid  odour, 
which  exhales  from  the  Ikin  of  moft  of  the  latter; 
but  in  general  they  are  not  well  adapted  for  hard 
labour  *. 

After  all,  they  differ  lefs  in  their  perfons, 
than  in  the  qualities  of  the  mind,  from  the  Na- 

*  There  is  a  remarkable  anomaly  of  nature  fometimes 
feen  in  the  children  born  of  Negro  women  by  black  men. 
Their  features  are  thofe  of  the  Negro,  but  their  complexions 
are  %ohite  :  not  the  white  of  the  European,  but  a  cadaverous 
palenefs  without  any  mixture  of  red,  and  their  hair  is  of  the 
fame  colour,  though  crifped  and  woolly.  I  have  infpeded 
feveral  of  thefe  poor  creatures,  and  always  found  them  weak 
fighted,  and,  in  general,  defedive  in  underftanding.  Thefe 
are  the  people  called  by  the  Spaniards  y^/i>mos ;  but  that  a 
nation  of  them  exifts  in  any  part  of  the  world,  as  afferted  by 
Voltaire,  I  do  not  believe. 

.  Vol.  II.  F  5  lives 
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K  tives  of  the  Gold  Coafl ;  who  may  be  faid  id 
conftitute  the  genuine  and  original  unmixed 
Negro,  both  in  perfon  and  charadter. 

The  circumftances  which  diftinguifli  the  Ko- 
fomantyn,  or  Gold  Coaft,  Negroes,  from  all 
others,  are  firmnefs  both  of  body  and  mind  ;  a 
ferocioufnefs  of  difpofition ;  but  withal,  adivity, 
courage,  and  a  ftubbornnefs,  or  what  an  ancient 
Roman  would  have  deemed  an  elevation,  of  foulj 
which  prompts  them  to  enterprizes  of  difficulty 
and  danger  -,  and  enables  them  to  meet  death, 
in  its  moft  horrible  fliape,  with  fortitude  or  in-* 
difference.  They  fometimes  take  to  labour  with 
great  promptitude  and  alacrityj  and  have  confti- 
tutions  well  adapted  for  it ;  for  many  of  them 
have  undoubtedly  been  Haves  in  Africa : — I  have 
interrogated  great  numbers  on  this  fubje<5l,  and 
although  fome  of  them  afferted  they  were  born 
free,  who,  as  it  was  afterwards  proved  by  the 
teftimony  of  their  own  relations,  were  adually 
fold  as  ilaves  by  their  mailers j  others  frankly  con- 
feffed  to  me  that  they  had  no  claim  to  freedom 
in  their  own  country,  and  were  fold  either  to 
pay  the  debts,  or  to  expiate  the  crimes,  of  their 
owners.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Gold  Coaft 
being  inhabited  by  various  different  tribes  which 
are  engaged  in  perpetual  Vv^arfare  and  hoftility 
with  each  other,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
I  many 
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many  of  the  captives  taken  in  battle,  and  fold 
in  the  European  fettlements,  were  of  free  con- 
dition in  their  native  country,  and  perhaps  the 
owners  of  flaves  themfelves.  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  fuch  men  fliould  endeavour,  even  by  means 
the  mofl  defperate,  to  regain  the  freedom  of 
which  they  have  been  deprived ;  nor  do  I  con- 
ceive that  any  further  circumftances  are  necef- 
fary  to  prompt  them  to  adion,  than  that  of 
being  fold  into  captivity  in  a  diftant  country. 
I  mean  only  to  fiate  fads  as  I  find  them.  Such 
I  well  know  was  the  origin  of  the  Negro  re- 
bellion which  happened  in  Jamaica  in  1760. 
It  arofe  at  the  inftigation  of  a  Koromantyn 
Negro  of  the  name  of  Tacky,  who  had  been  a 
chief  in  Gulneyj  and  it  broke  out  on  the  Frontier 
plantation  in  St.  Mary's  pariih,  belonging  to  the 
late  Ballard  Beckford,  and  the  adjoining  eftate 
of  Trinity,  the  property  of  my  deceafed  relation 
and  benefador  Zachary  Bayly,  to  whofe  wifdom, 
adivity  and  courage  on  this  occafion,  it  was 
owing  that  the  revolt  was  not  as  general  and 
deftrudive  as  that  which  now  rages  in  St.  Do- 
mingo (179 1).  On  thofe  plantations  were  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  Gold  Coaft  Negroes 
newly  imported,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  an 
individual  amongft  them  had  received  the  leaft 
Ihadow  of  ill  treatment  from  the  time  of  their 
arrival  there.     Concerning  thofe  on  the  Trinity 
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eftate,  I  can  pronounce  of  my  own  knowledge, 
that  they  were  under  the  government  of  an  over- 
feer  of  lingular  tendernefs  and  humanity.  His 
name  was  Abraham  Fletcher ;  and  let  it  be  re- 
membered, in  jullice  even  to  the  rebels,  and  as 
a  leiTon  to  other  overfeers,  that  his  life  was  fpared 
from  refpe6t  to  his  virtues.  The  infurgents  had 
heard  of  his  charader  from  the  other  Negroes,  and 
fuffered  him  to  pafs  through  them  unmolefted — 
this   faft    appeared   in   evidence  (^J.     Having 

collected 

C^J  Mr.  Bayly  had  himfelf  left  the  Trinity  eftate  the  pre* 
ceding  evening,  after  having  perfonally  infpefted  into  the 
fituation  of  his  newly  purchafed  Africans,  and  delivered 
them  with  his  own  hands  their  clothing  and  knives,  little  ap- 
prehending the  bloody  bufinefs  in  which  thefe  knives  were 
foon  afterwards  employed.  He  flept  at  Ballard's  Valley,  a 
plantation  of  Mr.  Cruikftiank,  a  few  miles  diftant ;  and  was 
awoke  by  lus  fervant  at  day-break,  with  the  information  that 
hjis  Trinity  Negroes  had  revolted.  The  intelligence  was 
brought  by  forae  of  his  own  people,  who  had  fled  in  fearch 
of  their  Mafter,  and  reported  that  the  infurgents  were  clofe 
at  their  heels.  No  time  therefore  being  to  be  loft,  Mr.  Bayly- 
recommended  to  Mr.  Cruikfhank,  and  fome  other  Gentle- 
men who  were  with  him,  to  proceed  forthwith,  with  fuch 
arms  as  they  could  colleft,  to  an  eftate  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  having  a.defenfible  houfe,  was  fixed  on  as  a  proper 
place  of  rendezvous  ;  promifing  to  join  them  in  a  few  hours. 
He  then  mounted  his  horfe,  and  proceeded  himfelf  in  fearch 
of  the  rebels,  conceiving  (as  he  knew  they  had  no  reafon  to 
complain  of  ill  treatment)  that  his  prefeqce  and  perfuafion^ 
would  reduce  them  to  obedience.  As  he  defcended  the  hi^ 
on  which  Mr.  Cruikfliank's  houfe  was  fituated,  he  heard  the 
Koromantyn  yell  of  u'«r,  and  faw  the  whole  body  of  rebel 

Negroet 
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colle6led   tliemfelves   into   a  body  about   one  c  h  a 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  proceeded  to  the 
fort  at  Port  Maria  j  killed  the  centinel,  and  pro- 

Negroes  in  full  piaffcl?  for  the  habitation  of  the  Overfeer  j 
a  fmaller  hoijfe  fituated  within  half  a  mile  of  the  other. 
He  approached  them  not^'ithftanding,  and  waving  his  hat, 
endeavoured  to  obtain  a  hearing,  but  was  anfwered  by  a  dif- 
qharge  of  mufquetry,  by  which  his  fervant's  horfe  was  (hot 
under  him,  and  both  himfelf  and  the  fervant  very  narrowly 
efcaped  with  life.     The  Savages  then  proceeded  to  the  maf- 
facre  of  the  White  people  in  the  Overfeer's  houfe  ;  and  Mr.^ 
Bayly  rode  round  to  all  the  different  plantations  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, giving  them  notice  of  their  danger,  and  fending 
all  the  Whites  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.    By  this  meafure 
he  had  collected  before  noon  about  130  Whites  and  trufty 
Blacks,   tolerably  armed ;   whom  he  then  led  in  purfuit  of 
the  rebels.    They  were  found  at  Haywood-Hall,  roafting 
an  ox  by  the  flames  of  the  buildings,  which  they  had  fat  ore 
fire.     The   Whites  attacked  them   with   great  fury,  killed 
eight  or  nine  on  the  fpot,  took  feveral  of  them  prifoners,  and 
drove  the  reft  into  the  woods,  where  they  afted  afterwards 
wholly  on  the  defenfive,  and  werefoon  exterminated.   Thua^ 
a  timely  check  was  given  to  a  confpiracy,  which  was  found 
to  have  been  general  among  the  Koromantyn  Negroes  through- 
out the  Ifiand,  and  the  country  was  probably  faved  from  utter 
deftrudion  by  the  prudence  and  promptitude,  of  an  indi- 
vidual.— I   have  related  thefe  circumftances  concerning  my 
deceafed  relation's  conduft  on  this  occafion  for  two  reafonsj 
firft,  becaufe  it  prefents  an  example  to  be  imitated  in  fimilar 
emergencies ;  and  fecondly,  becaufe  I  have  thus  an  oppor- 
tunity given  me  of  paying  a  jufl:  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one, 
whom  I  loved  and  honoured  when  living,  and  lamented 
Avhen  dead,  with  more  than  filial  affedion  and  piety  \  for  he 
poflefled  the  cleareft  head,  the  mofl:  enlarged  and  compr?- 
fienfive  mind,  the  fweeteft  temper,  and  the  kindeft  and  moft 
benevolent  difpofition,  of  any  man  that  it  has  been  my  fortune 
to  meet  with,  in  my  diverlified  journey  through  life  !     See 
vol-  u  p.  |o§» 

vided 
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^^'       and  ammunition  as  they  could  conveniently  dif- 
pofe  of.     Being  by  this  time  joined  by  a  num- 
ber of  their  countrymen  from  the  neighbouring 
plantations,  they  marched  up  the  high  road  that 
led  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  carrying 
death  and  defolation  as  they  went.     At  Ballard's 
Valley  they  furrounded  the  overfeer's  houfe  about 
four  in  the  morning,  in  which  finding  all  the 
White  fervants  in  bed,  they  butchered  every  one 
of  them  in  the  moft  favage  manner,  and  literally 
drank  their  blood  mixed  with  rum.     At  Efher, 
and  other  eftatSs,  they  exhibited  the  fame  tra- 
gedy J  and  then  fet  fire  to  the  buildings  and  canes. 
In  one  morning  they  murdered  between  thirty 
and  forty  Whites  and   Mulattoes,  not  fparing 
even  infants  at  the  breaft,  before  their  progrefs 
was  flopped.     Tacky,  the  Chief,  was  killed  in  the 
woods  by  one  of  the  parties  that  went  in  piirfuit 
of  them  ;  but  fome  others  of  the  ringleaders  be- 
ing taken,  and  a  general  inclination  to  revolt  SLp- 
pearing  among  all  the  Koromantyn  Negroes  in 
the  ifland,  it  was  thought  neceffary  to  make  a  few 
terrible  examples  of  fome  of  the  moft  guilty. 
Of  three  who  were  clearly  proved  to  have  been 
concerned  in  the   murders  committed  at   Bal- 
lard's Valley,  one  was  condemned  to  be  burnt^ 
and  the  other  two  to  be  hung  up  alive  in  irons, 
and  left  to  perifli  in  that  dreadful  fituation.  The 
Wretch  that  was  burnt  was  made  to  fit  on  tlie 

ground. 
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ground,  and  his  body  being  chained  to  a;n  iron  c  h  a  p. 
Hake,  the  fire  was  apphed  to  his  feet.    He  utter-       ^^^• 
cd  not  a  groan,  and  faw  his  legs  reduced  to  afhes 
with  the  utmofl  firmnefs  and  compofure ;  after 
which,  one  of  his  arms  by  fome  means  getting 
loofe,  he  fnatched  a  brand  from  the  fire  that  was 
confuming  him,  and  flung  it  in  the-  face  of  the 
executioner.     The  two  that  were  hung  up  alive 
were  indulged,  at  their  own  requeft,  with  a  hearty- 
meal  immediately  before  they  were  fufpended  on 
the  gibbetj  which  was  erefted  in  the  parade  of 
the  town  of  Kingflon,     From  that  time,  until 
they  expired,  they  never  uttered  the  leail  com- 
plaint, except  only  of  cold  in  the  night,  but  di- 
verted themfelves  all  day  long  in  difcourfe  with 
their  countrymen,  who  were  permitted,  very  im- 
properly, to  furround  the  gibbet.  On  the  feventh 
day  a  notion  prevailed  among  the  fpedators,  that 
one  of  them  wifhed  to  communicate  an  important 
fecret  to  his  mafter,  my  near  relation  ;  who  being 
in.  St.  Mary's  parifli,  the   commanding  officer 
fent  for  me.     I  endeavoured,  by  means  of  an  in- 
terpreter, to  let  him  know  that  I  was  prefent  i 
but  I  could  not  underfland  what  he  faid  in  re-^ 
turn.     I  remember  that  both  he  and  his  feliow 
fufferer  laughed  immoderately  at  fomething  that 
occured, — I  know  not  what.     The  next  morn- 
ing one  of  them  filently  expired,  as  did  the  other 
»0  the  morning  of  the  ni^th  day. 
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The  courage,  or  unconcern,  which  the  people 
of  this  country  manifeft  at  the  approach  of  death, 
arifes,  doubtlefs,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  their  na- 
tional manners,  wars,  and  fuperftitions,  which  are 
all,  in  the  higheft  degree,  favage  and  fanguinar)^ 
A  power  over  the  lives  of  his  Haves  is  polTelTed,  and 
exercifed  too,  on  very  frivolous  occafions,  with- 
out compundion  or  fcruple,  by  every  mafter  of 
flaves  on  the  Gold  Coaft.     Fathers  have  the  like 
power  over  their  children.     In  their  wars  they 
are  bloody  and  cruel  beyond  any  nation  that  ever" 
exifted ;  for  all  fuch  of  their  captives  as  they  re- 
ferve  not  for  flaves,  they  murder  with  circum- 
flances  of  outrageous  barbarity;  cutting  them 
acrofs  the  face,  and  tearing  away  the  under  jaw^ 
which  they  preferve   as   a  trophy,  leaving   th© 
miferable  vidims  to  perifli   in  that  condition. 
I  have  coUeded  this  account  from  themfelves. 
They  tell  me  likewife,  that  whenever  a  confider- 
able  man  expires,  feveral  of  his  wives,  and  a 
great  number  of  his  flaves,  are  facrificed  at  his 
funeral.     This  is  done,  fay  they,  that  he  may  be 
properly  attended  in  the  next  world.     This  cir- 
cumflance  has  been  confirmed  to  me  by  every 
Gold  Coaft  Negro  that  I  have  interrogated  ori 
the  fubjed,  and  I  have  enquired  of  many  (c). 

Ill 

CcJ  The  following  partic\ilars  I  colle^^ed  from  fome  of  my 
own  Koromantyn  Negroes,  whofe  veracity  I  had  no  reafon  ta 
doubt  ;-^Clarat  ^  ipoft  faithful  well-difpofed  woman,  who  was 
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In  a  country  where  executions  are  fo  frequent, 
and  human  blood  is  fpilt  with  fo  little  remorfe, 
death  mufl  necelTarily  have  loft  many  of  its 

terrors  J 

brought  from  the  Gold  Coaft  to  Jamaica  the  latter  end  of 
1 784,  relates,  "  that  fiie  was  born  in  a  village  near  Anan^boo  j 
that  her  father  and  mother,  and  their  children  (nine  in  num- 
ber) were  flaves  to  a  great  man  named  Jnamoa,  on  whofe 
death  ihe  herfelf,  and  two  of  her  brothers  (who  likewife  be- 
long to  me)  with  feveral  others  of  his  Haves,  were  fold  to  pay 
his  debts.  That  twenty  others  were  killed  at  his  funeral.  I  aflced 
her  which  country  flie  liked  beft,  Jamaica  or  Guiney?  She 
replied,  that  Jamaica  was  the  better  country,  "/or  that  peopk 
were  not  killed  there,  as  in  Guiney,  at  the  funeral  of  their  majiers.''* 
She  informed  me  alfo,  in  anfwer  to  fome  other  enquiries,  of  a 
remarkable  fa£l  (i.  e.)  that  the  natives  of  the  Gold  Coaft  give 
their  children  iheyaivs  (a  frightful  diforder)  iy  inoculation',  and 
fhe  defcribed  the  manner  of  performing  the  operation  to  be 
making  an  incifion  in  the  thigh,  and  putting  in  fome  of  the 
infe£lious  matter.  I  afked  her  what  benefit  they  expefted 
from  this  praftice  ?  She  anfwered,  that  by  this  means  their 
infants  had  the  diforder  flightly,  and  recovered  fpeedily, 
whereas  by  catching  it  at  a  later  time  of  life,  the  difeafe,  (he 
faid,  '  got  into  the  bone,''  that  was  her  expreffion. 

Cudjoe,  aged  (as  I  fuppofe)  about  fifty,  relates  that  he  was 
born  in  the  kingdom  of  Afiantee,  the  king  or  chieftain  of 
which  country  was  named  Poco.  Cudjoe's  elder  brother 
having  been  caught  in  adultery  with  the  wife  of  a  man 
named  Quaftiee,  was  adjudged  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  man  he 
had  injured ;  which  not  being  able  to  do,  he  delivered  over 
him  (Cudjoe)  who  was  at  that  time,  by  his  own  account,  a 
boy  about  fixteeft,  as  a  compenfation ;  and  Quafhee  immedi- 
ately carried  him  off,  and  foon  afterwards  fold  him  to  a  Black 
flave-merchant,^who  having  purchafed  many  others,  carried 
them  all  to  the  fea-coaft  (they  were  two  months  on  their 
journey)  and  fold  them  to  a  Captain  Reeder,  who  brought 
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terrors ;  and  the  natives  in  general,  confcious  thef 
have  no  fecurity  even  for  the  day  that  is  paffing 
over  them,  feem  prepared  for,  and  refigned  to, 
the  fate  that  probably  awaits  them.  This  con- 
tempt of  death,  or  indifference  about  life,  they 
bring  with  them  to  the  Weft  Indies  ;  but  if  for- 
tunately they  fall  into  good  hands  at  firft,  and 
become  well  fettled,  they  acquire  by  degrees 
other  fentiments  and  notions.  Nature  refumes 
her  lawful  influence  over  them.  With  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  fecurity,  the  love  of  exiftence  alfo, 
amid  ft  all  the  evils  that  attend  it  in  a  ftate  of 
flavery,  gains  admilTion  into  their  boibms.  They 
feel  it,  and,  fuch  is  the  force  of  habitual  bar- 

them  to  Jamaica.  I  afked  him,  what  right  his  brother  had 
to  fell  him?  '  Becaufe^  faid  he,  '  my  father  teas  dead\^  and 
by  his  account  fathers  have  an  unqiieltionable  right  to  fell 
their  children,  and  probably,  on  the  demife  of  the  father,  the 
fame  power  is  aflumed  by  the  eldefl  fon  over  the  younger 
branches.  He  relates  further,  that  the  king  has  the  power 
of  life  and  death,  and  that  executions  are  very  frequent. 
That  when  the  king  or  any  confiderable  man  dies,  a  great 
number  of  his  flaves  are  facrificed  at  his  tomb.  He  pretends 
not  to  afcertain  any  particular  number,  but  remembers  per- 
feftly  well  the  death  of  the  old  king  whom  Poco  fucceeded, 
and  is  pofitively  certain  that  upwards  of  one  hundred  people 
were  (laughtered  on  that  occafion.  To  convince  me  that  he 
underftood  what  he  faid  when  he  mentioned  that  number,  he 
counted  the  fingers  of  both  his  hands  ten  times.  He  faith 
further,  that  wars  are  very  frequent ;  that  all  able  men  are 
compelled  to  bear  arms ;  and  that  when  they  take  prifoaers, 
the  old  and  infirm  are  killed,  and  the  young  and  able  pre- 
ferved  to  be  fold  for  ilaves. 

barity, 
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barity,  feem  afliamed  of  their  own  weaknefs,  A 
gentleman  of  Jamaica  vifiting  a  valuable  Koro- 
mantyn  Negro  that  was  fick,  and  perceiving  that 
he  was  thoughtful  and  dejeded,  endeavoured  by 
foothing  and  encouraging  language,  to  raife  his 
drooping  fpirits.  Maja,  faid  the  Negro  (in  a 
tone  of  felf-reproach  and  confcious  degeneracy) 
Jmceme  come  to  White  man's  country  ?ne  lub  (love) 
life  too  much  ! 

Even  the  children  brought  from  the  Gold 
Coaft  manifeft  an  evident  fuperiority,  both  in 
hardinefs  of  frame,  and  vigour  of  mind,  over  all 
the  young  people  of  the  fame  age  that  are  im- 
ported from  other  parts  of  Africa.     The  like 
firmnefs  and  intrepidity  which  are  diftinguifhable 
in  adults  of  this  nation,  are  vifible  in  their  boys 
at  an  age  which  might  be  thought  too  tender  to 
receive  any  lafting  impreffion,  either  from  pre- 
cept or  example. — I  have  been  myfelf  an  eye- 
witnefs  to  the  troth  of  this  remark,  m  the  cir- 
cumflance  I  am  about  to  relate.     A  gentleman 
of  my  acquaintance,  who  had  purchafed  at  the 
fame  time  ten  Koromantyn  boys,  and  the  like 
number  of  Eboes  (the  eldeft  of  the  whole  ap- 
parently not  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age) 
caufed  them  all  to  be  colleded  and  brought 
before  him  in  my  prefence,  to  be  marked  on  the 
breafl.     This  operation  is  performed  by  heating 
a  fmall  filver  brand,  compofed  of  one  or  two 
G  2  letters. 
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BOOK  letters,  in  the  flame  of  fpirits  of  wine,  and  apply- 
'"^-  ing  it  to  the  ikin,  which  is  previoufly  anointed 
with  fweet  oil.  The  appHcation  is  inftantaneous, 
and  the  pain  momentary.  Neverthelefs  it  may 
be  eafily  fuppofed  that  the  apparatus  mufl  have 
a  frightful  appearance  to  a  child.  Accordingly, 
when  the  firll  boy,  who  happened  to  be  one  of 
the  Eboes,  and  the  ftouteft  of  the  whole,  was 
led  forward  to  receive  the  mark,  he  fcreamed 
dreadfully,  while  his  companions  of  the  fame 
nation  manifefted  flrong  emotions  of  fympathetic 
terror.  The  gentleman  ftopt  his  hand ;  but  the 
Koromantyn  boys,  laughing  aloud,  and,  imme- 
diately coming  forward  of  their  own  accord,  of- 
fered their  bofoms  undauntedly  to  the  brand,  and 
receiving  its  impreflion  without  flinching  in  the 
leaft,  fnapt  their  fingers  in  exultation  over  the 
poor  Eboes. 

One  cannot  furely  but  lament,  that  a  people 
thus  naturally  emulous  and  intrepid,  fliould  be 
funk  into  fo  deplorable  a  ftate  of  barbarity  and 
Tuperftition ;  and  that  their  fpirits  fliould  ever 
be  broken  down  by  the  yoke  of  flavery  !  What- 
ever may  be  alledged  concerning  their  ferociouf- 
nefs  and  implacability  in  their  prefent  notions  of 
right  and  wrong,  I  am  perfuaded  that  they  pof- 
fefs  qualities,  which  are  capable  of,  and  well  de- 
ferve  cultivation  and  improvement. — But  it  is 
time  to  conclude  my  obfervations  on  this  na- 
tion. 
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tion,  which  I  fhall  do,  with  fome  account  of  their 
rehgion ;  for  which  my  readers  are  indebted  to 
the  refearches  of  an  ingenious  gentleman  of  Ja- 
maica, who  is  well  acquainted  with  their  lan- 
guage and  manners.  Its  authenticity  has  been 
frequently  confirmed  to  me,  on  my  own  enquiries 
among  the  Koromantyn  Negroes  themfelves. 

They  believe  that  Accompong,  the  God  of 
the  heavens,  is  the  creator  of  all  things  j  a  Deity 
of  infinite  goodnefs;  to  whom  however  they 
never  offer  facrifices,  thinking  it  fufficient  to 
adore  him  with  praifes  and  thankfgiving. 

AssARCi  is  the  god  of  the  earth;  to  him 
they  offer  the  firfh  fruits  of  the  ground,  and  pour 
out  libations  of  the  liquors  they  drink  to  his 
honour,, 

If  BOA  is  the  god  of  the  lea:  if  the  arrival 
of  fhips  which  trade  upon  their  coall  is  delayed, 
they  facrifice  an  hog  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of 
Ipboa. 

Ob  BO  NET  is  a  malicious  deit)'-,  who  pervades 
heaven,  earth,  and  fea;  he  is  the  author  of  all 
evil,  and  when  his  difpleafure  is  fignified  by  the 
infli(flion  of  peftilential  diforders,  or  otherwife, 
nothing  will  divert  his  anger  but  human  facri- 
fices ;  which  are  feleded  from  captives  taken  in 
war,  or,  if  there  be  none  prefent,  then  from  their 
ilaves. 

Besides  the  above  deities,  every  family  has 
G  2,  a  peculiar 
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E  o  o  K  a  peculiar  tutelar  faint,  who  is  fuppofed  to  hay© 
been  originally  a  human  being  like  one  of  them-- 
felves,  and  the  firft  founder  of  their  family ;  upon 
the  anniverfary  of  whofe  burial,  the  whole  number 
of  his  defcendants  affemble  round  his  grave,  and 
the  oldeft  man,  after  offering  up  praifes  to  Ac- 
compong,  Affarci,  Tpboa,  and  their  tutelar  deity, 
facrifices  a  cock  or  goat,  by  cutting  its  throat,^ 
aiid  fhedding  the  blood  upon  the  grave.  Every 
head  of  an  houfehoid  of  the  family,  next  faerie 
fices  a  cock,  or  other  animal,  in  like  manner,  and 
as  foon  as  all  thofe  who  are  able  to  bring  facri-.* 
lices  have  made  their  oblations,  the  animals  which 
have  been  killed,  are  dreffed,  and  a  great  feftiva^ 
follows. 

Among  their  other  fuperftitions  alfo,  muft 
not  be  omitted  their  mode  of  adminiflering  an 
oath  of  fecrecy  or  purgation.— Human  blood,^ 
and  earth  taken  from  the  grave  of  fome  near  re- 
lation, are  mix;ed  with  water,  and  given  to  the. 
party  to  be  fworn,  who  is  compelled  to  drinl^ 
the  mixture,  with  an  imprecation,  that  it  may 
caufe  the  belly  to  burft,  and  the  bones  to  rot, 
if  the  truth  be  not  fpoken.  This  teft  is  fre- 
quently adminiflered  to  their  wives,  on  the  fuf- 
picion  of  infidelity,  and  the  refemblance  which 
it  bears  to  the  trial  of  jealoufy  by  the  l^kte?-  water 
defcribed  in  the  book  of  Numbers  (chap,  v.)  is. 
^  curious  and  ftri^cing;  circumftance, 
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1  NOW  proceed  to  the  people  of  Wliidah,  or 
Fida.  The  Negroes  of  this  country  are  called 
generally  in  the  Weft  Indies  Papazvs,  and  are 
unqueftionably  the  moft  docile  and  beft-difpofed 
flaves  that  are  imported  from  any  part  of  Africa. 
Without  the  fierce  and  favage  manners  of  the 
Koromantyn  Negroes,  they  are  alfo  happily  ex- 
empt from  the  timid  and  defponding  temper  of 
the  Eboes,  who  will  prefently  be  mentioned. 
The  cheerful  acquiefcence  with  which  thefe 
people  apply  to  the  labours  of  the  field,  and 
their  conftitutional  aptitude  for  fuch  employ- 
ment, arife,  without  doubt,  from  the  great  atten- 
tion paid  to  agriculture  in  their  native  country. 
Bofman  fpeaks  with  rapture  of  the  improved 
ftate  of  the  foil,  the  number  of  villages,  and  the 
induftry,  riches,  and  obliging  manners  of  the 
Natives.  He  obferves,  however,  that  they  are 
much  greater  thieves  than  thofe  of  the  Gold 
Coaft,  and  very  unlike  them  in  another  reiped:, 
namely,  in  the  dread  of  pain,  and  the  apprehen- 
fion  of  death.  "  They  are,"  fays  he,  "  fo  very 
apprehenfive  of  death,  that  they  are  unwilling  to 
hear  it  mentioned,  for  fear  that  alone  (liould 
haften  their  endj  and  no  man  dares  to  fpeak 
of  death  in  the  prefence  of  the  king,  or  any  gi-eat 
-man,  under  the  penalty  of  fuffering  it  liimfelf,_  as 
a  punifhment  for  his  prefumption."  He  relates 
further,  that  they  are  addided  to  gaming  beyond 
G  4  any 
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BOOK  any  people  of  Africa.  All  thefe  propenfities,  if 
^^'  I  am  rightly  informed,  are  obfervable  in  the  cha-* 
rafter  of  the  Papaws  in  a  ftate  of  llavery  in  the 
Weft  Indies.  That  punifhment  which  excites 
the  Koromantyn  to  rebel,  and  drives  the  Ebo 
Negro  to  fuicide,  is  received  by  the  Papaws  as 
the  chaftifement  of  legal  authority,  to  which  it 
is  their  duty  to  fubmit  patiently.  The  cafe  feems 
to  be,  that  the  generality  of  thefe  people  are  in  a 
ftate  of  abfolute  llavery  in  Africa,  and,  having 
been  habituated  to  a  life  of  labour,  they  fubmit 
to  a  change  of  fituation  with  little  reludiance. 

Many  of  the  Whidah  Negroes  are  found  to 
be  circumcifed.  Whether  it  be  a  religious  cere-^ 
mony  common  to  all  the  tribes  that  go  under 
the  appellation  of  Papaws,  I  know  not.  It  is 
praftifed  univerfally  by  the  Nagoes ;  a  people  that 
fpeak  the  Whidah  language;  but  I  have  met  with 
Negroes  from  this  part  of  the  coaft  that  difavow 
the  pradice. 

We  are*  now  come  to  the  Bight  of  Benin, 
comprehending  an  extent  of  coaft  of  near  300 
Englifh  leagues,  of  which  the  interior  countries 
are  unknown,  even  by  name,  to-  the  people  of 
Europe,  All  the  Negroes  imported  from  thefe 
vaft  and  unexplored  regions,  except  a  tribe  which 
are  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Mocoes,  are 
called  in  the  Weft  Indies  Eboes ;  and  in  general 
they  appear  to  be  the  loweft  and  moft  wretched 
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of  all  the  nations  of  Africa.  In  complexion  they 
are  much  yellower  than  the  Gold  Coafl  and 
Whidah  Negroes;  but  it  is  a  fickly  hue,  and 
their  eyes  appear  as  if  fuffufed  with  bile,  even 
when  they  are  in  perfed  health.  I  cannot  help 
obferving  too,  that  the  conformation  of  the  face, 
in  a  great  majority  of  them,  very  much  refembles 
that  of  the  baboon,  I  believe  indeed  there  is,  in 
moll  of  the  nations  of  Africa,  a  greater  elonga- 
tion of  the  lower  jaw,  than  among  the  people 
of  Europe ;  but  this  diftindion  I  think  is  more 
vifible  among  the  Eboes,  than  in  any  other 
Africans.  I  mean  not  however  to  draw  any  con- 
clulion  of  natural  inferiority  in  thefe  people  to  the 
reft  of  the  human  race,  from  a  circumftance  which 
perhaps  is  purely  accidental,  and  no  more  to  be 
conlidered  as  a  proof  of  degradation,  than  the  red 
hair  and  high  cheek  bones  of  the  Natives  of  the 
North  of  Europe. 

The  great  objedion  to  the  Eboes  as  flaves,  is 
their  conftitutional  timidity,  and  defpondency  of 
mind ;  which  are  fo  great  as  to  occafion  them 
very  frequently  to  feek,-  in  a  voluntary  death,  a 
refuge  from  their  own  melancholy  refledions. 
They  require  therefore  the  gentleft  and  mildeft 
treatment  to  reconcile  them  to  their  fituationj 
but  if  their  confidence  be  once  obtained,  they 
manifeft  as  great  fidelity,  affedion,  and  grati- 
tude, as  can  reafonably  be  expeded  from  men 
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in  a  ftate  of  flavery.  The  females  of  this  nation 
are  better  labourers  than  the  men,  probably  from 
having  been  more  hardly  treated  in  Africa. 

The  depreffion  of  fpirits  which  thefe  people- 
feem  to  be  under,  on  their  firfh  arrival  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  gives  them  an  air  of  foftnefs  and. 
fdbmiffion,  v«4iich  forms  a  ftriking  contraft  ta 
the  frank  and  fearlefs  temper  of  the  Koromantyn 
Negroes.  Neverthelefs,  the  Eboes  are  in  fad: 
more  truly  favage  than  any  nation  of  the  Gold 
Coaft;  inafmuch  as  many  tribes  among  them,. 
efpecially  the  Moco  tribe,  have  been,  without 
doubt,  accuftomed  to  the  fhocking  pradice  of 
feeding  on  human  fleih.  This  circumftance  I 
liave  had  attefted  beyond  the  poffibiiity  of  dif- 
pute,  by  an  intelligent  truft-vvorthy  domeftic  of 
the  Ebo  na.t!on,.  who  acknowledged  to  me,  though, 
with  evident  {hame  and  reluftance,  (having  lived 
^any  years  among  the  Whites)  that  he  had 
himfelf,  in  his  youth,  frequently  regaled  on  this, 
horrid  banquet :  and  his  account  received  a 
Ihocking  coniirmation  from  a  circumftance  which, 
occurred  in  the  year  1770  in  Antigua,  where 
two  Negroes  of  the  fame  country  were  tried  for 
killing  and  devouring  one  of  their  fellow-flaves, 
in  that  ifland.  They  were  purchafed,  a  fliort 
time  before,  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Chriftian,  out  of  a  fliip  from  Old  Calabar,  and  I 
^m  told  were  convided  on  the  cleareft  evidence. 

Of 
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Of  the  religious  opinions  and  modes  of 
worlhip  of  the  Eboes,  we  know  but  little ;  ex- 
cept that,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Whidah,  they 
pay  adoration  to  certain  reptiles,  of  which  the 
guana  (a  fpecies  of  lizard)  is  in  the  higheft  efti- 
niation  (d).  They  univerfally  pradife  circum- 
cifion,  "  which  with  fome  other  of  their  fuper- 
ftitions  (fays  Purchas)  may  feem  Mahometan, 
but  are  more  likely  to  be  ancient  Ethnic  rites  j 
for  many  countries  of  Africa  admit  circumcifion, 
and  yet  know  not,  or  acknowledge  not,  Maho-> 
rnetanifmj    but   are    either   Chriflians,   as   the 

(d)  I  have  been  aflured  by  an  intelligent  perfon  who  had 
vifited  many  parts  of  Africa,  that  the  Eboes  frequently  ofFe^' 
^ip  human  facrifices  In  their  worfliip  of  this  animal. .  Perhaps 
the  certainty  of  this  may  be  queftioned ;  but  the  following 
anecdote  is  undoubtedly  true.  In  the  year  1787,  two  of  the 
feamen  of  a  Liverpool  fhip  trading  at  Bonny,  being  afhore 
watering,  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  guana,  as  they  were 
rolling  a  cafk  to  the  beach.  An  outcry  was  immediately 
raifed  among  the  Natives,  and  the  boat's  crew  were  fur- 
rounded  and  feized,  and  all  trade  interdifted,  until  public 
juftice  fliould  be  fatisiied  and  appeafed.  The  offenders,  being 
carried  before  the  king,  or  chief  man  of  the  place,  were  ad- 
judged to  die.  However,  the  feverity  of  juftice  being  fof- 
tened  by  a  bribe  from  the  captain,  the  fentence  was  at  length 
changed  to  the  following,  that  they  fhould  pay  a  fine  of  700 
bars  (about  £.7^)  and  remain  in  the  country  as  flaves  to  the 
king,  until  the  money  fliould  be  raifed.  The  captain  not 
|)eing  willing  to  advance  fo  large  a  fum  for  the  redemption 
of  thefe  poof  wretches,  failed  without  them,  and  what  became 
pf  them  afterwards  I  have  not  heard.^ 

Cophtf^ 
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BOOK   Cophti,  Abiffinians,   or   Gentiles.     They  (the 
IV.       people  of  Benin)  cut  or  rafe  the  ikin  with  thrce 
lines  drawn  to  the  navel,  efteeming  it  necefl&ry 
io  falvation.'* 

Next  in  order  to  the  Whidah  Negroes,  are 
thofe  from  Congo  and  Angola ;  whom  I  confider 
to  have  been  originally  the  fame  people.  I  caa 
fay  but  little  of  them  that  is  appropriate  and 
particular ;  except  that  they  are  in  general  a 
flender  lightly  race,  of  a  deep  and  glofly  black 
(a  tribe  of  the  Congoes  excepted,  who  very  nearly 
refemble  the  Eboes)  and  I  believe  of  a  difpoli-. 
tion  naturally  mild  and  docile.  They  appear  to 
me  to  be  fitter  for  domeftic  fervice  than  for 
field-labour.  They  are  faid  however  to  become 
expert  mechanlcks ;  and,  what  is  much  to  their 
honour,  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  more  flrldtly 
honeft  than  many  other  of  the  African  tribes. 

Having  thus  recited  fuch  obfervations  as 
have  occurred  to  me  on  contemplating  the  va- 
rious African  nations  in  the  Weft  Indies  fepa- 
rately  and  diftind  from  each  other,  I  fliall  now 
attempt  an  eftimate  of  their  general  charaderand 
difpofitlons,  Influenced,  as  undoubtedly  they  are 
in  a  great  degree,  by  their  fituatlon  and  condi- 
tion in  a  ftate  of  llaverv ;  circumftances  that  foon 
efface  the  native  original  impreffion  which  dlftin- 
^uifhcs  one  nation  from  another  in  Negroes  fiewly 
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imported,  and  create  a  fimilitude  of  manners,  and 
a  tiniformity  of  charader  throughout  the  whole 
body. 

Thus,  notwithftanding  what  has  been  related 
of  the  firmnefs  and  courage  of  the  natives  of  the 
Gold  Coaft,  it  is  certain  that  the  Negroes  in  ge- 
neral in  our  illands  (fuch  of  them  at  leaft  as  have 
been  any  length  of  time  in  a  ftate  of  fervitude) 
are  of  a  diftruftful  and  cowardly  difpofition.  So 
degrading  is  the  nature  of  flavery,  that  fortitude 
of  mind  is  loft  as  free  agency  is  reftrained.  To 
the  fame  caufe  probably  muft  be  imputed  their 
propenfity  to  conceal,  or  violate  the  truth ;  which 
is  fo  general,  that  I  think  the  vice  of  falfehood 
is  one  of  the  rnoft  prominent  features  in  their 
charader.  If  a  Negro  is  aiked  even  an  indif- 
ferent queftion  by  his  mafter,  he  feldom  gives  an 
immediate  reply;  but,  affeding  not  to  under- 
ftand  what  is  faid,  compels  a  repetition  of  the 
queftion,  that  he  may  have  time  to  coiifider,  not 
what  is  the  true  anfwer,  but  what  is  the  moft 
pohtick  one  for  him  to  give.  The  pronenefs  ob- 
fervable  in  many  of  them  to  the  vice  of  theft, 
has  already  been  noticed  ;  and  I  am  afraid  that 
evil  communication  makes  it  almoft  general. 

It  is  no  eafy  matter,  I  confefs,  to  difcriminate 
thofe  circumftances  v/hich  are  the  refult  of  proxi- 
mate caufes,  from  thofe  which  are  the  effeds  of 
national  cuftoms  and  early  habits  in  favage  life ; 

but 
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but  I  am  afraid  that  cowardice  and  diffimulatioil 
have  been  the  properties  of  ilavery  in  all  ages,  and 
will  continue  to  be  fo,  to  tlie  end  of  the  worlds 
It  is  a  fituation  that  neceffarily  fuppreffes  many 
of  the  befl;  affeftions  of  the  human  heart. — If  it 
calls  forth  any  latent  virtues,  they  are  thofe  of 
fympathy  and  compaffion  towards  perfons  in  the 
fame  condition  of  hfe ;  and  accordingly  we  find 
that  the  Negroes  in  general  are  ftrongly  attached 
to  their  countrymen,  but,  above  all,  to  fuch  of 
their  companions  as  came  in  the  fame  fliip  with 
them  from  Africa.  This  is  a  ftriking  circum- 
ftance :  the  term  Jhipmate  is  underflood  among 
them  as  fignifying  a  relation  ihip  of  the  mofl  en- 
dearing nature  j  perhaps  as  recalling  the  timci 
when  the  fufferers  were  cut  off  together  from 
their  common  country  and  kindred,  and  awaken- 
ing reciprocal  fympathy,  from  the  remembrance 
of  mutual  afflidion. 

But  their  benevolence*  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions, extends  no  further.  The  fofter  virtues  are 
feldom  found  in  the  bofom  of  the  enflaved 
African.  Give  him  fufficient  authority,  and  he 
becomes  the  moft  remorfelefs  of  tyrants.  Of  all 
the  degrees  of  wrctchednefs  endured  by  the  fons 
of  men,  the  greateft,  affuredly,  is  the  mifery  which 
is  .felt  by  thofe  who  are  unhappily  doomed  to  be 
the  Slaves  of  Slaves ;  a  moft  unnatural  relation, 
which  fometimes  takes  place  in  the  fugar  planta- 
tions j 
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tions ;  as  for  inftance,  when  it  is  found  neceffary 
to  inftruct  yxDung  Negroes  in  certain  trades  or 
handicraft  employments.  In  tliofe  cafes  it  is 
nfual  to  place  them  in  a  fort  of  apprenticeihip  to 
fuch  of  the  old  Negroes  as  are  competent  to 
sive  them  inftruftion ;  but  the  harihnefs  with 
which  thefe  people  enforce  their  authority,  is 
extreme ;  and  it  ferves  in  lome  degree  to  leffen 
the  indignation  which  a  good  mind  neceffarily 
feels  at  the  abufes  of  power  by  the  Whites,  to 
obferve  that  the  Negroes  themfelves,  when  in- 
veiled  with  command,  give  full  play  to  their  re- 
vengeful paffions ;  and  exercife  all  the  wantonnefs 
of  cruelty  without  reilraint  or  remorfe. 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  made  concern- 
ing their  condud;  towards  the  inferior  animal 
creation.  Their  treatment  of  cattle  under  their 
direAion  is  brutal  beyond  belief.  Even  the 
ufeful  and  focial  qualities  of  the  dog  fecure  to 
him  no  kind  ufage  from  an  African  mafber.  AU 
though  there  is  fcarce  a  Negro  that  is  not  at- 
tended by  one,  they  feem  to  maintain  thefe  poor 
animals  folely  for  the  purpofe  of  having  an  objeft 
whereon  to  exercife  their  caprice  and  crueltVo 
And,  by  the  way,  it  is  a  fmgular  circumftance, 
and  not  the  lefs  true  for  being  fomewhat  ludi- 
crous, that  the  animal  itfelf,  when  the  property 
of  a  Negro,  betrays  at  firfh  fight  that  fuch  is  his 
condition  j  for,  lofing  his  playful  propenlities,  he 
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feems  to  feel  the  inferiority  of  his  flationi  and  ac* 
tually  crouches  before  fuch  of  his  own  fpecies,  a^ 
are  ufed  to  better  company.  With  the  manners, 
he  acquires  alfo  the  cowardly,  thievifli,  and  fuHen 
difpofition  of  his  African  tyrant. 

But,  notwithftandihg  what  has  been  related 
of  the  feififli  and  unrelenting  temper  of  the  en^ 
llaved  Africans,  they  are  faid  to  be  highly  fufcep- 
tible  of  the  paffion  of  love.  It  has  even  been 
fuppofed  that  they  are  more  fubjed  tOj  and  fen- 
fible  of,  its  impreflion,  than  the  natives  of  colder 
dimates.  "  The  Negro  (fays  Dr.  Robertfon) 
slows  with  all  the  warmth  of  defire  natural  to  his 
climate."  "  The  tender  paffion  (fays  another 
writer)  is  the  moft  ardent  one  in  the  breaft  of  the 
enflaved  African. — It  is  the  only  fource  of  his 
joys,  and  his  only  folace  in  afflidion."  Monlieur 
de  Chanvalon  (the  hiftorian  of  Martinico)  expa^ 
tiates  on  the  fame  idea  with  great  eloquence.— 
"  Love,  (fays  he)  the  child  of  nature,  to  whom 
Ilie  entrufts  her  own  prefervation;  whofe  progrefs 
no  difficulties  can  retard,  and  who  triumphs  even 
in  chains ;  that  principle  of  life,  as  necefiary  to 
the  harmony  of  the  univerfe,  as  the  air  which  we 
brearhe,  infpires  and  invigorates  all  the  thoughts 
andpurpofes  of  the  Negro,  and  lightens  the  yoke 
of  his  flavery.  No  perils  can  abate,  nor  impend- 
ing puniQiments  reftrain,  the  ardour  of  his  paf- 
fion.— He  leaves  his  matter's  habitation,  and  tra- 
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Verfing  the  wildernefs  by  night,  difregarding  its 
noxious  inhabitants,  feeks.a  refuge  from  his  for- 
rows,  in  the  bofom  of  his  faithful  and  afFediionate 
miftrefs." 

All  this  however  is  the  language  of  poetry 
and  the  vifions  of  romance.  The  poor  Negro 
has  no  leifure  in  a  ftate  of  flavery  to  indulge  a 
paffion,  which,  however  defcended,  is  nourifhed 
by  idlenefs.  If  by  love,  is  meant  that  tender  at- 
tachment to  one  individual  objed,  which,  in  civi- 
lifed  life,  is  delire  heightened  by  fentiment,  and 
refined  by  delicacy,  I  doubt  if  it  ever  found  a 
place  in  an  African  bofom. — The  Negroes  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  both  men  and  w^omen,  would  con- 
fider  it  as  the '  greateft  exertion  of  tyranny,  and 
the  moft  cruel  of  all  hardfliips,  to  be  compelled 
to  confine  themfelves  to  a  fingle  connedion  with 
the  other  fex ;  and  I  am  perfuaded  that  any  at- 
tempt to  reftrain  their  prefent  licentious  and  di{^ 
folute  manners,  by  introducing  the  marriage  ce- 
remony among  them,  as  is  ftrenuouily  recomr 
mended  by  many  perfons  in  Great  Britain,  would 
be  utterly  impradicable  to  any  good  purpofe. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  the  Negroes  are 
not  altogether  reduced  to  fo  deplorable  a  ftate  of 
ilavery,  as  is  commonly  reprefented,  when  it  is 
known  that  they  boldly  claim  and  exercife  a  right 
of  difpofing  of  themfelves  in  this  reiped,  accord- 
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BOOK   ii^g  to  their  own  will  and  pleafure,  without  an;^' 
IV.       controul  from  their  mafcers. 

That  paffion  therefore  to  which  (dignified  by 
the  name  of  Love)  is  afcribed  the  power  of  foft- 
ening  all  the  miferies  of  fiavery,  is  mer^  animal^ 
defire,  implanted  by  the  great  Author  of  all  things; 
for  the  prefervation  of  the  fpecies.  This  the  Ne- 
groes, without  doubt,  poiFefs  in  common  with  the 
reft  of  the  animal  creation-,  and  they  indulge  ity. 
as  inclination  promptSj-in  an  alraoft  promifcuous 
intercourfe  with  the  other  fex,  or  at^  lead  in  tem- 
porary connections^. which  they  forfii  without  cc- 
femony,  atid  diffolve  without  reluftance.  Wheri- 
age  indeed  begins  to  mitigate  the  ardoiir,  and 
lelTen  the  fick^enefs  of  )''outh,.  many  of  them  form- 
attachments,  which,  ftrengthened  by  habit,  and 
endeared  by  the  confcioufnefs  of  mutual  imbe- 
cility, produce  a  union  for  life.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  behold  a  venerable  couple  of  this' 
ftamp.,- who,  tottering  under  the  load  of- years,, 
contribute  to  each  other's  comfort,  with  a  chear- 
ful  affiduity  whiclx  is  at  once  amiable  and  af- 
fe6ting. 

The  fituationof  the  agexl  among  the  Negroes 
is  indeed  commonly  fuch  as  to  make  them-  fomc 
amends  for  the  hardfliips  and  fufferings  of  their 
youth.  The  labour  required  of  the  men  is^ 
fddom  any  thing  more  than  to  guard  the  pro- 
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v^fion  grounds ;  and  the  women  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  attending  the  children,  in  nurling  the 
"lick,  or  in  other  eafy  avocations ;  but  their  hap- 
pinefs  chiefly  arifes  from  the  high  veneration  in 
which  old  age  is  held  by  the  Negroes  in  general, 
and  this  I  confider  as  one  of  the  few  pleafing  traits 
in  their  charader.    In  addrefling  fuch  of  their  fel- 
low-fervants  as  are  any  ways  advanced  in  years, 
they' prefix  to  their  names  the  appellation  of  Pa- 
rent, as  Ta  Quaco,  and  Ma  Quafheba ;  Ta  and 
Ma,  Signifying  Father  and  Mother,  by  which  de- 
lignation  they  mean  to  convey  not  only  the  idea 
of  filial  reverence,  but  alfo  that  of  efteem  and 
fondnefs.     Neither  is  the  regard  thus  difplayed 
towards  the   aged,   confined  to  outward  cere- 
monies and  terms  of  refped  alone.    It  is  founded 
on  an  adive  principle  of  native  benevolence,  fur- 
nifiiing  one  of  the  few  exceptions  to  their  general 
unrelenting  and  felfilh   charader.     The  whole 
body  of  Negroes  on  a  plantation  mufl:  be  re- 
duced to  a  deplorable  flate  of  wretchedncfs,  if, 
at  any  time,  they  fuffer  their  aged  companions  to 
want  the  common   neceflTaries  of  life,  or  even 
many  of  its  comforts,  as  far  as  they  can  procure 
them.     They  feem  to  me   to  be  aduated  on 
thefe  occafions  by  a  kind  of  involuntary  impulfe, 
operating  as  a  primitive  law  of  nature,  which 
fcorns  to  wait  the  cold  didates  of  reafon  :  among 
them.,   it   is  the  exercife  of  a  common  duty, 
H  2  which 
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which  courts  no  obfervatioii,  and  looks  for  nc^ 
applaufe  fej. 

Among  other  propenfities  and  qualities  of  the 
Negroes  mufl  not  be  omitted  their  ioquaciou-f- 
nefs.  They  are  as  fond  of  exhibiting  fet  fpeeches, 
as  orators  by  profeflion  j  but  it  requires  a  con- 
fiderable  Ihare  of  patience  to  hear  them  through- 
out ;  for  they  commonly  make  a  long  prefece 
before  they  come  to  the  point ;  beginning  with  a 
tedious  enumeration  of  their  paft  fervices  and 
hardfhips.  They  dwell  with  pecuhar  energy  (if 
the  fa6t  admits  it)  on  the  number  of  children 
they  have  prefented  ta  Majja  (Mqfter)  after 
which  they  recapitulate  fame  of  the  inftances  of 
particular  kindnefs  fliewn  them  by  their  owner 
or  employer,  adducing  thefe  alfo  as  proofs  of  their 
-own  merit;  it  being  evident,  they  think,  that  no 
fuch  kindnefs  can  be  s:ratuitous.     This  is  their 


(e)  The  greateft  afFront  (fays  Mr.  Long)  that  can  be  of- 
fered to  a  Negro,  is  ta  curfe  his  father  and  mother,  or  any  of 
his  progenitors.  It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place  to  add, 
that  many  of  the  Negroes  attain  to  great  longevity. — In  Fe- 
bruary 1792,  a  Black  woman  of  the  i»me  of  Flora  Gale  died 
at  the  very  extraordinary  age  of  120,  at  Savanna-Ia-Mar  in 
Jamaica.  She  remembered  perfecflly  well  the  great  earth- 
quake in  1692,  which  proved  fo  fatal  to  Port  RoyaL  Slie 
left  a  numerous  progeny  of  children,  grand  and  great-grand- 
children, and  it  is  remarkable  that  ihe  always  refufed  to  tic 
baptized,  affigning  for  reafon  her  defire  to  have  a  grand  Neg?o 
dance  at  her  funeral,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  Africa ;  a 
ceremony  never  allowed  in  Jamaica  at  the  burial  of  luch 
as  have  been  chriflened. 
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=iirual  exordium,  as  well  when  they  bring  com- 
plaints againft  others,  as  when  they  are  called 
upon  to  defend  themfelves ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to 
interrupt  either  plaintiff  or  defendant.  Yet  I 
have  fometimes  heard  them  convey  much  ftrong 
meaning  in  a  narrow  compafs :  I  have  been  fur- 
prifeu  oy  fuch  figurative  expreflions,  and  (not- 
withflanding  their  ignorance  of  abftrad  terms) 
fuch  pointed  fentences,  as  would  have  refiefted 
no  difgrace  on  poets  and  philofophers.  One  in- 
Ilance  recurs  to  my  memory,  of  fo  fignificant  a 
turn  of  exprefTion  in  a  common  labouring  Negro, 
who  could  have  had  no  opportunity  of  improve- 
ment from  the  converfation  of  White  people,  as 
is  alone,  I  thin^k,  fuflicient  to  demonftrate  that 
Negroes  have  minds  very  capable  of  obfervation. 
I-t  was  a  fervant  who  had  brought  me  a  letter, 
and,  while,  I  was  preparing  an  anfwer,  had, 
through  wearinefs  and  fatigue,  fallen  afieep  on 
the  floor :  as  loon  as  the  papers  were  ready,  I  di- 
refted  him  to  be  awakened  ;  but  this  was  no  eafy 
matter.  When  the  Negro  who  attempted  to 
awake  him,  exclaimed  in  the  ufual  jargon,  You 
no  hear  Majpi  call  you-?  that  is.  Don't  you  hear 
Mafter  call  you  ?  Sleep,  replied  the  poor  fellow, 
looking  up,  and  returning  compofedly  to  his 
lumbers.  Sleep  hah  no  Majfa,  (Sleep  has  no 
Mafler.) 

pF  thofe  imitative  arts  in  which  perfc6tion 
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BOOK  can  be  attained  only  in  an  improved  flate  of  fo- 
ciety,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  Negroes 
have  but  little  knowledge.  An  opinion  prevails, 
in  Europe  that  they  poffefs  organs  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  fcience  of  mulick  j  but  this  I  be- 
lieve is  an  ill  founded  idea.  In  vocal  harmony 
they  difplay  neither  variety  nor  compafs.  Nature 
feems  in  this  refped  to  have  dealt  more  penu- 
rioufly  by  them  than  towards  the  reft  of  the 
human  race.  As  pradical  muficians,  fome  of 
them,  by  great  labour  and  careful  inftrudion> 
become  fufEciently  expert  to  bear  an  under-part 
in  a  publick  concert  j  but  I  do  not  recoiled  ever 
to  have  feen  or  heard  of  a  Negro  who  could  truly 
be  called  a  fine  performer  on  any  capital  inftru- 
ment.  In  general  they  prefer  a  loud  and  long- 
continued  noife  to  the  fineft  harmony,  and  fre- 
quently confume  the  whole  night  in.  beating  on  a 
hoard,  with  ajlick.  This  is  in  fid  one  of  their 
chief  mufical  inftrumentsj  befides  which,  they 
have  the  Banja  or  Merriwang,  the  Diindo,  and 
the  Goombay  v  all  of  African  origin.  The  firft  is 
an  imperfed  kind  of  violincello  j  except  that  it 
is  played  on  by  the  finger  like  the  guitar  i  pro- 
ducing a  difmal  monotony  of  four  notes.  The 
Dundo  is  precifely  a  tabor;  and  the  Goombay 
is  a  ruftick  drum ;  being  formed  of  the  trunk  of 
a  hollow  tree,  one  end  of  which  is  covered  with  a 
fheep's  fkin.     From  fuch  inftruments  nothing 

like 
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Ike  a  regular  tune  can  be  expeded,  nor  is  it 
attempted. 

Their  fongs  are  commonly  impromptu,  and 
there  are  among  them  individuals  who  refemble 
t\\&  improznfatore,  or  extempore  bards,  of  Italy; 
but  I  cannot  fay  much  for  their  poetry.  Their 
tunes  in  general  are  charaderiftick  of  their  na- 
tional manners;  thofe  of  the  Eboes  being  foft 
,ajid  languiibing ;  of  the  Koromantyns  heroick 
and  martial.  At  the  fame  time,  there  is  ob- 
feryable,  in  mod  of  them,  a  predominant  me- 
lancholy, which,  to  a  man  of  feeling.,  is  fometimes 
¥ery  aifeding. 

At  their  merry  meetings,  <ind  midnight  fef- 
tivals,  they  are  not  without  ballads  of  another 
kind,  adapted  to  fuch  occafions ;  and  here  they 
give  full  fcope  to  a  talent  for  ridicule  and  de- 
rifion,  which  is  exercifed  not  only  againft  each 
otlier,  but  alfo,  not  unfrequently,  at  the  expencc 
of  their  owner  or  employer ;  but  moft  part  of 
their  fongs  at  thefe  places  are  fraught  with  ob- 
fcene  ribaldry,  and  accompanied  with  dances  in 
the  higheft  degree  licentious  and  wanton. 

At  other  timeSj  more  efpecially  at  the  burial 
of  fuch  among  them  as  were  refpedled  in  life, 
or  venerable  through  age,  they  exhibit  a  fort  of 
Pyrrhick  or  warlike  dance,  in  which  their  bodies 
are  ftrongly  agitated  by  running,  leaping,  and 
Jumping,  with  many  violent  and  frantick  geflures 
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Their  funeral  fongs  too  are  all 
of  the  herolck  or  martial  caft ;  affording  fome 
colour  to  the  prevalent  notion,  that  the  Negroes 
conlider  death  not  only  as  a  welcome  and  happy 
releafe  from  the  calamities  of  their  condition,  but 
alfo  as  a  paffport  to  the  place  of  their  nativity ; 
a  deliverance  which,  while  it  frees  them  from 
bondage,  reftores  them  to  the  fociety  of  their 
deareft,  long-loft,  and  lamented  relatives  in  Africa. 
But  I  am  afraid  that  this,  like  other  European 
notions  concerning  the  Negroes,  is  the  dream  of 
poetry ;  the  fympathetick  effufion  of  a  fanciful 
or  too  credulous  an  imagination  f/J.  The  Ne- 
groes, 

f/)  Perhaps  It  was  fome  fuch  imagination  that  gave  rife  to 
the  following  little  poem— -the  produdlion  of  early  youth. 
And  now  publiflied  for  thefirft  time. 

ODE  ON    SEEING  A  NEGRO    FUNERAL, 

JN4ahaii  dies !  O'er  yonder  plain 
His  bier  is  borne  :    The  fable  train 

By  youthful  virgins  led  : 
Daughters  of  injur'd  Africk,  fay 
Why  raife  ye  thus  th'  heroick  lay. 

Why  triumph  o'er  the  dead  ? 

No  tear  bedews  their  fixed  eye  : 
'Tis  now  the  Hero  lives,  they  cry  :.— 

Releas'd  from  flav'ry's  chain  : 
Beyond  the  billowy  furge  he  flies, 
And  joyful  views  his  native  (kies, 

■And  long  jpft  bowers  again. 
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groes,  in  general,  are  fo  far  from  courting  death, 
that,  among  fuch  of  them  as  have  refided  an)'' 
length  of  time  in  the  Weft  Indies,  fuicide  is 

much 

On  Koromantyn's  palmy  foil 
Heroick  deeds  and  martial  toil 

Shall  fill  each  glorious  day; 
Love,  fond  and  faithful,  crown  thy  nights^ 
And  blifs  unbought,  unmix.'d  delights, 

Paft  cruel  wrongs  repay. 
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Nor  lordly  pride's  ftefn  avarice  there. 
Alone  fliall  nature's  bounties  fliare  ; 

To  all  her  children  free. — 
For  thee,  the  dulcet  Reed  fliall  fpring, 
His  balmy  bowl  the  Coco  bring, 
Th'  Anana  bloom  for  thee. 

The  thunder,  hark  !  'Tis  Africk's  God 
iHe  wakes,  he  lifts  th'  avenging  rod, 

And  fpeeds  th'  impatient  hours; 
From  Niger's  golden  flream  he  calls ; 
Fair  freedom  comes,— oppreffion  falls; 

And  vengeance  yet  is  ours ! 

Now,  Chriftian,  now,  in  wild  difmay- 
Of  Africk's  proud  revenge  the  prey. 

Go  roam  th'  affrighted  wood ; — 
Transform'd  to  tigers,  fierce  and  fell. 
Thy  race  fliall  prowl  with  favage  yell, 

And  glut  their  rage  for  blood  ! 

But  foft,— beneath  yon  tam'rind  fliade, 
Now  let  the  Hero's  limbs  be  laid ; 

Sweet  flumbers  blefs  the  brave  : 
There  fliall  the  breezes  fhed  perfume, 
Nor  livid  lightnings  blafi:  the  bloom 

That  decks  Mahali's  grave. 
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much  lefs  frequent  than  among  the  free-born, 
happy,  and  civiHfed  inhabitants  cf  Great  Britain,, 
With  them,  equally  with  the  Whites,  nature, 
ihrinks  back  at  approaching  diffolutioni  and 
when,  at  any  time,  fudden  or  untimely  death 
overtakes  any  of  their  companions,  inftead  of  re- 
joicing at  fuch  an  event,  they  never  fail  to  impute 
it  to  the  malicious  coiitrivances  and  diabolical 
arts  of  fome  pradtitioners  in  Oheah^  a  term  of 
African  origin,  fignifying  forcery  or  witchcraft, 
the  prevalence  of  which,  among  many  of  their 
countrymen,  all  the  Negroes  mod  firmly  and 
implicitly  beheve.  We  may  conclude,  therefore, 
that  tlieir  funeral  fongs  and  ceremonies  are  com- 
monly nothing  more  than  the  diffonance  of  favage 
barbarity  and  riot  j  as  remote  from  the  fond 
fuperftition  to  whiph  they  are  afcribed,  as  from^ 
%\\Q.  fober  didates  of  a  rational  forrow. 

Having  mentioned  the  pradlice  of  Obeah^ 
the  influence  of  which  has  fp.  powerful  an  efFecf^ 
pn  the  Negroes,  as  to  bias,  ;n  a  confiderable 
degree,  their  general  condudl,  d\fpofitions,  anc| 
manners,  I  fhall  conclude  the  prefent  chapter 
by  prefenting  to  my  readers  the  following  very 
curious  account  of  thisextrp,ordinary  fupgrftition, 
and  its  effects :  it  was  tranfmitted  by  the  Agent 
of  Jamaica  to  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council,  and  by  them  fubjoined  to  their 
|-eport  on  the  flave  trade  \  arid,  if  \  miiUk?  notj^ 

the 
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the  publick  are  chiefly  indebted  for  it  to  the 
diligent  refearches,  and  accurate  pen,  of  Mr. 
Long. 

"  The  term  Obeahy  Obiah,  or  Obia  (for  it  is 
varioully  ivritten)  we  conceive  to  be  the  adjedive, 
^nd  Obe  or  Obi  the  noun  fubftantive  5  and  that  by 
the  words  Obia-mQn  or  women,  are  meant  thofe 
who  pradife  Obi.     The  origin  of  the  term  we 
Ihould  confider  as  of  no  importance  in  our  anfwer 
to  the  queftions  propofed,  if,  in  fearch  of  it,  wc 
were  not  led  to  difquiiitions   that   are   highly 
gratifying  to  curiofity.     From  the  learned  Mr. 
Bryant's  fg)   commentary  upon  the  word  OpJ^,^ 
-we  obtain  a  very  probable  etymology   of  the 
term—"  A  ferpent,  in  the  Egyptian  language, 
^*  was  called  Ob  or  Jub.'' — "  Obion  is  ftill  the 
**  Egyptian  name  for  a  ferpent."-—^"  Mofes,  in 
"  the  name  of  God,  forbids  the  Ifraelites  ever 
*'  to  enquire  of  the  demon  Ob,  which  is  tranf-, 
**  lated  in  our  Bible  Charmer,  or  Wizard,  Eli- 
"  vinator,  aut  Sorcilcgus." — "  The  woman  at 
^'  Endor  is  called  Oub  or  Ob,  tranflated  Pytho- 
"  niffa  i  and  Oubaios  (he  cites  from  Horus  Apollo} 
**  was  the  name  of  the  Bafiliik  or  Royal  Serpent, 
''  emblem  of  the  fun,  and  an  aricient  oracular 
"  Deity  of  Africa."     This   derivation,  which 
applies  to  one  particular  fed,  the  remnant  pror 
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^  o  o  K  bably  of  a  very  celebrated  religious  order  in  re^. 
IV.  rnote  ages,  is  now  become  in  Jamaica  the  general 
term  to  denote  thofe  Africans  who  in  that  ifland 
praftife  witchcraft  or  forcery,  comprehending 
alfo  the  clafs  of  what  are  called  Myal-men,  or 
thofe  who,  by  means  of  a  narcotick  potion,  made 
with  the  juice  of  an  herb  (faid  to  be  the  branch- 
ed Calahe  or  fpecies  of  Solanwrn)  which  occafions 
a  trance  or  profound  fleep  of  a  certain  duration, 
endeavour  to  convince  the  deluded  fpeftators  of' 
their  power  to  re-animate  dead  bodies. 

''  As  far  as  we  are  able  to  decide  from  our 
own  experience  and  information  when  we  lived 
in  the  illand,  and  from  the  current  teftimony  of 
all  the  Negroes  we  have  ever  converfed  with  on 
the  fubjed:,  the  profeffors  of  Obi  are,  and  always 
were,  natives  of  Africa,  and  none  other  j  and  they 
have  brought  the  fcience  with  them  from  thence 
to  Jamaica,  where  it  is  fo  univerfally  pradifed, 
that  we  believe  there  are  few  of  the  large  eftates 
poffeffing  native  Africans,  which  have  not  one  or 
more  of  them.  The  oldefh  and  mofh  crafty  are 
thofe  who  ufually  attra6b  the  greatefl  devotion 
and  confidence ;  thofe  w-hofe  hoary  heads,  and  a 
(bmewhat  peculiarly  harfti  and  forbidding  in 
their  afped,  together  with  fome  fkill  in  plants  of 
the  medicinal  and  poifonous  fpecies,  have  quali-, 
fied  them  for  fuccefsful  impofition  upon  the 
weak  and  credulous.    The  Negroes  in  general, 
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ivhether  Africans  or  Creoles,  revere,  conflilt,  and 
fear  them  -,  to  thefe  oracles  they  refort,  and  with 
the  moil  implicit  faith,  upon  all  occafions,  whether 
for  the  cure  of  diforders,  the  obtaining  revenge 
for  injuries  or  Infults,  the  conciliating  of  favour, 
the  difcovery  and  punifhment  of  the  thief  or  the 
adulterer,  and  the  predidion  of  future  events. 
The  trade  which  thefe  impoftors  carry  on  is  ex- 
tremely lucrative ;  they  manufadure  and  fell  their 
Oi^ies  adapted  to  different  cafes  and  at  different 
prices.  A  veil  of  myftery  is  fhudiou%  thrown 
over  their  incantations,  to  which  the  midnight 
hours  are  allotted,  and  every  precaution'is  taken 
to  conceal  them  from  the  knowledge  and  dif- 
covery of  the  White  people.  The  deluded  Ne- 
groes, who  thoroughly  believe  in  their  fuper- 
Batural  power,  become  the  willing  accomplices 
in  this  concealment,  and  the  ftouteft  among 
them  tremble  at  the  very  fight  of  the  ragged 
bundle,,  the  bottle  or  the  egg-fliells,  which  are 
ftuck  in  the  thatch  or  hung  over  the  door  of  a 
hut,  or  upon  the  branch  of  a  plantain  tree,  to 
deter  marauders.  In  cafes  of  poifon,  the  natural 
effects  of  it  are  by  the  ignorant  Negroes^  afcribed 
entirely  to  the  potent  workings  of  Oi^i.  The 
wifer  Negroes  hefitate  to  reveal  their  fufpicions, 
through  a  dread  of  incurring  the  terrible  ven- 
geance which  is  fulminated  by  the  0beah-me4i 
againft  any  who  ihould  betray  them :  it  is  veiy 
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difficult  therefore  for  the  White  proprietor  to  diA 
tinguifh  the  Oheah  prqfejjbr  from  any  other  Ne- 
gro upon  his  plantation ;  and  fo  infatuated  are 
the  Blacks  in  general,  that  but  few  inftances 
occur  of  their  having  affumed  courage  enough 
to  impeach  thefe  mifcreants.  With  minds  fo 
firmly  prepoffeffed,  they  no  fooner  find  Obi  fet 
for  them  near  the  door  of  their  houfe,  or  in  the 
path  which  leads  to  it,  than  they  give  thetnfelves 
up  for  loft.  When  a  Negro  is  robbed  of  a  fowl 
or  a  hog,  he  applies  dirediy  to  the  0heah~va2ca. 
or  woman ;  it  is  then  made  known  among  his 
fellow  Blacks,  that  Ohi  is  fet  for  the  thief;  and 
as  foon  as  the  latter  hears  the  dreadful  news,  his 
terrified  imagination  begins  to  work,  no  refource 
is  left  but  in  the  fuperior  Ikill  of  fome  more  emi- 
nent Obeah-man  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  may 
counteraft  the  magical  operations  of  the  other ; 
but  if  no  one  can  be  found  of  higher  rank  and 
abilityj  or  if,  after  gaining  fuch  an  ally,  he  fiiould 
Hill  fancy  himfelf  affeded,  he  prefently  falls  into 
a  decline,  under  the  inceflant  horror  of  impend- 
ing calamities.  The  flighteft  painful  fenfation  in 
the  head,  the  bowels,  or  any  other  part,  any  cafual 
lofs  or  hurt,  confirms  his  apprehenfions,  and  he 
believes  himfelf  the  devoted  viftim  of  an  invifiblc 
and  irrefifllble  agency.  Sleep,  appetite,  and 
cheerfulnefs  forfake  him,  his  ftrength  decays, 
his   difi:urbed   imagination  is  haunted  without 
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refpite,  his  features  wear  the  fettled  gloom  of  de- 
fpondency  :  dirt,  or  any  other  unwholefome  fub- 
llance,  become  his  only  food,  he  contrafts  amor- 
bid  habit  of  bodyj  and  gradually  finks  into  the 
grave.     A  Negro,  who  is  taken  ill,  enquires  of 
the  Oheah-man  the  caufe  of  his  ficknefs,  whether 
it  will  prove  mortal  or  not,  and  within  what  time 
he  flmll  die  or  recover  .?    The  oracle  generally  af- 
,  cribes  the  diftempef  to  the  malice  of  fome  particu- 
lar perfon  by  name,  and  advifes  to  fet  Obi  for  that 
perfon ;  but  if  no  hopes  aie  given  of  recovery, 
immediate  defpair  takes  place,  which  no  medicine 
can  remove,  and  death    is  the  certain  confe- 
quence.      Thofe    anom.aious    fymptoms   which 
originate  from  caufes  deeply  rooted  in  the  mind,, 
fuch  as  the  terrors  of  Oh'i,  or  from  poifons,  whofe 
operation  is  flow  and  intricate^  will  baffle  the 
ikill  of  the  ableft  phyfician. 

Considering  tlie  multitude  of  occafions- 
'Which  may  provoke  the  Negroes  to  exercife  the 
powers  of  Obi  againft  each  other,  and  the  aflo- 
liifliing  influence  of  this  fuperftition  upon  their 
mmds,  we  cannot  but  attribute  a  very  confider- 
able  portion  of  the  annual  mortality  among  the 
Negroes  of  Jamaica  to  this  fafcinating  mifchief. 
"  The  Obi  is  ufaally  compofed  of  a  farrago^ 
of  materials,  moft  of  which  are  emimerated  in  the 
Jamaica  law  (h),  viz.    "  Blood,  feathers,  parrots 

(h)  Faffed  1 760. 
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BOOK  "  beaks,  dogs  teeth,  alligators  teeth,  broken 
"  bottles,  grave-dirt,  rum,  and  egg-fhells." 

"  With  a  view  to  illuftrate  the  defcription  we 
have  given  of  this  pradice,  and  its  common 
efFeds,  we  have  fubjoined  a  few  examples  out  of 
the  very  great  number  which  have  occurred  in 
Jamaica ;  not  that  they  are  peculiar  to  that  iiland 
only,  for  we  believe  fimilar  examples  may  be 
found  in  other  Weft  India  colonies.  Pere  Lahat^ 
in  his  hiftory  of  Martinico,  has  mentioned  fomc 
which  are  very  remajrkable  (i) . 

"  It  may  feem  extraordinary,  that  a  practice 
alledged  to  be  fo  frequent  in  Jamaica  fliould  not 
have  received  an  earlier  check  from  the  legiflaturci 
The  truth  is,  that  the  fkill  of  fome  Negroes,  in 
the  art  of  poi  foiling,  has  been  noticed  ever  fince 
the  colonifts  became  much  acquainted  with  them^ 
Sloane  and  Barham,  who  pradtifed  phylick  in 
Jamaica  in  the  laft  century,  have  mentioned  par- 
ticular inftances  of  it.  The  fecret  and  infidious 
manner  in  which  this  crime  is  generally  perpe- 
trated, makes  the  legal  proof  of  it  extremely 
difficult.  Sufpicions  therefore  have  been  fre- 
quent, but  deteftions  rare  :  thefe  murderers  have 
fometimes  been  brought  to  juftice,  but  it  is  reafon- 
able  to  beheve  that  a  far  greater  number  have 
efcaped  with  impunity.     In  regard  to  the  other 


(i)  Tome  ii.  p.  59.  447.  499.  506. 
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and  more  common  tricks  of  Obi,  fuch  as  hanging 
up  feathers,  bottles,  egg~(hells,  &c.  &c.  in  order 
to  intimidate  Negroes  of  a  thievifh  difpofition 
from  plundering  huts,  hog-ftyes,   or  provifion- 
grounds,  thefe  were  laughed  at  by  the  White  in- 
habitants as  harmlefs  ftratagems,  contrived  by 
the  more  fagacious,  for  deterring  the  more  fimple 
and  fuperfiitious  Blacks,  and  ferving  for  much 
the  fame  purpofe  as  the  fcarecrows  which  are  in 
general  ufed   among  our   Englifli  farmers    and 
gardeners.     But  in  the  year  1760,  when  a  very 
formidable  infurreftion  of  the  Koromantyn   or 
Gold  Coaft  Negroes  broke  out  in  the  pari(h  of  St, 
Mary,  and  fpread  through  almofh  every  other 
diftrift  of  the  illand,  an  old  Koromantyn  Negro, 
the  chief  inftigator  and  oracle  of  the  infurgents 
in  that  parifh,  who  had  adminiftered  the  Fetifh 
or  folemn  oath  to  the  confpirators,  and  furniilied 
them  with  a  magical  preparation  which  was  to 
render  them  invulnerable,  u^as  fortunately  ap- 
prehended, convided,  and  hung  up  with  all  his 
feathers  and  trumperies  about  him ;  and  his  ex- 
ecution   ftruck  the   infurgents   with    a   general 
panick,  from  which  they  never  afterwards  re- 
covered.   The  examinations  which  were  taken  at 
that  period,  firft  opened  the  eyes  of  the  publick 
to  the  very  dangerous  tendency  of  the  Obeak 
pradices,  and  gave  birth  to  the  law  which  was 
then  enaded  for  their  fuppreffion  and  punifn- 
VoL.  II.  I  ment. 
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But  neither  the  terror  of  this  law,  the 
ftrid  inveftigation  which  has  ever  fince  been 
made  after  the  profelTors  of  Oi-/,  nor  the  many 
examples  of  thofe  who  from  time  to  time  have 
been  hanged  or  tranfported,  have  hitherto  pro- 
duced the  defired  eife£t.  We  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  either  this  fed:,  like  others  in  the  world, 
has  flouriflied  under  perfecution  j  or  that  freOi 
fupplies  are  annually  introduced  from  the  Africaa 
feminaries. 


I^he  following  is  the  paper  referred  to  in  the  preced- 
ing account. 

OBEAH    PRACTICE. 

"  We  have  the  following  narratives  from  s 
planter  in  Jamaica,  a  gentleman  of  the  ftrideft 
veracity,  who  is  now  in  London,  and  ready  to 
attefl  the  truth  of  them. 

"  Upon  returning  to  Jamaica  in  the  year 
1775,  he  found  that  a  great  many  of  his  Negroes 
had  died  during  his  abfence  ;  and  that  of  fuch  as 
remained  alive,  at  lead  one-half  were  debilitated, 
bloated,  and  in  a  very  deplorable  condition.  The 
mortality  continued  after  his  arrival,  and  two  or 
three  were  frequently  buried  in  one  day  ;  others 
were  taken  ill,  and  began  to  decline  under  the 
fame  fymptoms.  Every  means  were  tried  by  me- 
dicines. 
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dicuies,  and  the  moft  careful  nuriing,  to  preferve 
the  lives  of  the  feebleft ;  but  in  fpite  of  all  his  en- 
deavours, this  depopulation  went  on  for  above  a 
twelvemonth   longer,  with   more   or   lefs  inter- 
miffion,  and  without  his  being  able  to  afcertain 
the  real  caufe,    though   the  Obeah  praElice  was 
ftrongly  fufpeded,  as  well  by  himfelf,  as  by  the 
do6tor  and  other  White  perfons  upon  the  planta- 
tion, as  it  was  known  to  have  been  very  common 
in  that  part  of  the  iiland,  and  particularly  among 
the  Negroes  of  the  Fapaw  or  Popo  country.    Still 
he  was  unable  to  verify  his  fufpicions,  becaufe 
the  patients  confhantly  denied  their  having  any 
thing  to  do  with  perfons  of  that  order,  or  any 
knowledge  of  them.     At  length  a  Negrefs,  who 
had  been  ill  for  fome  time,  came  one  day  and  in- 
formed him,  that  feeling  it  was  impoffible  for  her 
to  live  much  longer,  fhe  thought  herfelf  bound 
in  duty,  before  fhe  died,  to  impart  a  very  great 
fecret,  and  acquaint  him  with  the  true  caufe  of 
her  diforder,  in  hopes  that  the  difclofure  might 
prove  the  means  of  flopping  that  mifchief,  which 
had  already  fwept  away  fuch  a  number  of  her 
fellow-flaves.     She  proceeded   to,  fay,  that    her 
ftep-mother  (a  v/oman  of  the  Popo  country,  above 
eighty  years  old,  but  ftill  hale  and  adive)  had 
put  Obi  upon  her,  as  flie  had  alfo  done  upon  thofe 
who  had  lately  died  ;  and  that  the  old  woman 
had  praftifed  Obi  for  as  many  years  paft  as  fhe 
could  remember. 

l^  "  The 
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"  The  other  Negroes  of  the  plantation  n6 
fooner  heard  of  this  impeachment,  than  they  ran 
in  a  body  to  their  mafter,  and  confirmed  the 
truth  of  it,  adding,  that  (lie  had  carried  on  this 
bufinefs  ever  fmce  her  arrival  from  Africa,  and 
was  the  terror  of  the  whole  neighbourhood. — 
Upon  this  he  repaired  direftly,  with  fix  White 
jfervants,  to  the  old  woman's  houfe,  and  forcing 
open  the  door,  obferved  the  whole  infide  of  the 
roof  (which  was  of  thatch)  and  every  crevice  of 
the  walls  ftuck  with  the  implements  of  her  trade, 
confifting  of  rags,  feathers,  bones  of  cats,  and  a 
thoufand  other  articles.  Examining  further,  a 
large  earthen  pot  or  jar,  clofe  covered,  was  found 
concealed  under  her  bed. —  It  contained  a  prodi- 
gious quantity  of  round  balls  of  earth  or  clay  of 
various  dimenfions,  large  and  fmall,  whitened  on 
the  outfide,  and  varioufly  compounded,  fome 
with  hair  and  rags,  or  feathers  of  all  forts,  and 
fbi''ongly  bound  witli  twine;  others  blended  with 
the  upper  feftion  of  the  fkulls  of  cats,  or  ftuck 
round  with  cats  teeth  and  claws,  or  with  human 
or  dogs  teeth,  and  fome  glafs  beads  of  different ' 
colours;  there  were  alfo  a  great  many  egg-fnells 
filled  with  a  vifcous  or  gummy  fubllance,  the 
qualities  of  which  he  negleded  to  examine,  and 
many  little  bags  fluffed  with  a  variety  of  ar- 
ticles, the  particulars  of  which  cannot  at  this  dif- 
tance  of  time  be  recolleded.     The  houfe  was 

inftantly 
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inftantly  pulled  down,  and  with  the  whole  of  its 
contents  committed  to  the  flames,  amidfl  the  ge- 
neral acclamations  of  all  his  other  Negroes.  In 
regard  to  the  old  woman,  he  declined  bringing 
her  to  trial  under. the  law  of  the  illand,  which 
would  have  punifhed  her  with  death;  but,  from 
a  principle  of  humanity,  delivered  her  into  thq 
hands  of  a  party  of  Spaniards,  who  (as  Ihie  was 
thought  not  incapable  of  doing  fome  trifling 
kind  of  work)  were  very  glad  to  accept  and  carry 
her  with  them  to  Cuba.  From  the  moment  of 
her  departure,  his  Negroes  feemed  all  to  be. 
animated  with  new  fpirits,  and  the  malady  fpread 
no  farther  among  them.  The  total  of  his  lofl^es 
in  the  courfe  of  about  fifteen  years  preceding  the 
difcovery,  and  imputable  folely  to  the  Obeah 
fraSiice,  he  efhimates  at  leaft,  at  one  hundred 
Neeroes. 
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"  Having  received  fome  further  information 
upon  this  fubjed:  from  another  Jamaica  gentle- 
man, who  fat  upon  two  trials,  we  beg  leave  to 
deliver  the  fame  in  his'  own  words,  as  a  fupple- 
ment  to  what  we  have  already  had  the  honour  of 
fubmitting. 

^'  In  the  yeaj  1^60,  the  influence  of  the  pro-, 
13  feflbrs 
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BOOK  feflbrs  of  the  Oheah  art  was  fuch,  as  to  Induce  a 
great  many  of  the  Negro  flaves  in  Jamaica  to  en- 
gage in  the  rebelHon  which  happened  in  that 
year,  and  which  gave  rife  to  the  law  which  was 
then  made  againft  the  practice  of  Obi. 

*'  Assurance  was  given  to  thefe  deluded 
people,  that  they  were  to  become  invulnerable  5 
and  in  order  to  render  them  fo,  the  Obeahmen 
furniihed  them  with  a  powder,  with  which  they 
were  to  rub  themfelves. 

"  In  the  firft  engagement  with  the  rebels,  nine 
of  them  were  killed,  and  many  prifoners  taken ; 
amongft  the  latter  was  one  very  intelligent  fellow, 
Vv^ho  offered  to  difclofe  many  important  matters, 
on  condition  that  his  life  fhould  be  fpared;  which 
was  promifed.  He  then  related  the  adive  part 
which  the  Negroes,  known  among  them  by  the 
name  of  Obeah-men,  had  taken  in  propagating  the 
infurredion ;  one  of  whom  was  thereupon  appre- 
hended, tried  (for  rebellious  confpiracy)  convid- 
ed,  and  fentenced  to  death. 

N.  B.  This  was  the  Koromantyn  Obeah- 
man  alluded  to  in  our  firft  paper. 

"  At  the  place  of  execution,  he  bid  defiance 
to  the  executioner,  telling  him,  that  "  It  was  not 
in  the  power  of  the  White  people  to  kill  him.'* 
And  the  Negroes  (fpedators)  were  greatly  per- 
plexed when  they  faw  him  expire.     Upon  other 

Obeah-^ 
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Obeah-men,  who  were  apprehended  at  that  time,    chap. 
various  experiments  were  made  with  eleftrical       ^^^* 
machines  and  magic  lanterns,  but  with  very  Httle 
effedl,  except  on  one,  who,  after  receiving  fome 
very  fevere  fhocks,  acknowledged  that  "  his  maf- 
ter's  Obi  exceeded  his  own." 

"  The  gentleman  from  whom  we  have  this 
account,  remembers  having  fat  twice  on  trials  of 
Obeah-men,  who  were  both  convidted  of  felling 
their  Obeah  preparations,  which  had  occafioned 
the  death  of  the  parties  to  whom  they  had  been 
adminiflered ;  notwithftanding  which,  the  lenity 
of  their  judges  prevailed  fo  far,  that  they  were 
only  punifhed  with  tranfportation.  To  prove 
the  fad:,  two  witneffes  were  deemed  neceffary, 
with  corroborating  circum.flances," 
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CHAP.    IV. 

Means  of  ohtaining  Slaves  in  Africa. — Obfervations 
thereon. — OhjeEiions  to  a  dire5i  and  immediate 
abolition  of  the  trade  by  the  BritiJIi  Nation  only. — 
The  probable  confequences  of  fiich  a  meafure,  both 
in  Africa  and  the  Wefi  Indies,  confidered. — Dif- 
proportions  of  fexes  in  the  number  of  Slaves  an- 
nually  exported  from  Africa. — Caufes  thereof. < — 
Mode  of  tranfporting  Negroes  to  the  Weft  Indies^ 
and  regidations  recently  eftablifhed  by  ail  of  par^ 
liament. — EffeEl  of  thofe  regidations. 

1  T  hath  been  obferved  in  a  former  chapter,  that 
no  certain  and  precife  account  is  eafily  to  be  ob- 
tained of  the  means  by  which  the  market  for 
Jlaves  is  annually  kept  up  and  fupported  in 
Africa.  The  feveral  inftances  that  are  given  of 
flavery  arifing  from  captivity  in  war,  delinquency 
and  debt,  feem  inadequate  to  fo  regular  and 
abundant  a  fupply.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  cafual  contributions  of  this  kind,  can  pof- 
fibly  furnifh  an  annual  export  of  74,000  (a). 

Having 

(a)  Befides  which  great  numbers  are  fupplied  from  the 
nations  bordering  on  the  rivers  of  Senegal  and  Gambia,  for 
the  emperor  of  Morocco  and  the  ftates  of  Barbary.  Ca- 
ravans alfo  travel  from  thence  acrofs  the  continent  to  Upper 
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Having  an  opportunity,  a  few  years  ago,  of  con- 
fulting  a  very  intelligent  perfon  on  this  point, 
who  had  viiited  many  parts  of  the  coaft,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  a  man  of  veracity  and  candour,  I  re- 
ceived from  him,  in  writing,  an  anfwer,  which  I 
ftiall  prefent  to  my  iQadQi's  verbatim ;  and  fubjoin 
fuch  further  information  as  I  have  been  able  to 
colleft.  The  anfwer  which  I  received,  was  given 
in  the  words  following : — "  In  all  parts  of  the 
coafl.,  and  I  apprehend  it  to  be  the  fame  inland, 
the  body  of  the  people  are  in  a  ftate  of  abfolute 
and  unhmited  flavery  :  their  children  are  born  to 
no  other  inheritance,  and  are  liable  to  be  fold  by 
their  owners  as  they  think  proper.  Moft  parts 
of  the  coaft  dijfFer  in  their  governments;  fome 
are  abfolute  monarchies,  while  others  draw  near 
to  an  ariftocracy.  In  both,  the  authority  of  the 
chief  or  chiefs  is  unlimited,  extending  to  life,  and 
it  is  exercifed  as  often  as  criminal  cafes  require, 
unlefs  death  is  commuted  into  Havery ;  in  which 
cafe  the  offender  is  fold,  and  if  the  fliipping  will 
not  buy  the  criminal,  he  is  immediately  put  to 
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Egypt  witli  confiderable  fupplies  of  Negroes,  fome  of  which  • 
are  fent  afterwards  to  Conftantinople.  A  very  curious  and 
interefting  account  of  this  traffick  is  given  in  the  Report  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council.  Great  numbers  of  flaves 
are  likewife  fent  from  Mozambique,  and  the  ports  on  the 
caftern  coaft,  to  Perfia,  Goa,  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft 
Indies.  Hence  it  has  been  calculated  that  Africa  is  drained 
annually  of  not  lefs  than  1 50,000  of  its  »atives. 

death, 
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death.  Fathers  of  free  condition  have  power  to 
fell  their  children,  but  this  power  is  but  very 
feldom  enforced.  I  never  knew  an  inftance  of  it 
but  once,  and  then  the  father  was  fo  execrated  by 
his  neighbours,  for  the  ad:  of  felling  a  fon  and 
daughter,  that  he  fliortly  afterwards  fell  into  a 
ftate  of  defpondency  and  died.  The  family  was 
of  fome  diftindion,  and  the  fon  and  daughter 
were  bought  by  a  friendly  captain,  who  I  know 
afterwards  gave  freedom  to  one  of  them,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  gave  it  to  both.  I  never  knew  another 
inftance  of  this  kind,  nor  do  I  believe  there  is  one 
Have  in  a  thoufand  procured  in  this  way.  Neither 
do  I  imagine  that  there  are  many  procured  by  wars 
or  inteftine  broils.  The  truth  is,  the  bulk  of  the 
people  are  born  Haves  to  great  men,  reared  as  fuch, 
held  as  property,  and  as  property  fold.  There  are 
indeed  many  circumftances  by  which  a  free  man 
may  become  a  flave :  fuch  as  being  in  debt,  and 
not  able  to  pay ;  and  in  fome  of  fuch  cafes,  if  the 
debt  be  large,  not  only  the  debtor,  but  his  family 
likewife,  become  the  flaves  of  his  creditors,  and 
may  be  fold.  Adultery  is  commonly  punifhed  in 
the  fame  manner;  both  the  offending  parties 
being  fold,  and  the  purchafe-money  paid  to  the 
injured  hufband.  Obi,  or  pretended  witchcraft 
(in  which  all  the  Negroes  firmly  believe,  and  it  is 
generally  accompanied  with  the  crime  of  poifon- 
ing)  is  another,  and  a  very  common  offence,  for 
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which  flavery  is  adjudged  the  lawful  punlfh- 
ment;  and  it  extends  to  all  the  family  of  the  of- 
fender. There  are  various  other  crimes  which 
fubjed  the  offender  and  his  children  to  be  fold  ; 
and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  if  there  were 
no  buyers,  the  poor  wretches  would  be  murdered 
without  mercy. 

Such  is  the  account  which  I  received,  and  it 
is  confirmed  by  feveral  of  the  witnelTes  that  were 
examined  by  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  by  others  that  appeared  before  the  Houfe  of 
Commons;  but  it  is  contradided  in  fome  ma- 
terial circumflances  by  other  gentlemen,  whofe 
examinations  were  taken  at  the  fame  time,  and 
to  whofe  authority  much  refped  is  due.  Mt. 
Penny  alTerts,  that  akhough  three -fourths  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Windward  Coafh  are  flaves  to 
the  other  fourth,  yet  that  thefe  local  and  domef- 
tick  flaves  are  never  fold,  uniefs  for  crimes.  He 
is  of  opinion  that  in  no  country,  either  in  the  ma- 
ritime diftrids  or  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa, 
are  flaves  bred  for  fale,  but  that  mofl  of  thofe 
which  are  diipofed  of  to  the  Europeans,  are  fold 
in  confequence  of  dehnquency,  or  captivity  in 
war.  The  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame,  account  is 
given  of  the  Fantyn  nation  by  Mr.  Norris ;  who 
obferves,  that  "  a  confiderable  portion  of  the 
community  are  perfons  born  flaves,  but  that 
thefe  have  peculiar  privileges,  and  enjoy  many 

advantages^ 
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BOOK  advantages,  which  the  ilaves  of  the  neighbouring' 
^^*  countries  do  not,  and  cannot  be  fold  at  the  ca- 
price of  their  mafters."  His  opinion  is,  that  the 
number  of  Ilaves  furnifhed  in  the  Fantjrn  country 
(about  2,000  annually)  is  made  up  by  delin- 
quency and  debt  (b). 

Under  fuch  contradidory  information,  it  oc- 
curred to  me,  during  my  reiidence  in  Jamaica,  to 
examine  many  of  the  Negroes  themfelves.  I  mean 
Negroes  newly  arrived  from  Africa  j  for  from  thofe 
who  have  refided  any  length  of  time  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain,  even  to  enquiries 
of  an  indifferent  nature,  fuch  anfwers  as  carry  with 
them  convidion  of  their  truth.  It  is  feldom,  for 
inftance,  that  any  Guiney  Negro  will  acknow- 
ledge that  he  was  in  a  ftate  of  ilavery  in  his  native 
country.  Obferving  the  refped  and  pre-emi- 
nence allowed  to  wealth  and  confequence  among 
the  Whites,  and  the  privileges  which  attach  to 
freedom  in  the  Weft  Indies,  among  thofe  of  his 
own  colour  who  are  born  or  rendered  free,  he  is 
tempted,  whether  juftly  or  not,  to  affert  his  claim 


(h)  Several  other  witnefies  fpeak  of  the  privileges  which 
attach  to  domeftick  flaves  in  Africa,  but  it  is  obfervable  that 
many  of  ihefe  admit,  and  not  one  I  believe  denies,  that  the 
African  mafter  has  the  power  of  putting  fuch  flaves  to  death, 
with  impunity,  whenever  he  thinks  proper;  and  it  will  pre- 
fently  be  fliewn  from  the  teflimony  of  fome  of  the  Negroes 
themfelves,  that  it  is  a  miftake  to  fuppofe  the  mailer  cannot 
fell  them  at.pleafure.  '   '■ 

to 
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to  fome  degree  of  confideration  from  his  pafl, 
if  not  from  his  prefent  condition ;  and  it  is  a 
natural  and  excufable  propeniity.  Conceiving 
therefore  that  tiie  truth  might  be  bed  obtained 
from  Negroes  recently  imported,  I  enquired  of 
many  young  people,  from  different  parts  of 
Africa,  concerning  the  circumftances  of  their 
captivity  and  fale,  and,  having  reduced  their  in- 
formation to  writing,  I  interrogated  many  of 
them  again  on  the  fame  fubjecl,  after  an  in- 
terval of  feveral  months.  If  the  fame  account 
precifely  was  given  by  the  fame  people  a  fecond 
time,  I  commonly  coniidered  it  as  grounded  in 
truth.  On  other  occafions,  I  have  examined 
brothers  and  lifters  apart.  If  their  informa- 
tion agreed  in  minute  particulars,  I  could  have 
no  reafon  to  fufpe6l  them  of  falfehood.  Of 
five-and -twenty  young  perfons  of  both  fexes 
whom  I  thus  interrogated,  fifteen  frankly  de- 
clared that  they  were  born  to  flavery,  and  were 
either  fold  to  pay  the  debts,  or  bartered  away 
to  fupply  the  wants  of  their  owners.  Five 
were  fecretly  kidnapped  in  the  interior  country, 
and  fold  to  Black  merchants,  who  conveyed  them 
from  an  immenfe  diftance  to  the  fea-coaft,  and 
fold  them  to  the  fhip-mafters  that  brought  them 
to  Jamaica.  The  other  five  appeared  to  have 
fallen  vidims  in  fome  of  thofe  petty  wars  which 
it  is  probable  rapacity  and  revenge  reciprocally 

inftiffate 


lA 


IV. 
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BOOK  inftlgate  throughout  the  whole  continent  of 
Africa  (c).  On  fuch  occafions,  the  young  and 
the  able  are  carried  into  captivity  by  the  vidors, 

and 

(c)  Perhaps  the  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  be  pre- 
fented  with  a  few  of  thefe  examinations,  as  they  were  taken 
down  at  the  time,  and  without  any  view  to  publication. 

jiJam  (a  Congo)  a  boy  as  I  guefs  about  fourteen,  his 
country  name  Sarri^  came  from  a  vaft  diftance  inland,  was 
waylaid  and  ftole,  in  the  path  about  three  miles  from  his  own 
village,  by  one  of  his  countrymen.  It  was  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  man  hid  him  all  day  in  the  woods,  and  marched 
him  in  the  night.  He  was  condufted  in  this  manner  for  a 
month,  and  then  fold  to  another  Black  man  for  a  gun,  fome 
powder  and  Ihot,  and  a  quantity  of  fait.  He  was  fold  a 
fecond  time  for  a  keg  of  brandy.  His  lafl-mentioned  pur- 
chafer  bought  feveral  other  boys  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
when  he  had  collected  twenty,  fent  them  down  to  the  fea- 
coaft,  where  they  were  fold  to  a  captain  of  a  fhip.  He  relates 
further,  that  his  father,  Scindia  Qtiante,  was  a  chief  or  captain 
under  the  king,  and  a  great  warrior,  and  had  taken  many 
people,  whom  he  fold  as  flaves. 

Quaw  and  ^amina  (brothers)  from  the  Gold  Coaft,  one  of 
them,  as  I  guefs,  about  twenty  years  old,  the  other  eighteen, 
were  born  flaves  to  a  man  named  Banafou,  who  had  a  great 
many  other  flaves,  and  fold  thefe  two  to  the  captain  that 
brought  them- to  Jamaica.  On  being  aflced  for  what  caufc 
their  mailer  fold  them,  they  fuppofed  the  queftion  implied  a 
charge  againfi:  them  of  mifconduft,  and  one  of  them  replied 
with  great  quicknefs,  that  they  were  not  the  only  flaves  that 
were  fold  in  Guiney  without  having  been  guilty  of  any 
crime :  their  matter,  they  faid,  owed  money,  and  fold  them 
to  pay  his  debts. 

u^fiba,  a  Gold  Coafl:  girl,  aged  about  fifteen,  was  a  flave  to 
a  man  named  Quamina  Yati.  Her  mafter  fold  her  and  two 
others  to  the  fame  captain,  for  a  quantity  of  linen  and  other 
goods. 
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and  the  aged  and  infirm  commonly  murdered  on 
the  fpot.  By  thefe  means,  and  the  commutation 
of  death  into  flavery  for  crimes  real  and  pretend- 
ed, are  the  nations  of  Europe  fuppHed  5  and  it 
cannot  furely  be  a  queftion,  amongfl  a  humane 

Yamoufa^  a  CJiamha  youth,  about  fixteen,  was  a  flave  to  a 
perfon  named  Soubadou;  who  fold  him,  together  with  a  cow, 
for  a  gun,  a  quantity  of  other  goods,  and  fome  brandy. 

Oliver,  from  Ajjiantee — his  country  name  Smi^ — a  young 
man,  as  I  guefs,  about  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  of 
age.  His  father  was  a  free  man,  a  carpenter— lived  in  a  vil- 
lage far  from  the  fea.  The  village  was  attacked  by  a  party 
of  Fantees,  who  came  in  the  night,  and  fet  fire  to  the  houfes, 
and  killed  moll:  of  the  inhabitants  with  guns  and  cutlafTes— 
particularly  the  old.  The  young  people  they  took  prifoners, 
and  afterwards  fold  him  and  two  other5,  for  a  piece  of  gold 
called  Jica,  to  a  Blaijk  merchant,  who  carried  them  to  the 
Fantee  country. — He  was  afterwards  fold  or  transferred  over 
to  fix  different  Black  purchafers;   the  lafl  of  whom  carried 

him  down  to  the  fea-coaft,  and  fold  him  on  board  a  fliip. 

Was  much  frightened  at  the  fight  of  White  men,  and  thought 
he  was  to  be  eaten. 

Efiher  relates  that  flie  was  born  in  the  Ebo  country,  about 
one  day's  journey  from  the  fea-coafl,  where  her  grandm.other 
lived,  to  whom  flie  was  fent  on  a  vifit  by  her  father.  While 
there,  the  village  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  Negroes  (llie 
knows  not  of  what  country,  nor  on  what  account)  on  whofe 
approach  flie  and  all  the  women  were  fent  into  the  woods, 
where  a  party  of  the  enemy  found  them,  and  carried  away 
all  fTich  as  were  able  to  travel.  The  old,  and  thofe  who 
were  averfe  to  remove,  were  put  to  death  5  her  grandmother 
among  the  refl:.  The  third  day  flie  was  fold  to  the  White 
people.  She  has  many  marks  about  the  chefl,  which  Ihe  ap- 
peals to  as  a  proof  of  free  birth,  and  alTerts  that  her  father 
had  a  plantation,  of  corn,  yams,  and  tobacco,  and  pofTefTed 
many  flaves. 

and 
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BOOK  and  enlightened  people,  concerning  the  injuflice 
IV.  of  a  traffick  thus  fupported.  To  attempt  its  de- 
fence in  all  cafes,  were  to  offer  an  in  fait  to  the 
common  fenfe  of  m.ankind,  and  an  outrage  on 
the  befl  feelings  of  our  nature.  Yet  a  good 
mind  may  honefhly  derive  fome  degree  of  confo- 
lation,  in  confidering  that  all  fuch  of  the  wretched 
viftims  as  were  Haves  in  Africa,  are,  by  being  fold 
to  the  Whites,  removed  to  a  fituation  infinitely 
more  defirable,  even  in  its  worft  flate,  than  that  of 
the  beft  and  mofl  favoured  flaves  in  their  native 
country.  It  is,  on  all  hands,  adm/itted  that  the 
condition  of  thofe  poor  people,  under  their  own 
governments,  is  the  m.ofb  deplorable  that  we  can 
conceive  a  human  creature  to  be  fubjed  to.  They 
have  no  fecurity  for  property,  nor  proteftion  for 
their  perfons ;  they  exift  at  the  will  and  caprice 
of  a  mafler,  who  is  not  amenable  to  any  law  for 
his  ill  treatment  of  them,  and  who  may  daughter 
them  at  his  pleafure.  He  has  in  truth  but  very 
little  intereft  in  their  prefervation,  having  no 
means  of  employing  them  in  profitable  labour, 
and  when  provifions  are  fcarce,  he  has  even  a 
ftrong  inducement  to  deflroy  them. 

The  chief  objeftion  to  the  Have  trade  arifes 
from  the  great  encouragement  which,  I  fear,  it 
unavoidably  holds  forth  to  ad:s  of  violence,  op- 
prefTion,  and  fraud,  among  the  natives  towards 
each  other.  Without  doubt,  this  is  the  ftrong 
M  part 
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part  of  the  petitioners  cafe ;  and  I  admit  it  to  be 
fo,  with  that  franknefs  which  I  truft  no  honeft 
Weft  Indian  will  condemn.  At  the  fame  time 
it  deferves  very  ferious  coniideration,  whether  a 
direft  and  immediate  difcontinuance  of  the  trade 
by  the  Britifh  nation  only  (the  other  nations  of 
Europe  continuing  to  purchafe  as  ufual)  v>fould 
afford  a  remedy  to  thofe  miferies,  the  exiftence 
of  which  every  enlightened  mind  cannot  but 
admit,  and  every  good  mind  muft  deplore ;  or 
rather,  whether  a  partial  and  fudden  aboUtion 
(fo  inveterate  is  the  evil)  would  not  aggravate 
them  in  a  high  degree. 

In  confidering  this  queftion,  we  muft  have  in 
view  not  only  ^  the  circumflances  attending  the 
Slave  Trade  on  the  Coaft,  but  alfo  the  fituation 
of  the  enftaved  Negroes  already  in  the  Sugar 
Colonies.  On  the  firft  head,  it  is  to  be  enquired 
whether,  fuppofing  Great  Britain  fhould  abandon 
her  (hare  in  this  commerce,  adefs  number  of 
flaves  would  in  confequence  thereof  be  brought 
down  for  fale  in  Africa  ?  Admiral  Edwards,  who 
ferved  on  the  ftation,  and  was  on  Iliore  {Qven. 
months  at  a  time,  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that, 
fo  long  as  other  nations  continue  to  purchafe,  the 
number  would  not  be  diminifhed  in  the  leaft  fdj ; 
and  a  little  refledion  may  perhaps  convince  us 

CdJ  See  his  evidence  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  1789.  ' 

Vol.  II.  K  that 
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BOOK  that  his  opinion  is  founded  in  reafon,  and  tfid 
IV.  nature  of  the  cafe.  Among  the  commercial  na^ 
tions  of  Europe,  it  is  true  that,  in  moft  cafes  of 
purchafe  and  barter,  the  demand  and  the  fupply 
grow  up  together,  and  continue  to  regulate  and 
fupport  each  other  :  but  thefe  are  the  arrange- 
ments of  well-informed  and  civilized  men.  In 
Africa,  it  is  apprehended  the  ilave  merchants 
polTefs  no  ideas  of  this  kind,  neither  does  the 
nature  of  their  traffick  allow  of  fuch  regulations. 
When  two  African  ftates  are  at  war  with  each 
other,  the  aim  of  each  undoubtedly  is  to  deftroy 
as  many  enemies^  or  feize  on  as  great  a  number  of 
captives,  as  poffible.  Of  thefe  laft  unfortunate 
viftims,  all  fuch  as  are  able  to  travel,  are  com- 
monly fent  down  to  the  coafh  for  fale,  the  refb 
are  nlaffacred  on  the  fpot,  and  the  fame  fate  at- 
tends thofe  unhappy  wretches  who,  being  fent 
down,  are  found  unfaleable.  The  prices  indeed 
on  the  coaft  have  been  known  to  vary  as  the 
market  is  more  or  lefs  plentifully  fupplied  j  but,, 
fo  long  as  fliips  from  Europe  create  a  market^ 
whether  the,,  prices  be  high  or  low,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  that  wars  will  be  as  frequent  as  ever, 
and  that  the  fame  afts  of  opprefQon,  violence  and 
fraud,  which  are  faid  to  be  committed  by  princes 
on  their  fubjeds,  and  by  individuals  on  each 
other,  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  flaves  for  fale,. 
will  exift,  as  ufual,  without  regulation  or  reftraint. 

Behold? 
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Behold  then  an  excefs  of  38,000  of  thefe 
tniferable  people  (the  prefent  annual  export  in 
Sritifli  fhipping)  thrown  upon  the  market,  and 
it  is  furely  more  than  probable  that  one  or  the 
other  of  thefe  confequences  will  follow :  Either 
the  French,  the  Dutch,  and  the  other  maritime 
nations  of  Europe,  by  feizing  on  what  we  furren- 
der,  will  encreafe  their  trade  in  proportion  to  the 
encreafed  fupply  |^^^,  or,  having  the  choice  and 
refufal  of  38,000  more  than  they  have  at  prefent, 
will  become  more  difficult  to  pleafe ;  confining 
their  purchafes  to  fuch  only  as  are  called  prime 
ilaves.  Thus  the  old,  and  the  very  young,  the 
fickly  and  the  feeble,  will  be  fcornfully  rejeded  5 
and  perhaps  tzventy  poor  wretches  be  conlidered 
as  unfaleable  then,  and  facrificed  accordingly,  to 
one  that  is  fo  conlidered  and  facrificed  now. 

That  this  latter  fuppofition  is  not  a  mere 
fpeculative  contingency,  is  abundantly  proved 
by  many  refpedable  witnefTes,  whofe  examina- 
tions were  taken  by  the  committee  of  the  privy 
council :— Being  aiked  concerning  the  difpofal 
of  fuch  flaves  as  are  rejefted  by  the  European 
traders,  either  becaufe  their  cargoes  are  already 

(e)  Admiral  Edwards  being  afked,  Whether,  if  Great 
Britain  were  to  relinquifh  the  trade  in  flaves,  the  number 
fold  to  Europeans  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  much  diminifli- 
ed?  replied,  Moft  certainly  it  would  not  be  diminifhed. 
The  French  and  Dutch  would  immediately  get  pofleffion  of 
this  trade. 

K  a  alTorted, 


m 
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alTorted,  or  becaufe  the  miferable  vidims  are 
confidered  as  too  old  or  too  feeble  for  labour,  it 
was  given  in  evidence,  as  a  fad  too  notorious  to 
be  controverted,  that  they  are  very  frequently,  if 
not  generally,  put  to  death .  The  Have  merchant, 
not  having  the  means  of  maintaining  his  captives 
for  any  length  of  time,  makes  no  fcruple  to  avow 
that  it  is  his  intention  to  deftroy  them,  provided 
they  are  not  fold  by  a  certain  day ;  and  the  zvork  of 
death,  on  fuch  occafions,  is  fometimes  performed 
in  fight  of  our  fhipping.  Shocking  as  this  ac- 
count may  feem,  it  is  verified  by  undifputed  tefti- 
mony ;  and  to  fuppofe  that  a  difcontinuahce  of 
the  trade  by  one  nation  only,  will  put  an  end  to 
this  enormity,  is  to  fuppofe  that  the  African  flave- 
holder  will  become  more  merciful,  as  his  Haves 
are  rendered  of  lefs  value ;  a  conclufion  which  I 
am  afraid  experience  will  not  warrant  (f) . 

Th£ 

(f)  Mr.  Newton  (an  evidence  hi  fupport  of  the  applica- 
tion to  parliament  for  an  abolition  of  the  trade)  admits  that 
fome  of  tlie  flaves,  that  have  been  rejected  by  the  Europeans, 
have  been  knocked  on  the  head  with  the  paddles  of  the  boat 
that  brought  them,  and  thrown  overboard.  On  the  Gold 
Coaft,  Mr.  Miles  fnppofed  they  are  moitly  referved  for  the 
purpofe  of  being  facrificed  at  the  burial  of  great  men.     One 

inftance  of  this  came  within  his  own  knowledge. Mr. 

"W'euves  kneWan  inftance  of  a  woman  being  deftroyed,  who 
was  accufed  of  witchcraft,  and  could  not  be  fold.  In  order  to 
fave  her  life,  he  offered  to  give  an  anker  of  brandy  for  her; 
but  her  head  was  cut  off  before  his  meffenger  arrived.  Other 
inftances,  fimilarto  this,  are  related  by  Mr.  Mathews  and  Mr. 

Gandyv 
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The  efFedl  which  a  partial  abolition  would 
probably  have  in  our  fugar  iflands  is  now  to  be 
confidered ;  and  here  it  muft,  in  the  firft  place, 
be  obferved,  that  it  feenis  not  to  be  known, 
or  is  not  adverted  to,  in  England,  that  the 
fugar  eflates  are  not  only  very  much  underftock- 
ed  in  general,  but  that  there  is  fcarce  one  of 
them,  for  reafons  that  will  prefently  be  feen,  that 
pofTelTes  a  fufficient  number  of  Negro  women,  in 
proportion  to  the  men.  Of  courfe  there  being 
fewer  pairs,  there  are  fewer  children  born.  Thus 
lituated,  there  muft  neceflarily  happen  a  decreafe 
on  the  whole  number  of  the  Haves,  even  under 
the  mildeft  treatment,  and  enjoying  the  greateft 
plenty  of  wholefome  provilions.^ — Secondly,  it 
muft  be  remembered,  that  moft  of  the  fugar 
eftates,  having  been  fettled  on  credit,  are  burthen- 
ed  with  heavy  incumbrances  to  perfons  in  Great 
Britain,     Many  planters  are  under  covenants  to 
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Gandy.  Sir  George  Young  faved  the  life  of  a  beautiful  boy, 
about  five  years  old,  at  Sierra  Leone.  The  child  being  too 
young  to  be  an  objeft  of  trade,  would  have  been  thrown  into 
the  river  by  the  perfon  that  had  him  to  fell,  but  Sir  George, 
to  fave  his  life,  offered  a  quarter  cafl<;  of  Madeira  wine  for 
him,  which  was  accepted— he  brought  him  to  England,  and 
made  a  prefent  of  him  to  the  Marquis  of  Lanfdown. — Admiral 
Edwards,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Dalzel,  Mr.  Anderfon,  and  others, 
concur  in  the  fame  account  of  the  difpofai  of  fuch  as  are  re- 
jefted  by  the  Europeans. 

Report  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
Council,  1789,  Part  I  ft. 
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BOOK  confign  thither  annuall)^  certain  fpecifick  quan- 
IV.  tities  of  fugar  and  rum.  The  efFeft  therefore  of 
a  dire6t  and  unquaHfied  abolition  would  be  this, 
that  while  the  few  perfons  who  have  money  at 
command,  would  be  waiting,  and  perhaps  con- 
triving, opportunities  to  ftock  their  plantations 
with  the  flaves  of  their  diftrelTed  and  harafled 
neighbours,  the  great  majority  of  planters  would 
find  themfelves  in  a  moft  cruel  and  uncomfort- 
able lituation ;  their  eftates  already  weak-hand- 
ed, deprived  of  the  poffibility  of  felling  their 
lands,  and  no  means  in  their  power  of  augment ■- 
ing  their  ftock  of  labourers  by  purchafe  3  their 
creditors,  at  the  fame  time,  clamorous  and  im- 
portunate for  produce,  which  can  only  be  obtain- 
ed by  great  exertions  of  labour  :  in  fuch  circum- 
ftances  what  are  they  to  do?  I  cannot  better 
illuftrate  this  part  of  my  fubjeft,  than  by  the 
cafe  of  the  Dutch  planters  of  Effequebo  and 
Demerary ;  by  an  impolitick  interdidion  of 
foreign  Have  (hips  into  thofe  provinces,  they 
have,  for  fome  time  paft,  felt  all  the  effefts  of  a 
virtual  abolition  j  and  here  follows  the  account 
which  they  give  of  their  fituation,  tranfcribed 
from  a  late  memorial  to  the  States  General : — - 
"  It  is  impoffible  (fay  the  petitioners)  to  inform 
your  High  Mightineffes  of  the  real  annual  dimi- 
nution of  our  flaves,  but  it  is  generally  calculated 
at  five  in  the  hundred,  or  a  twentieth  part.  This 

is 
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is  little  felt  the  firft  year:  nineteen  remaining 
Negroes  hardly  perceive  that  they  do  the  work 
which  the  preceding  year  employed  twenty.  But 
the  fecond  year  the  fame  work  falls  to  the  fhare 
of  eighteen,  and,  if  another  year  paffes  without 
an  augmentation  by  purchafe,  feventeen  muft  do 
the  work  firft  allotted  to  twenty.  This  muft 
give  rife  to  difcontent,  defertion,  and  revolt ;  or, 
if  the  Negroes  put  up  patiently  with  this  fur- 
charge  of  labour,  illnefs  and  an  earlier  death  muft 
be  the  confequence.  Or,  laftly,  if  the  planters 
feek  to  avoid  all  thefe  inconveniences,  they  muft 
gradually  contrad  the  limits  of  their  plantations, 
and  of  courfe  diminifti  their  produce." — Thus 
immediate  intereft  in  all  cafes,  and  urgent  dif- 
trefs  in  many,  are  oppofed  to  the  principles  of 
juftice  and  the  didates  of  humanity  fgj  ! 

What  I  have  thus  deliberately  written,  is  not, 
if  I  know  my  own  heart,  the  language  of  felfifti- 

(g)  The  prefent  annual  decreafe  of  the  Negroes  in  the 
Britifh  Weft  Indies  is  eftimated  at  two  and  a  half  per  cent. 
on  the  whole  number  ;  but  if  the  fame  quantity  of  labour 
which  they  now  perform,  fliall  continue  to  be  exafted  from 
them  as  their  numbers  diminifh,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  lofs  will  be  greater  every  year,  and  augment  with  ac- 
celerated rapidity.  The  fugar  eftates  will,  undoubtedly,  fuffer 
moft,  and  it  is  no  digicult  matter  to  calculate  in  what  time 
they  will  be  entirely  difmantled.  In  Jamaica,  the  number 
employed  in  that  line  of  culture  in  1789  was  128,728,  all  of 
whom,  without  frefb  fupplie^  from  Africa,  would  probably 
be  extindl:  in  lefs  than  thirty  years. 
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o  o  K  nefs  or  party.  I  confefs  that,  refleaing  on  the 
^  means  by  which  flaves  are  very  frequently  ob- 
tained in  Africa,  and  the  deftrudlion  that  formerly 
attended  the  mode  of  tranfporting  them  to  the 
Weft  Indies,  I  was  at  one  time  of  opinion  it 
became  this  great  and  renowned  nation,  inftead 
of  regulating  her  condud  by  that  of  other  ftates, 
to  fet  a  laudable  example  to  them^  by  an  im- 
mediate and  unqualified  fuppreffion  of  this  re- 
probated commerce  ;  and  I  fhould  ftill  maintain 
and  avow  'the  fame  fentiments,  were  I  not,  on 
fuller  enquiry  and  better  information,  led  to  fuf- 
ped  that  the  means  propofed  are  not  adequate  to  the 
end.  I  fear  that  ]a  dired  and  fudden  abolition, 
by  one  nation  alone,  will  not  ferve  the  purpofes 
of  humanity  in  Africa ;  and  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  fuch  a  meafure  will  tend  to  aggravate,  in  a 
very  high  degree,  the  miferies  of  a  great  majority 
of  the  Negroes  already  in  the  Weft  Indies ;  whofe 
decreafing  population  is  at  prefent  unavoidable  j 
and  who,  therefore,  unlefs  recruited  by  fupplies 
from  Africa,  muft  find  their  labours  augment, 
as  their  numbers  diminifh. 

A  queftion  too  arifes  in  this  place,  the  dif- 
cufTion  of  which  might  probably  render  all 
further  debate  on  the  fubjed  of  abolition  fuper- 
iluous.  It  extends  to  nothing  lefs  than  the  p-ac- 
ticahil'ity  of  the  meafure.  Whether  it  be  pofTible 
for  any  nation  in  Europe,  fmgly  confidered,  to 
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prevent  its  fubjedls  from  procuring  Haves  in 
Africa,  fo  long  as  Africa  fhall  continue  to  fell,  is 
a  point  on  which  I  have  many  doubts ;  but  none 
concerning  the  poffibility  of  conveying  the  flaves 
fo  purchafed  into  every  illand  of  the  Weft  Indies, 
in  fpite  of  the  maritime  force  of  ail  Europe.  No 
man  who  is  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  unin- 
habited coaft  in  the  larger  of  thofe  iflands ; — 
the  facility  of  landing  in  every  part  of  them  j — 
the  prevailing  winds,  and  the  numerous  creeks 
and  harbours  in  all  the  neighbouring  dominions 
of  foreign  powers  (fo  conveniently  lituated  for 
contraband  traffick)  can  hefitate  a  moment  to 
pronounce,  that  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  intro- 
dudiion  of  flaves^  into  our  Weft  Indian  colonies, 
would  be  like  that  of  chaining  the  winds,  or 
giving  laws  to  the  ocean  (h). 

(h)  It  was  faid  (with  what  truth  I  know  not)  that  befides 
confifcation  of  fhip  and  cargo,  it  was  meant  to  confider  the 
clandeftine  importation  of  flaves  into  our  colonies  as  a  felo- 
nious a£l,  and  to  punifli  it  capitally.  The  Spaniards  treat 
many  fpecies  of  fmuggling  in  this  manner,  and  in  no  part  of 
the  world  is  the  contraband  traffick  fo  prevalent  as  in  the 
Spanifli  dominions.  It  is  a  curious  queftion,  in  what  manner 
a  cargo  of  flaves,  feized  as  contraband,  would  be  difpofed  of? 
To  declare  a  fet  of  poor  helplefs  favages  free,  and  turn  them 
loofe  in  a  ftrange  country,  without  food  or  clothing,  would 
hardly  be  thought  of,  and  to  fend  them  back  to  Africa,  be- 
fides the  expence  and  length  of  the  voyage,  would  be  to  con- 
fign  them  over  to  certain  defl:ru£lion.  This  difficulty  feems 
to  have  been  altogether  overlooked,  during  the  difcuflion  of 
the  flave  bufinefs  in  parliament. 

The 
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The  next  obje6t  to  which  it  was  propofed  to 
diredt  our  enquiries,  is  the  mode  of  conveying 
Haves  from  Africa  to  the  Weft  Indies,  and  their 
mortaUty  in  the  voyage ;  conftituting  the  fecond 
ground  on  which  moft  of  the  petitioners  to  par- 
liament for  an  abolition  of  the  trade,  have  refted 
their  appH cation.     But  before  I  proceed  to  con- 
sider this  part  of  my  fubjeft,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  offer  a  few  obfervations  concerning  the 
great  difproportion  of  fexes  in  the  purchafes  that 
are  made  on   the  coaft ;  it  being  a  well-known 
fa6l,  that  of  the  vaft  numbers  of  flaves  annually 
exported  from  Africa,  about  one-third  only  are 
females.     This  circumftance  has  been  tortured 
into  a  charge  of  criminal  negleft  and  improvident 
avarice  againft  the  planters  of  the  Weft  Indies, 
who  are  fupr^ofed  from  thence  to  have  no  wifh 
of  making  their  Haves  even  as  happy  as  their 
Situation   will   admit,   or  of  keeping   up    their 
numbers  by  natural  encreafe.     How  far  thefe 
charges  are  founded,  let  the  following  teftimony 
of  a  very  competent  witnefs  determine  : — "  The 
difproportion  in  the  nurQber  of  male  and  female 
flaves  exported  from  Africa  (fays  Mr.  Barnes  fi)  ) 
appears  to  me  to  be  imputable  to  the  three  fol- 
lowing caufes  :  Firft,  to  the  pradice  of  polygamy 
which  prevails  throughout  Africa.     Secondly,  to 
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fome  of  the  very  caufes  of  Havery  itfelf ;  men 
are   more   apt    to    commit   civil   offences  than 
women,  and  in  all  fuch  cafes,  where  males  and 
females  are  involved  in  the  fame  calamity,  the 
iirft  caufe   Hill   has  its  operation  :   the   young 
females  are  kept  for  wives,  and  the  males  are 
fold  for  Haves.     Thirdly,  to  the   circumftance 
that  females  become  unfit  for  the  flave-market 
at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the  males.     A 
woman,  through  child-bearing,   may  appear  a 
very    exceptionable    Have    at    twenty-two,    or 
twenty-three   years   of  age,  whereas  a  healthy 
well-made  man  will  not  be  objeded  to  at  four 
or   five-and-thirty ;   confequently,   if  an    equal 
number  of  males  and  females  of  like  ages  were 
offered  for  fale,  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the 
females  would  be  rejeded  on  that  account  only] 
With  regard  to  the  queftion,  Whether  the  Eu- 
ropean  traders  prefer  purchafmg  males   rather 
than  females  ?  •  I  have  to  obferve,  that  though  it 
is  impoffible  to  condud  the  bufmefs,  either  of 
a  houfe  or  of  a  plantation,  without  a  number  of 
females,  yet  as  the  nature  of  the  flave-fervice  in 
the  Wefl  Indies  (being  chiefly  field  labour)  re- 
quires, for  the  immediate  interefb  of  the  planter, 
a  greater  number  of  males,  the  European  trader 
would  of  courfe  wiih  to  purchafe  his  affortment 
according  to  the  proportion  wanted  j  but  the  fad 
is,  ke  lias  not  an  of>t'wn  in  the  cafe  for  the  reafons 
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BOOK  already  mentioned ;  io  that  in  mofl  parts  of 
^^'  Africa  it  is  with  great  difficulty  he  can  get  as 
many  faleable  females  as  will  form  any  tolerable 
affortment."  The  application  of  thefe  remarks 
will  hereafter  be  feen. — I  now  return  to  the  man- 
ner of  tranfporting  the  Haves  thus  purchafed, 
from  Africa  to  the  Wefb  Indies. 

It  is  difficult,  I  think,  to  affign  any  probable 
reafon  or  motive  why  the  treatment  of  thefe 
poor  people  at  fea  fliould  be  otherwife  than  as 
humane  and  indulgent  as  the  fafety  of  the  crew 
will  admit.  Many  fliocking  inftances  were  how- 
ever adduced,  in  the  evidence  delivered  to  the 
"  committee  of  privy  council,  of  moft  outrageous 
and  wanton  barbarity  and  cruelty  exercifed  to- 
wards them  in  different  fliips ;  but,  as  the  wit- 
neffes  that  were  brought  forward  to  eftablidi 
thofe  charges  were  not  the  moft  reipedlable  in 
point  of  charafter ;  and  in  fome  cafes  were  proved 
to  have  fuits  at  law  with  the  captains  againft 
whom  they  gave  evidence,  I  fliall  colled:  my  ac- 
count  from  lefs  difputable  authority. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  men- 
ilaves  are  fecured  in  irons. when  they  firft  come 
on  board ;  but  Sir  George  Young,  a  captain  in 
the  royal  navy,  who  appears  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  trade  in  all  its  branches,  is  of  opinion, 
that  this  is  not  praftifed  more  than  neceffity  re- 
quires.    The  mode  is,  by  fattening  every  two 

men 
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men-  together,  the  right  ancle  of  one  being  lock- 
ed, by  means  of  a  fmall  iron  fetter,  to  the  left  of 
the  other ;  and  if  marks  of  a  turbulent  difpofi- 
tion  appear,  an  additional  fetter  is  put  on  their 
wrifts.  On  the  pairage,when  danger  is  no  longer 
apprehended,  thefe  irons  are  commonly  taken 
off;  and  women  and  young  people  are  exempt 
from  them  from  the  beginning  (kj .  They  are 
lodged  between  decks,  on  clean  boards,  the  men 
and  women  being  feparated  from  each  other  by 
bulk-heads ;  and  frefh  air  is  admitted  by  means 
of  windfalls  or  ventilators.  Covering  of  any 
kind,  as  well  from  the  warmth  of  the  climate  as 
from  the  conflant  practice  of  going  naked,  would 
be  infupportable  v  to  them.  Every  morning,  if 
the  ^yeather  permits,  they  are  brought  upon 
deck,  and  allowed  to  continue  there  until  the 
evening.  Their  apartments,  in  the  mean  time, 
are  wafhed,  fcraped,  fumigated,  and  fprinkled 
with  vinegar.  The  firft  attention  paid  to  them 
in  the  morning  is  to  fupply  them  with  water  to 
wafli  their  hands  and  faces,  after  which  they  are 
provided  with  their  morning  meal :  this,  accord- 
ing to  the  country  from  whence  they  come,  con- 
fifts  either  of  Indian  corn,  or  of  rice  or  yams» 
Before  noon  they  are  conftantlyand  regularly  made 
to  bathe  in  falt-water,  and  nothing  can  be  more 

C^)  The  bulk  of  the  cargo  is  generally  young  people  from 
iixtecn  years  of  age  to  thirty.— The  loweil  fize  four  feet. 
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BOOK  agreeable  and  refrefhing.  Their  dinner  is  varied, 
^v.  confifting  fometimes  of  food  to  which  they  have' 
been  accuftomed  in  Africa,  as  yams  and  Indian 
corn,  &c.  and  at  other  times  of  provifions  brought 
from  Europe,  as  dried  beans  and  peafe,  wheat, 
flielled  barley,  and  bifcuit ;  all  thefe  are  boiled 
foft.in  fteam,  and  mixed  up  with  a  fauce  made 
of  meat,  with  fifli,  or  pahn-oil  ^  this  lafl  is  a 
conftant  and  dehrable  article  in  their  cookery. 
At  each  meal  they  are  allowed  as  much  as  they 
can  eat,  and  have  likewife  a  fufficiency  of  frefli 
water;  unlefs  when,  from  an  uncommon  Ions: 

CD 

voyage,  the  prefervation  of  the  fhip  compels  the 
captain  to  put  them  to  a  fhort  allowance.  Drams 
alfo  are  given  them  when  the  weather  is  cold  or 
weti  and  pipes  and  tobacco  whenever  theydefire 
them.  In  the  intervals  between  their  meals,  they 
are  encouraged  to  divert  themfelves  with  mufick 
and  dancing  j  for  which  purpofe  fuch  rude  and 
uncouth  inftruments  as  are  ufed  in  Africa,  are 
colleded  before  their  departure;  and  they  are 
alfo  permitted  to  amufe  themfelves  with  games 
of  chance,  for  which  they  are  likewife  furnifhed 
with  implements  of  African  invention.  In  fick- 
nefs,  the  invalids  are  immediately  removed  to  the 
captain's  cabin,  or  to  an  hofpital  built  near  the 
forecaftle  ;  and  treated  with  all  the  care,  both  in 
regard  to  medicine  and  food,  that  circumftances 
will  admit  5  and  when,  fortunately  for  the  Ne- 
^  groes. 
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groes,  the  fliip  touches  at  any  place  in  her  voy- 
age, as  frequently  happens,  every  refrefhment  that 
the  country  aifords,  as  cocoa-nuts,  oranges,  limes, 
and  other  fruits,  with  vegetables  of  all  forts,  are 
diftributed  among  them;  and  refreihments  of 
the  lame  kind  are  freely  allowed  them  at  the 
place  of  their  deflination,  between  the  days  of 
arrival  and  fale. 

From  this  account,  which  is  confirmed  by 
the  teftimony  of  a  great  number  of  refpedabk 
men,  many  ot  whom  were; wholly  difmterefted 
in  the  queftion,  and  could  therefore  have  no 
motive  to  violate  or  fupprefs  the  truth,  it  may 
be  fuppofed  that  every  fcheme  which  can  eaiily 
be  devifed  to  prcferve  the  Negroes  in  healthy 
cleanlinefs,  and  cheerfulnefs,  is  adopted  in  the 
voyage.  So  dreadful,  notwithftanding,  has  been 
the  mortality  in  feveral  (hips,  wherein  thefe  pre- 
cautions were  ufed,  as  to  evince,  beyond  all  con- 
tradidion,  that  there  was  fomething  in  thofe  in- 
fiances  intrinsically  wrong ;  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  mifchief  has  been  afcribed  to 
its  proper  caufe,  namely,  the  criminal  rapaciouf- 
nefs  of  many  of  the  fliip-mafters  in  purchafmg 
more  Negroes  than  their  accommodations  were 
calculated  to  convey.  It  appeared  in  evidence 
before  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  that  a  fhip  of 
240  tons  would  frequently  be  crowded  with  no 
kfs  than  520  flaves  j  which  was  not  allowing 
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BOOK  ten  inches  of  room  to  each  individual.  The 
confequence  of  this  inexcufable  avarice,  was  of- 
tentimes a  lofs  of  15  per  cent,  in  the  voyage,  and 
4  I  per  cent,  more  in  the  harbours  of  the  Weil 
Indies,  previous  to  the  fale,  from  difeafes  con- 
traded  at  fea;— a  deftrudion  of  the  human 
fpecies  on  which  it  is  impoffible  to  refled  with- 
out indignation  and  horror  ! 

To  the  feveral  arguments,  however,  which 
have  been  raifed  on  the  ground  of  thefe  abufes, 
in  fupport  of  the  fcheme  of  aboHtion,  a  very 
fliort  anfwer  may  be  given : — Admit  all  the  mi- 
feries  and  deftrudive  wretchednefs  which  have 
been  placed  to  this  account  to  have  exifted  in 
full  force,  and  it  will  ftill  remain  to  be  enquired 
whether  meafures  of  lefs  powerful  operation  than 
a  total  fuppreffion  of  the  trade,  will  not  obviate 
in.  future  the  evils  complained  of;  becaufe,  if 
regulations  alone  are  fufficient  for  that  purpofe, 
abolition  cannot  be  neceflary.  Regulations  have 
accordingly  been  framed  and  inforced  under  the 
authority  of  the  Britifli  parliament,  of  which  the 
certain  efFed  ought  furely  to  be  known,  before 
the  evils  they  are  meant  to  redrefs  are  pronounced 
irremediable.  By  an  ad  of  the  28th  year  of  his 
prefent  Majefty  (fince  renewed  and  amended) 
the  flave  (hips  are  rellrided  to  the  conveyance 
of  five  ilaves  to  every  three  tons  j  and  even  this 
proportion  is  allowed  only  as  far  as  201  tons.  For 
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feVery  additional  ton  they  are  limited  to  one  ad- 
ditional flave  (I).  To  thefe  important  precau- 
tions for  fecLiring  to  the  Negroes  a  fufficiency  of 
room,  is  added  the  neceilary  provifion  of  a  regu- 
larly-qualified furgeon ;  to  whom,  as  well  as  to 
the  fhip-mafter,  very  liberal  encouragement  is 
given,  to  induce  both  of  them  to  exert  every 
provident  endeavour  in  preferving  their  unfor- 
tunate captives  in  health  and  fpirits :  the  fura 
of  one  hundred  pounds  being  allowed  to  the 
mafter,  and  j^.  50  to  the  furgeon,  if  the  lofs  on 
the  voyage  amounts  to  no  more  than  two  in  the 
hundred,  and  half  thofe  fums  if  the  lofs  fliall  not 
exceed  three  in  the  hundred. 

Of  the  full  effeft  which  this  fyftem  of  reftrlc- 
tion  and  encouragement  hath  hitherto  produced 
in  all  the  Britifli  colonies,  I  am  not  informed  ; 
but  judging  by  returns  which  I  have  obtained 
from  one  of  the  principal  marts  in  the  Weft  In- 
dies, it  would  feem  to  have  been  found,  in  a  very 
eminent  degree,  advantageous  and  falutary.  At 
the  port  of  Montego-Bay,  in  Jamaica,  the  Ne- 
groes imported  between  the  18  th  day  of  No- 

(l)  It  is  alfo  provided,  that  vefTels  not  exceeding  201  tons 
ftiall  not  carry  o^  male  flaves  (exceeding  four  feet  four  inches 
in  height)  more  than  one  for  each  ton,  and  vefiels  of  larger 
fize  more  than  three  fuch  males  for  every  five  tons.  This  re- 
gulation feems  intended  as  an  encouragement  to  the  export 
of  a  greater  proportion  oi  females. 
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B  o  o  K  vember  1789  and  the  15th  of  July  1791,  were 
^^'  9'993'  '^^  38  fliips  j  the  mortality  at  fea,  exdu- 
five  of  the  lofs  of  54  negroes  in  a  mutiny  on  the 
coafl-,  was  746,  which  is  fomewhat  under  feven 
per  cent,  on  the  whole  number  of  flaves.  This, 
though  much  lefs,  I  believe,  than  the  average 
lofs  which  commonly  happened  before  the  regu- 
lating lavvT  took  place,  is,  I  admit,  fufficiently 
great ;  and,  had  it  prevailed  in  any  degree  equally 
on  the  feveral  iliips  concerned,  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  confidered  as  a  fair  eftimate  of  the 
general  mortality  confequent  on  the  trade,  not- 
v^dthflanding  the  precautions  and  provifions  of 
the  regulating  ad.  But  on  examining  the  lift, 
I  find  that  eight  of  the  38  Ihips,  were  entitled 
to,  and  aftually  received,  the  full  premium  j  two 
others  received  the  half  premium ;  and  one  other 
(a  fchooner  that  failed  from  Jamaica  to  the  coaft 
before  the  ad  took  place)  returned  without  the 
lofs  of  a  fingle  negro.  Of  the  746  deaths,  no 
lefs  than  328  occurred  in  four  (liips  only,  all  of 
which,  with  five  other  veflels,  comprehfending 
the  whole  number  of  fliips  in  which  three-fifths 
of  the  mortality  occurred,  came  from  the  fame 
part  of  the  coaft,  the  Bight  of  Benin;  a  circuni- 
ftance  that  gives  room  to  conclude  (as  undoubt- 
edly was  the  faft)  that  the  negroes  from  that 
part  of  the  country  brought  dilcafe  and  conta- 
4  gion 
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^ion  with  them  from  the  land ;  an  epidemic 
fever  and  flux  generally  prevailing  on  the  low 
marlby  fliores  of  the  Bonny  rivers,  during  the 
autumnal  months,  which  fometimes  proves  even 
more  deftrudiive  on  ihore  than  at  fea. 

Perhaps   the  truefl.  criterion  by  which  to 
eftimate  the  beneficial  effed   of  the  regulating 
law,  is  the  comparatively  trifling  lofs  that  now 
occurs  in  the  harbours  of  the  Weft  Indies  before 
the  Guiney  fhips  open  their  fales.     This  morta- 
lity, which  was  formerly  eftimated  at  4f  per  cent. 
and  was  manifeftly  the  confequence  of  ficknefs 
or  improper   treatment   in  the  voyage,  is   now 
happily  mitigated  in  fo  great  a  degree,  that  out 
of  the  whole  number  of  9,993  flaves  imported 
into  Montego-Bay  as  before  ftated,  the  lofs  be- 
tween the  days  of  arrival  and  fale,  was  no  more 
than  69,  or  not  quite  |  per  cent.     Enough  there- 
fore hath  been  elTeded  to  demonftrate,  that  it  is 
by  no  means  impoffible,  nor  indeed  a  very  diffi- 
cult matter,  to  render  the  conveyance  of  Negroes 
from  Africa  to  the  Weft  Indies,  as  little  prejudi- 
cial to  their  healths^  as  the  tranfportation  of  any 
other  body  of  people  acrofs  the  ocean  in  any  part 
of  the  world.     Few  voyages  were  more  deftruc- 
tive  to  the  feamen  than  that  of  Lord  Anfon, 
and  none  lefs  fo  than  thofe  of  Captain  Cooki  an 
incontcftable  proof  that  the  mortality,  which  has 
commonly  occurred  at  fea,  has  at  all  times  arifen 
L  z  from 
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B.o  o  K   from  ill-conflruded  Qiips,  and  negled:,  or  impra- 
^^-       per  management  on  board  fm.J 

Concerning  the  Weft  India  Planters,  as 
they  are  entirely  innocent  and  ignorant  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Slave  Trade  is  condufted 
(having  no  other  concern  therein  than  becoming 
purchafers  of  what  Britifh  ads  of  parliament  have 
made  objeds  of  fale)  fo  it  is  equally  confonant 
to  their  intereft  and  their  wifties,  that  effedual 
means  fhould  be  purfued  for  preferring  the 
health  of  the  negroes,  by  fecuring  to  them  proper 
and  reafonable  accommodation  on  the  paflage. 
The  affembly  of  Jamaica,  inftead  of  remonllrat- 
ing  againft  that  augmentation  in  the  price  of 
Haves,  which  they  muft  have  forefeen  that  the 
aft  of  the  Britilh  parliament  would  neceflarily 
create,  with  the  liberality  of  dignified  minds  ap- 
plauded the  principle  of  the  meafure^  declaring 
it  to  be  founded  in  neceffity,  juftice,  and  huma- 
nity, and  expreffed  their  opinion  that  the  wifdom 
and  authority  of  Parliament  might  be  benefi- 
cially exerted  in  further  regulations  of  the  African 
commerce,  particularly  in  preventing  the  deten- 

O'jJ  Perhaps  no  plan  is  fo  likely  to  fave  the  lives  and  pre- 
ferve  the  healths  of  the  Negroes  at  fea,  as  that  of  limitino-  the 
flave-ftiips  to  200  tons  burthen,  and  allowing  them  to  receive 
on  board  only  2  or  a  |  to  a  ton.  Small  veflTels  are  foon  load- 
ed ;  and  from  a  multitude  of  examples  that  1  have  feen,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  greatell:  mortality  happens  in  the  larger 
iliips. 

tion  , 
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tion  of  Ihips  on  the  coaft;  in  prohibiting  the  chap. 
purchafe  of  ilaves  Vv'ho  fhould  appear  to  have 
been  kidnapped  ;  in  compeUing  the  Have -Ihips 
to  tranfport  an  equal  number  of  both  fexes,  and 
to  provide  ventilators  and  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  provifions,  efpecially  water  :  fuch  a  recom- 
mendation it  might  be  fuppofed  would  engage 
•  immediate  attention,  not  only  as  coming  from 
men  who  are  certainly  the  bed  judges  of  its  pro- 
priety and  neceffity,  but  alfo  becaufe  the  means 
of  enforcing  mofh  of  the  regulations  which  they 
recommend  are  prafticable  and  apparent. 

Having  thus,  I  prefume,  fufficiently  treated 
of  the  means  by  which  llaves  are  procured  for 
fale  in  Africa,  atid  the  regulations  that  have  been 
eftabhfhed  by  the  Britilh  parliament  for  their 
better  conveyance  to  the  Sugar  lilands,  I  fhall 
proceed,  in  the  next  chapter,  to  a  detail  of  their 
general  treatment  and  fituation  there,  imme- 
diately on  and  after  their  arrival,  and  diftribution 
among  the  planters. 
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CHAP,      v; 

Arrival  and  fale  hj.  the  Wejl  Indies. — Negroe>S: 
newly  pur  chafed^  how  difpofed  of  and  employed.— r- 
Detail  of  the  management  of  Negroes  on  a  fugoi' 
plantation. — Mode  of  maintaining  them. — Houfes^ 
clothings  and  medical  care.— Abtif^s. — Late  regu- 
lations for  their  protedion  and fectirity . — Caiifes  of 
their  annual  decreafe.-r-Polygamy,,  i^c.-^— Slavery 
in  its  mildef  form  unfriendly  to  popidation.— 
General  Gbfervations.—Propofals  for  the  further 
meliorating  the  condition  of  the  Slaves,  with  which 
the  fubjeSi  concludes.^ 


1  HE  arrival  of  a  Guiney  fliip  in  the  Weft  In- 
dies is  announced  by  publick  advertifement, 
fpecifying  rhe  number  of  Negroes  imported,  the 
country  from  whence,  and  day  of  fale.  It  was 
the  practice  until  of  late,  to  open  the  fale  on  fhip- 
board,  the  males  being  arranged  in  one  part  of  the 
iliip,  and  the  females  in  another :  but,  as  vil'itors. 
of  all  defcriptions  were  admitted  without  hefita- 
tion  or  enciuiry,  it  frequently  happened,  whein 
flave-fliips  were  fcarce,  that  fuch  crowds  of  peo- 
ple went  on  board,  and  began  fo  difgraceful  a 
fcramble,  as  to  terrify  the  poor  ignorant  Africans 
with  the  notion  that  they  were  feized  on  by  a  herd 

of 
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of  cannibals,  and  fpeedlly  to  be  devoured.  The 
wifdom  of  the  legiflature  of  Jamaica  has  correftetf 
this  enormity  in  that  iiland,  by  enafting  that  the 
lales  fliall  be  conducted  on  (hore,  and  that  care 
fhall  be  taken  not  to  feparate  different  branches 
of  the  fame  family.  I  am  afraid  it  hath  been 
found  difficult,  in  all  cafes,  to  enforce  this  latter 
regulation  ;  but  it  is  ufual  with  moft  planters,  I 
believe,  to  enquire  of  the  Negroes  themfelves,  by 
means  of  an  interpreter,  whether  they  have  rela- 
tions on  board,  and  to  purchafe  families  together  j 
or,  by  exchanging  with  other  buyers,  to  prevent, 
if  poffible,  that  cruel  feparation  between  parents 
and  children,  and  brothers  and  fifters,  which  mufl 
fometimes,  I  ddubt,  unavoidably  take  pjace.  I 
never  knew  an  inftance  where  fuch  purchafe  or 
accommodation  was  knowingly  declined  or  re- 
fufed  faj. 

Although  there  is  fomething  extremely 
fliocking  to  a  humane  and  cultivated  mind,  in 
the  idea  of  beholding  a  numerous  body  of  our 
unfortunate  fellow  -  creatures,  in  captivity  and 
exile,  expofed  naked  to  publick  view,  and  fold 
like  a  herd  of  cattle,  yet  I  could  never  perceive 
(except  in  the  cafes  that  have  been  mentioned  of 

C(jJ  Soon  after  this  was  written,  the  author  of  this  work 
had  the  honour  of  propofing  to  the  affembly  of  Jamaica,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  an  aft  which  was  unanimoiifly 
adopted,  and  is  now  an  exifting  law,  by  which  the  Guiney 
fadors  are  compelled,  under  the  folemnity  of  an  oath,  to  do,^ 
their  utmoft  to  enforce  the  regulation  alluded  to. 

L  4  a  fcrambie 
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B  o  o  K  a  fcramble  on  fliipboard)  that  rhe  Negroes  them- 
^^-  felves  were  oppreiled  with  many  of  thofe  painful, 
fenfations  which  a  perfon  unaccuftomed  to  the 
fcene  would  naturally  attribute  to  fuch  apparent 
wretchednefs.  The  circumftance  of  being  ex- 
pofed  naked,  is  perhaps  of  little  account  to  thofe 
who  were  never  fenfible  of  the  neceffity  or  pro- 
priety of  being  clothed.  The  climate  requires 
not  the  aid  of  drefs,  nor  are  the  Negroes,  though 
naked,  deflitute  of  decorations,  on  which,  at  their 
firil  arrival,  they  feem  to  fet  a  much  higher  efti- 
niation  than  on  raiment ;  mod  of  the  nations  of 
Africa  having  their  fkin,  particularly  on  the  fore- 
head, the  breaft,  and  round  the  waifl,  pundured 
or  impreffed  with  figures  and  reprefentations  of 
diiferent  kinds  (fquares,  circles,  triangles,  and 
crefcents)  fimilar  to  the  praftice  which  prevails 
in  OtaJieite,  and  the  other  iflands  of  the  South 
Sea,  called  tatowing,  as  defcribed  in  the  voyages 
of  Captain  Cook.  Like  thofe  hlanders  too, 
fome  of  the  newly-imported  Negroes  difplay  thefe 
marks  with  a  mixture  of  oftentation  and  plea- 
fure,  either  confidering  them  as  highly  ornamen- 
tal, or  appealing  to  them  as  teftimonies  of  dif- 
tinftion  in  Africa  ^  where,  in  fome  cafes,  they 
are  faid  to  indicate  free  birth  and  honourable  pa- 
rentage (h).     The  Negroes   are   apprifed  alfo, 

before 

(h)   Some  of  the  Negroes  of  the  Gold  Coaft,  or  the  ad- 
jacent  countries  (the  Chamba  Negroes  for  inftance)  appear  to 

me 
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before  their  arrival,  that  they  are  to  be  employed  chap, 
.in  tillage  j  and,  knowing  that  they  were  bought 
with  money,  expe(5t;  to  be  fold  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. They  difplay  therefore,  on  being  brought 
to  market,  very  few^  ligns  of  lamentation  for  their 
paft,  or  of  apprehenfion  for  their  future  condi- 
tion; but,  wearied  out  with  confinement  at  fea, 
commonly  exprefs  great  eagernefs  to  be  fold ; 
prefenting  themfelves,  when  the  buyers  are  few, 
with  chearfulnefs  and  alacrity  for  feieftion,  and 
appearing  mortified  and  difappointed  when  re- 
fufed.  If  it  happens,  as  it  frequently  does,  when 
the  purchafers  have  leifure  and  opportunity  to 
infped;  them  individually,  that  fome  bodily  de- 
fed  or  blemifh  ^is  difcovered  in  any  of  them,  the 
majority  feem  highly  diverted  at  the  circumflance ; 
manifefling,   by    loud    and  repeated   burfts   of 

me  to  ufe  the  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame,  marks  aS  the  favages 
of  New  Zealand;  viz.  deep  incifions  on  each  cheek  drawa 
circularly  from  the  ear  to  the  mouth.  {FiJe  Haiuie/xuort/i's 
Voyages^  vol.  iii.  c.  9.)  It  is  ridiculous  enough,  that  fome 
of  the  writers  againft  the  flave-trade  fliould  afcribfe  thefe 
marks  of  fuperftition  or  falfe  tafte  to  the  cruelty  of  the  planters, 
and  gravely  aflert  that  they  are  the  fears  of  horrible  gaflies  in- 
ilifted  by  the  bloody  hand  of  tyranny  in  the  wantonnefs  of 
punilliment.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Clarkfon  catches  very  ea- 
gerly at  this  idea,  and  afferts  with  great  folemnity,  that  "  it  is 
"  a  matter  of  conftant  lamentation  with  difinterefted  people, 
*'  who,  out  of  curiofity  attend  the  Negro  markets  in  Jamaica, 
*'  that  they  are  not  able  to  turn  their  eyes  on  any  group  of 
"  Negroes  without  beholding  thefe  inhuman  marks  of  paf- 
*'  iion,  defpotifm,  and  caprice  !" 

laughter. 
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o  o  K    laughter,  that  reflexion  conftitutes  no  very  pre- 
^^'       dominant  part  of  their  charader  (c). 

The  buyer  having  completed  his  aifortment, 
and  clothed  his  newly- acquired  fubjects  with  a 
coarfe  German  linen,  called^  oznaburghs,  and  pro- 
vided them  alfo  with  hats,  handkerchiefs,  and 
knives,  fends  them  to  the  place  of  their  intended 
fefidenee  (d)  :  and  now  a  praftice  prevails  in 
Jamaica,  which  I  myfelf,  unacquainted  as  I  then 
was  with  the  aftual  management  in  detail  of  a 
fugar  plantation,  and  refiding  ina  diftant  country, 
ufed'  to  reprobate  and  exclaim  againft  -,  but  to 
which  I  now  fubmit,  from  a  full  convidion, 
founded  on  experience,  of  its  ufefulncfs  and  ne- 
^t{{\ij.  The  praftice  is  that  of  diftributing  the 
newly-imported  Africans  among  the  old  Nec^roes-, 
as  penfioners  (with  fome  little  affiftance  occafion- 
ally  given)  on  their  little  ^eadium,  and  provifion- 

(c)  The  prices  of  new  Negroes  in  the  Weft  Indies,  at  this 
iiine  (1791)  , are  nearly  as  follows:— An  able  man  in  his 
prinje,,.  ^.  50  ilerling;  an  able  woman,  ^.49  fterling;  a 
youth  approaching  to  manhood,  ^.47  fterH.ng;  a  yoking, 
girlj  £.46  fterling;  boys  and  girls  fron)  ^.40  to  /.  45 
iterling,  exciufive  of  the  Colonial  tax  or  duty  on  importa- 
tion, about  twenty  fliillings  more. 

(c^O  It  is  the  cuftom  among  feme  of  the  planters  in  Ja- 
maica,  to  mark  the  initials  of  their  name  on  the  flioulder  or 
breaft  of  each  newly-purchafed  Negro,  by  means  of  a  fma}f 
filver  brand  heaied  in  the  flame  of  fpirits,  as  defcribed;  ia^a 
former  chapter;  but  it  is  growing  into  difufe,  and  I  believe 
^n,  the  Windward  IHands  thought  altogether  unneceflary. 

grounds^ 
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This  I  ufed  to  confider  as  an  infup- 
portable  hardfhip  on  the  poor  people  already  fet- 
tled and  domeilicated,  and  I  pofitively  and  ex- 
prefsly  forbad  a  continuance  of  the  cuftom  in 
plantations  over  which  I  had  authority. 

On  my  return  to  the  Weft  Indies,  I  was  fur- 
prifed  to  find  the  old-eftabliflied  Negroes,  when 
young  people  newly  arrived  from  Africa,  were 
fent  among  them,  requeft,  as  a  particular  inftance 
of  favour  and  indulgence  to  themfelves,  the  re- 
vival and  continuance  of  the  ancient  fyftem ;  af- 
furing  me  they  had  the  means  of  fupporting  the 
fhrangers  without  difficulty.  Many  who  thus  ap- 
plied, propofed  each  of  them  to  adopt  one  of  their 
young  country-folks  in  the  room  of  children  they 
had  lofl  by  death,  or  had  been  deprived  of  in 
Africa;  others,  becaufe  they  wifhed,  like  the  pa- 
triarchs of  old,  to  fee  their  fons  take  to  themfelves 
wives  from  their  own  nation  and  kindred ;  and  all 
of  them,  I  prefume,  becaufe,  among  other  confe- 
derations, they  expeded  to  revive  and  retrace  in 
the  converfation  of  their  new  vifitors,  the  remem- 
brance and  ideas  of  pafl  pleafures  and  fcenes  of 
their  youth.  The  ftrangers  too  ivere  beft  pleafed 
with  this  arrangement,  and  ever  afterwards  con- 
fidered  themfelves  as  the  adopted  children  of  thofe 
by  whom  they  were  thus  protected,  calling  them 
parents,  and  venerating  them  as  fuch;  and  I  never 
\iim  an  inftance  of  the  violation  of  a  truft  thus 
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folicited  and  beftowed.  In  the  courfe  of  eight  or 
ten  months,  provided  they  are  mildly  ufed  and 
kept  free  of  difeafe,  new  people,  under  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  become  reconciled  to  the  country ; 
begin  to  get  well  eftablifhed  in  their  families' 
their  houfes  and  provifion-grounds  j  and  prove 
m  all  refpeas  as  valuable  as  the  native  or  Creole 
negroes  (ej. 

What  has  hitherto  been  obferved  concern- 
ing the  difpofal  of  Africans  newly  imported,  is, 
I  believe,  applicable  to  Weft  Indian  eftates  of 
all  defcriptionsi  but,  as  my  own  perfonai  atten- 
tion has  been  chiefly  direded  to  fugar  planta- 
tions, I  would  be  underftood  to  fpeak  of  thofe 
more  particularly ;  and  fhall  now  proceed  to  de- 
fcribe  the  methodical  arrangement  arid  diftribu- 
tion  of  the  labour  with  which  they  are  conduc- 
ed, as  it  is  unqueftionably  more  fevere  and  con- 
ftant  than  that  on  any  other  fpecies  of  landed  pro- 
perty in  the  Weft  Indies. 

The  Negroes  are  divided  into  three  fets  or 
claffes,  ufually  called  ^^;/^j;  the  firft  confifting 
ot  the  moft  healthy  and  robuft  of  the  men  and 
women,  whofe  chief  bufmefs  it  is,  out  of  crop- 

C'^J  Generally  fpeaking,  a  Creole  Negro  is  confidered  as 
worth  more  than  one  imported  ;  but  in  a  valuation,  by  indif- 
ferent perfons,  of  two  able  well-difpofed  Negroes,  nearly  of 
the  fame  age,  the  one  an  African,  the  other  a  native,  no  great 
difference  (if  any)  would  be  made.  A  child  juil  born  is 
valued  at  £.  5. 

time. 
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time,  to  clear,  hole  and  plant  the  ground  j  and, 
in  croptlme,  to  cut  the  canes,  feed  the  mills,  and 
attend  the  manufafture  of  the  fugar.  It  is  com- 
puted that,  in  the  whole  body  of  the  negroes  on 
a  well-conditioned  plantation,  there  are  com- 
monly found  one-third  of  this  defcription,  ex- 
clufive  of  domefticks  and  negro  tradefmen,  viz. 
carpenters,  coopers  and  mafons,  with  which  each 
well-regulated  plantation  is  provided  (f).  The 
fecond  gang  is  compofed  of  young  boys  and  girls, 
women  far  gone  with  child,  and  convalefcents, 
who  are  chiefly  employed  in  weeding  the  canes, 

(f)  The  annual  profit  arifing  to  the  owner,  from  the  labour 
of  each  able  field  Negro  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  fu^ar, 
may  be  reckoned  at  twenty-five  pounds  flerling  money.  I 
reckon  thus :— ^A  fugar  plantation,  well  condufted,  and  in  a 
favourable  foil,  ought  to  yield  as  many  hogflieads  of  fucar,  of 
16  cwt.  annually,  as  there  are  Negroes  belonging  to  it,  the  aver- 
age value  of  which,  fo?  ten  years  paft,  may  be  ftated  at  /.  1  ^ 
flerling  the  hogfiiead  ;  but  as  every  [  lantation  is  not  thus  pro- 
duftive,  and  the  rum,  which  is  generally  appropriated  to  the 
payment  of  conti.:gent  charges,  not  being  always  fufficient 
for  that  purpofe,  I  will  allow  ^.  10  flerling  only,  as  the  clear 
profit /i^r  hogfliead  of  the  fugar,  which  therefore  is  the  averaoe 
value  of  the  labour  of  each  Negro,  old  and  young;  and  one- 
third  only  of  the  Negroes  being  able  people,  their  labour  may- 
be put  at  ^.  30  ahead;  outofwhich  howevermuftbededu61ed, 
the  intereft  on  their  firfi:  cofl,  and  an  allowance  for  the  rifque 
of  lofing  them  by  death  or  defertion  (their  maintenance,  &c. 
being  included  in  the  contingent  expences  of  the  efrate)  for 
both  which  I  allow  fifteen /fr  cent.  This  leaves  about  /".  2:; 
fterling  clear,  or  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  adual  value  of 
each  flave. 
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BOOK  and  Other  light  work  adapted  to  their  ftrength  md 
condition ;  and  the  third  fet  confifts  of  young 
children,  attended  by  a  careful  old  woman,  who 
are  employed  in  colleding  green-meat  for  the 
pigs  and  fheep ;  or  in  weeding  the  garden,  or  fome 
fuch  gentle  exercife,  merely  to  preferve  them 
from  habits  of  idlenefs. 

The  firft  gang  is  fummoned  to  the  labours  of 
the  field   either  by  a  bell   or  the  blowing  of  a 
conch-fheil,  juft   before   fun-rife.     They   bring 
with  them,  befides  their  hoes  or  bills,  provifions 
for  breakfaft ;  and  are  attended  by  a  White  per- 
fon,  and  a  Black   fuperintendant   called  a  driver. 
—The  lift  being  called  over,  and  the  names  of  all 
the  abfentees  noted,  they  proceed  with  their  work 
until  eight  or  nine  o^clockj  when  the}^  fit  down 
in  the   fliade  to  breakfaftj  which  is  prepared  in 
the  mean  time  by  a  certain  number  of  women^ 
whofe  fole  employment  it  is  to  ad  as  cooks  for 
the  reft.    This  meal  commonly  confifts  of  boiled 
yams,  eddoes,  ocra,  calalue  and  plantains,  or  as 
many  of  thofe  vegetables  as  they  can  procure  ; 
fcafoned  with  filt,  and  cayenne  pepper ;  and,  in 
truth,  it  is  an  exceeding  palatable  and  wholefome 
mefs.     By  this  time  moft  of  the  abfentees  make 
their  appearance,  and  are  fometimes  puniflied  for 
their  fmggidmefs  by  a  few  ftripes  of  the  driver's 
whip.     But  I  am  happy  to  fay  that  of  late  years 
a  very  flight  excufe  is  generally  admitted-     The 

fad 
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fa<3:  is,  that  when  the  mornings  are  chill  and 
foggy,  as   frequently   happens   even  under   the 
zone,  the  fenfations  of  the  Negro  are  diftrefsfui 
beyond    the    imagination   of    an   inhabitant   of 
frozen  regions.     Inftead  of  deriving  firmnefs  and 
adivity  from  the  cold,  he  becom.es  inert,  il uggifli 
and  languid ,  and  neither  labour  nor  punifhment 
will  animate  him  to  great  exertion,  until  he  is 
revivified  by  the  genial  warmth  of  the  fun.    At 
breakfafl  they  are  feldom  indulged  with  more 
than   half  or  three   quarters  of  an  hour;  and, 
having  refumed  their  work,  continue  in  the  field 
until  noon,  when  the  bell  calls  them  from  la- 
bour.    They  are  now  allowed  two  hours  of  refl 
and   refrefhment;   one  of  which   is  commonly 
fpent  in  fleep.   Their  dinner  is  provided  with  the 
addition  of  falted  or  pickled  fifli,  of  which  each 
Negro  receives  a  weekly  allowance.     Many  of 
them,  however,  preferring  a  plentiful  fupper  to  a 
meal  at  noon,  pafs  the  hours  of  recefs,  either  in 
fleep,  or  in  collefting  food  for  their  pigs  and 
poultry,  of  which  they  are  permitted  to  keep  as 
many  as  they  pleafe ;  or  perhaps  a  few  of  the 
more  induflrious,  will  employ  an  hour  in  their 
provlfion-grounds.      At    two   o'clock    they   are 
again  fummoned  to  the  field,  where,  having  been 
refreflied  both   by  refl  and  food,  they  now  ma- 
iiifefl  fome  figns  of  vigorous  and  animated  ap- 
plication j  although  I  can  with  great  truth  affert, 

that 
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BOOK    that  one  EnglifH  labourer  in  his  own  climate 
^^JJ'       would  perform  at  leafl  three  times  the  work  o£ 
any  one  Negro  in  the  fame  period.     At  fun-fet, 
or  very  foon  after,  they  are  releafed  for  the  night, 
(the  drudgery,  fo  mtich  complained  of  in  fome  of 
the  iflands  to  windward,  of  picking  grafs,  being 
happily  unknown  in  Jamaica)  and  if  the  day  has 
been  wet,  or  their  labour  har*der  than  ufual,  they 
are  fometimes  indulged  with  an  allowance  of 
rum.     On  the  whole,  as  the  length  of  the  days 
in  the  latitude  of  the  Weft  Indies  differs  very 
little  throughout  the  year^  I  conceive  they  are 
employed  daily  about  ten  hours,  in  the  fervice  of 
their  mafter,  Sundays  and  holydays  excepted.     In 
the  crop  feafon,  however,  the  fyftem  is  different  5 
for  at  that  time,  fuch  of  the  Negroes  as  are  em- 
ployed in  the  mill  and  boiling-houfes,  often  work 
very  late,  frequently  all  night ;  but  they  are  di- 
vided into  watches,  which  relieve  each  other,  ac- 
cording to  the  pradice  among  feamen ;  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  at  this  feafon  the  Negroes  enjoy 
higher  health  and  vigour  than  at  any  other  period 
of  the  year  J  a  circumftance  undoubtedly  owing 
to  the  free  and  unreftrained  ufe  which  they  are 
allowed  to  make  of  the  ripe  canes,  the  cane- 
liquor  and  fyrup. 

The  pradice  which  prevails  in  Jamaica  of 

giving  the  Negroes  lands  to  cultivate,  from  the 

produce  of  which  they  are  expeded  to  maintain 

2  themfelves 


West  Indies. 

ihemfelves  (except  in  times  of  fcarcit}^  arillng 
from  hurricanes  and  droughts,  when  affiftance  is 
hever  denied  them)  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be 
judicious  and  beneficial ;  producing  a  happy  coali- 
tion of  interefts  between  the  mafter  and  the  ilave. 
The  Negro  who  has  acquired  by  his  Own  labour 
a  property  in  his  mailer's  land,  has  much  to  lofe^ 
and  is  therefore  lefs  inclined  to  defert  his  work. 
He  earns  a  little  money,  by  which  he  is  enabled 
to  indulge  himfelf  in  fine  clothes  on  holydays, 
and  gratify  his  palate  with  falted  meats  and  other 
provifions  that  otherwife  he  could  not  obtain  | 
and  the  proprietor  is  eafed^  in  a  great  meafure,  of 
the  expence  of  feeding  him.     In  fome  of  the 
Windward  Mands  they  have  not  land  enough  for 
the  purpofej  nor  in  any  one  of  them,  are  the 
Negroes  fo  happily  accommodated,  in  this  re- 
fped,  as  in  the  large  ifland  of  Jamaica ;  where 
they  are  feldom  either  ftinted  in  quantity  of  land;) 
or  confiried  as  to  fituation.    In  fad,  if  the  owner's 
territory  is   fufficiently   extenfive,  the  Negroes 
make  it  a  practice  to  enlarge  their  own  grounds, 
or  exchange  them  for  frefli  land,  every  year.    By 
tliefe  means,  having  quicker  and  better  returns, 
they  raife  provifions  in  abundane-e,  not  only  for 
their  own  ufe,  but  alfo  a  great  furplus  to  fell. 
The  misfortune  is,  they  trufi:  more  to  plantain - 
groves,  corn  and  other  vegetables,  that  are  liable 
to  be  deftroyed  by  florms,  than   to  what  are 
Vol.  IL  M  called 
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BOOK    calle'd  ground-provifions \  fuch  as  yams,  eddoes, 
IV.        potatoes,  caffada,  and  other  efculent  roots,  all 
which  are  out  of  the  reach  of  hurricanes ;  but 
prudence  is  a  term  that  has  no  place  in  the  Ne- 
gro-vocabulary.   To  obviate  the  mifchiefs  which 
fatal  experience  has  proved  to  flow  from  this  grofs 
inattention,  the   Slave  Act  of  Jamaica  obliges, 
.    under  a  penalty,  every  proprietor  of  lands  to  keep^ 
properly  cultivated  in  ground-provifions,  one  acre 
for  every  ten  Negroes,  exclusive  of  the  Negro 
grounds  (g) , 

The 

(g)  In  Jamaica  the  Negroes  are  allowed  one  day  in  a  fort' 
night,  except  in  time  of  crop,  befides  Sundays  and  holydays,. 
for  cultivating  their  grounds  and  carrying  their  provifions 
to  market.  Some  of  them  find  time  on  thefe  days,  befides 
faifirig  provifions,  to  make  a  ^t\v  coarfe  manafaftures,  fuch 
as  mats  for  bedsj  bark  ropes  of  a  ftrong  and  durable  texture, 
wicker  chairs  and  baftets,  earthen  jars,  pans,  Zcz.  for  all  which 
they  find  a  ready  fale;  but  I  cannot  fay  much  for  the  Ikill 
find  elegance  of  their  workmanfhip.  The  raoft  indiiftrious 
of  the  Negroes  do  not,  I  believe,  employ  m.ore  than  fixteeii 
hours  in  a  month  in  the  cultivation  of  their  own  provifion- 
gardens  (leaving  all  further  care  of  them  to  the  beneficence 
of  nature)  and  in  favourable  feafons  this  is  fufhcient.  Sunday 
is  their  day  of  market,  and  it  is  wonderful  what  numbers  are 
then  feen,  haflening  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  towards 
the  towns  and  fiiipping  places,  laden  with  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, pigs,  goats  and  poultry,  their  own  property,  In  Ja- 
maica it  is  fuppofed  that  upwards  of-  10,000  aflemble  every 
Sunday  morning  in  the  market  of  Kingfton,  where  they 
barter  their  provifions,  &c.  for  falted  beef  and  pork,  or  fine 
linen  and  ornaments  for  their  wives  and  children.  I  do  not 
believe  that  an  inftance  can  be  produced  of  a  uiafter's  inter- 
fering 
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The  cottages  of  the  Negroes  ufually  compofe   chap. 
a  fmall  village,  the  fituation  of  which,  for  the        ^' 
fake  of  convenience  and  water,  is  commonly  neaf 
the  buildings  in  which  the  manufadure  of  fugaf 
is  conduded.     They  are   feldom   placed   with 
much  regard  to  order,  but^  being  always  inter- 
mingled with  fruit-treesi  particularly  the  banana, 
the  avocado-pear,  and  the  orange  (the  Negroes' 
own  planting  and  property)  they  fometimes  ex- 
hibit a  pleafmg  and  pidurefque  appearance.     To 
affirm  that  they  are  very  tolerable  habitations, 
according   to    the    idea    which   an   untravelled 
Englifhman  would  probably  form  of  the  word, 
were  an  infult  to  the  reader  j  but  it  may  honeflly 
be  faid,  that,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  cli- 
mate, they  far  excel  the  cabins  of  the  Scotch  and 
Irifl]  peafants,  as  defcribed  by  Mr.  Young,  and 
other  travellers.     They  are  fuch,  at  leaft,  as  are 
commenfuratc  to  the  defires  and  neceffities  of 
their  inhabitants,  who  build  them  according  to 
their   own  fancy  both  in  fize  and  fhape,  the 

fering  with  his  Negroes  in  their  pecuVtum  thus  acquired.  They 
are  permitted  alfo  to  difpofe  at  their  deaths  of  what  little  pro- 
perty they  pofTefs ;  and  even  to  bequeath  their  grounds  or 
gardens  to  fuch  of  their  fellow  fiaves  as  they  think  proper. 
Thefe  principles  are  fo  well  eftabliHied,  that  whenever  it  is 
found  convenient  for  the  owner  to  excliange  the  negro- 
grounds  for  other  lands,  the  Negroes  muft  be  fatisfied,  in 
money  or  otherwife,  before  the  exchange  takes  place.  It  is 
imiverfally  the  pradtice. 
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BOOK  mailer  allowing  the  timber,  and  frequently  pd'- 
^^'  mitting  the  eftate's  carpenters  to  affifl  in  the. 
building.  In  general,  a  cottage  for  one  Negro 
and  his  wife,  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in 
length,  and  divided  into  two  atpartrhents.  It  is 
compofed  of  hard  pofts  driven  into  the  ground^ 
and  interlaced  with  wattles  and  plaifter.  The 
height  from  the  ground  to  the  plate  being  barely 
fufficient  to  admit  the  owner  to  walk  in  upright. 
The  floor  is  of  natural  earth,  v/hich  is  commonly 
dry  enough^  and  the  roof  thatched  with  palm- 
thatch,  or  the  leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut-tree  ;  an 
admirable  covering,  forming  a  lafting  and  im- 
penetrable fhelter  both  againft  the  fun  and  the 
rain.  Of  furniture  they  have  no  great  matters 
to  boaft,  nor,  confidering  their  habits  of  life,  is 
much  required.  The  bedftead  is  a  platform  of 
boards,  and  the  bed  a  mat,  covered  with  a 
blanket ;  a  fmall  table ,  two  or  three  low  ftools  j 
an  earthen  jar  for  holding  water ;  a  few  fmaller 
ones ;  a  pail  j  an  iron  pot  j  calahaJJies  (k)  of  dif- 
ferent fizes  (ferving  very  tolerably  for  plates^ 
difhes,  and  bowls)  make  up.  the  reft.  Their 
cookery  is  conduded  in  the  open  air,  and  fire- 
wood being  always  at  hand,  they  have  not  only 
a  fufficiency  for  that  purpofe,  but  alfo  for  a  fire 
within  doors  during  the  night,  without  which  a 


(h)  A  fpecies  of  gourd. 
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Negro  cannot  lleep  with  comfort.  It  is  made  in 
the  middle  of  one  of  the  two  room.s,  and  the 
fmoke  makes  its  way  through  the  door  or  the 
thatch.  This  account  of  their  accommodation, 
however,  is  confined  to  the  loweft  among  the 
field-negroes :  tradefmen  and  domefticks  are  in 
general  vailly  better  lodged  and  provided.  Many 
of  thefe  have  larger  lioufes  with  boarded  floors, 
and  are  accommodated  (at  their  own  expence  it 
is  true)  with  very  decent  furniture  : — a  few  have 
even  good  beds,  linen  fheets,  and  mufquito  nets, 
and  difplay  a  fhelf  or  two  of  plates  and  diflies  of 
queen's  or  Staffordfhire  ware. 

Of  clothing,  the  allowance  of  the  mafter  is 
not  always  fo  liberal  as  might  be  wiflied,  but 
much  more  fo  of  late  years  than  formerly  fij. 
Few  of  the  Negroes,  however,  on  Sundays  and 
holydays,  appear  deficient  in  this  point,  or  fhew 
any  want  of  raiment,  not  only  decent  but  gaudy. 

The  clrcumftances  wherein  the  flaves  in  the 
Weft  Indies  feem  moftly  indebted  to  their  owners* 
liberality,  are,  I  think,  thofe  of  medical  attend- 
ance and  accommodation  when  lick.  Every  plan- 
tation, that  I  am  acquainted  with,  is  under  the 
daily  or  weekly  infpedion  of  a  praditioner  in 

(ij  I  believe  the  Negroes  on  every  plantation  in  Jamaica, 
without  exception,  receive  a  yearly  allowance  of  oznaburg- 
iinen,  woollen,  baize,  checks,  &c.  and  but  very  few  planters 
deny  them  hats,  handkerchiefs,  and  other  little  articles,  as 
knives,  needles  and  thread,  &c.  &Co 
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o  o  K  phyfick  and  furgery,  who  very  frequently  refidcs 
on  the  fpot ;  and  the  planters,  being  in  general 
men  of  education  themfelves,  are  not  eafily  recon- 
ciled, in  fo  important  a  matter,  with  fuch  illite- 
rate pretenders  in  medicine  as  are  very  often  found 
in  the  country  parts  of  England,  to  the  difgrace 
of  the  profeffion.  Young  men  of  fkill  and  fcience 
are  therefore  fought  for  and  encouraged  ;  and  as 
but  few  fingle  plantations  can  afford  a  very  liberal 
allowance,  they  are  permitted  to  extend  their 
pradice  in  the  neighfeiourhood  (k). 

For 

(k)  The  ufiial  reconipence  to  the  furgeon  for  attendance 
and  medicines,  is  fix  lliillings  a  head  per  annum  for  all  the  Ne- 
groes on  the  ellate,  whether  fick  or  well.  Amputations,  dif- 
ficult cafes  in  midwifery,  inoculation,  &c.  are  paid  for  exclu- 
fively,  and  on  a  liberal  fcale.  A  property  having  500  Ne- 
groes contributes  about  ^.150  ik^rVrng  per  annu?n -,  and  the 
furgeon,  if  he  chufes,  is  entitled  to  board,  wafliing,  and  lodg- 
ing ;  and  this  is  altogether  independent  of  the  profits  of  his 
praftice  with  the  Whites.  I  fuppofe  there  are  few  planta- 
tion doaors  in  Jamaica,  that  have  lefs  than  500  Negroes  un- 
der their  care;  feveral  (with  their  alfiftants)  have  upwards  of 
5,000. 

Among  the  difeafes  which  Negroes  bring  with  them  from 
Africa,  the  moft  loathfome  are  the  cacabayzudi  \\itya'zus;  and 
it  is  diflEicult  to  fay  which  is  the  worft.  The  former  is  the 
leprofy  of  the  Arabians,  and  the  latter  (much  the  moft  com. 
snon)  is  fnppofed,  by  fome  writers,  to  be  the  leprofy  men^ 
lioned  in  Leviticus,  c  xiii.  Both  are  very  accurately  de- 
cribed  by  Dodor  Hillary,  in  his  Obfervations  on  the  Dif- 
eafes of  Barbadoes.  Young  Negro  children  often  catch  the 
yaws,  and  get  through  ir  witho\it  medicine  or  much  incon- 
venitncy.    At  a  later  period  it  is  feklom  or  never  thoroughly 

eradicated  I  . 
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For  the  better  accommodation  of  invalids 
and  women  in  child -birtii,  every  plantation  is 
provided  with  a  fick-houfe  or  hofpital,  divided 
into  different  apartments ;  and  over  which  one 
or  more  aged  women  prefide  as  nurfes.  The 
proprietor  commonly  fupplies  blankets,  flour, 
rice,  fugar,  and  oatmeal :  thefe  things  I  have 
feldom  known  to  be  denied,  and  fome  gentlemen 
afford,  befides  frefli  beef  and  mutton,  more  coflly 
articles ;  fuch  as  fpices,  fago,  and  wine, 

eradicated;  and  as,  like  the  fmall-pox,  it  is  nevev  had  bu£ 
once,  the  Gold  Coaft  Negroes  are  laid  to  communicate  the 
infeftion  to  their  Infants  by  inoculation.  I  very  much 
doubt  if  medicine  of  any  kind  is  of  ufe  in  this  difeafe. — But 
the  greateft  mortality  among  the  Negroes  in  the  Well  Indies 
^arifes  from  two  other  complaints ;  the  one  afFeAing  Infants 
between  the  fifth  and  fourteenth  days  after  their  birth,  and 
of  which  it  is  fuppofed  that  one-fourth  of  all  the  Negro  chil- 
dren perifli.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  tetanus,  or  locked  jaw  ;  but 
both  the  caufe  of  it  in  thefe  poor  children,  and  the  remedy, 
remain  yet  to  be  difcovered.  The  other  complaint  affeds 
a-dults,  or  rather  Negroes  who  are  pad  their  prime.  They 
become  dropfical,  and  complain  of  a  conflant  uneaGnefs  in 
the  ftomach;  for  which  they  find  a  temporary  relief  in  eat- 
ing fom.e  kind  of  earth.  The  French  planters  call  this  difeafe 
mal-d'eftomac^  or  the  ftomach-evil.  I  have  formerly  heard  of 
owners  and  managers  who  were  fo  ignorant  and  favage  as  to 
attempt  the  cure  by  fevere  punifliment ;  confidering  dirt- 
eatino,  not  as  a  difeafe,  but  a  crime.  I  hope  the  race  is 
extinct.  The  bell:  and  only  remedy  is  kind  ufage  and  whole- 
fome  animal  food  ;  and  perhaps  a  fteel  drink  may  be  of  fome 
fervice.  Of  one  poor  fellow  in  this  complaint,  I  myfelf  made 
g  perfed:  cure  by  perfifting  fome  time  in  this  method. 
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On  the  whole,  notwithitanding  fome  defers,. 
let  allowance  be  made  for  the  climate  and  foil, 
and  it  may  be  aflerted  with  truth  and  modefty, 
that,  if  the  fituation  of  the  flaves  in  the  Britifli 
Weft  Indies  were,  in  all  cafes,  on  a  level  with  their 
circumftances  in  regard  to  food,  lodging,  and 
medical  affiftance,  they  might  be  deemed  objefts 
of  envy  to  half  the  peafantry  of  Europe. 

At  the  fame  time  Jet  it  not  be  forgotten,  that 
the  legiflative  authority  in  many  of  the  fugar 
iilands,  has  been,  and  ftill  is,  moft  hum.anely  and 
laudabl)?  exerted  in  exalting  the  condition  of  the 
flave  in  all  refpeds,  and  circumfcribing  the  power 
of  the  maftcr.— «  Protedion  of  their  llaves  (fays 
'■'  the  Report  of  the  Privy  Council)  made  but 'a 
"  ver}'  fmail  portion  of  their  earlier  policy.  This 
^'  branch  has  of  late  been  taken  up,  and  exprefs. 
"  diredions  have  been  given  to  enfure  to  the 

Negroes,  the  enjoyment  of  many  advantages 
*'  tending  to  alleviate  their  condition,  la  three 
"  iflands  particularly  (Jamaica,  Grenada,  and  Do- 
"  minica)  the  wifli  to-  foften  the  rigours  of  their 
"  fituation  has  manifeiled  itfelf  more  decidedly, 
♦'  Meafures  have  been  devifed  by  the  legiilatures. 
*'  of  thofe  iflands  for  placing  them  in  a  ftate  of 
*'•  fociety,  where  they  will  be  eaititlcd  to  a  pro- 
"  tedion  that  in  former  times  would  have  been 
"  thought  incompatible  with  the  depeqdance 
^^  and  fubordination  of  flavery."- 

Ta 
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To  this  diftinguifl-ied  and  honourable  tefti- 
mony  it  may  be  added,  as  a  circumftance  of 
fiill  greater  importance,  that  the  age  itfelf  is 
hourly  improving  in  humanity :  and  that  this 
improvement  vihbly  extends  beyond  the  Atlan- 
tick.  Its  influence  is  felt  where  the  law  is  a  dead 
letter.  This,  however,  is  to  be  underftood  with 
confiderable  allowance ;  for  it  is  a  melancholy 
truth,  that  authority  over  thefe  poor  people 
muft,  on  feveral  occafions,  unavoidably  devolve 
into  hands  that  will  employ  it  only  in  its  abufe  5 
and  in  cafes  too,  in  which,  if  redrefs  be  fought, 
the  teftimony  of  the  injured  party  is  inadmiffible 
in  a  court  of  juftice.  Under  thofe  cii-cumftances, 
while  the  law  lofes  its  authorit)^  I  am  afraid  that 
the  fenfe  of  decorum  alone  affords  but  a  feeble 
reftraint  againft  the  corrupt  paffions  and  infirmi- 
ties of  our  nature,  the  hardnefs  of  avarice,  the 
pride  of  power,  the  fallies  of  anger,  and  the  thirft 
of  revenge. 

That  the  narratives  therefore  of  exceffive 
whippings,  and  barbarous  mutilations,  which  have 
lately  awakened  the  fympathy  of  the  publick,  are 
al/'  of  them  '*  abfolutely  falfe  " — though  it  has 
been  afferted  by  others,  fhall  not  be  afferted  by 
me.  If  they  have  happened  but  feldom,  they 
have  happened  too  often.  The  difference  be- 
tween me,  and  thofe  who,  on  this  ground,  con- 
tinue to  urge  the  neceffity  of  an  immediate  and 

total 
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total  fuppreffion  of  the  ilave^trade,  is  this  :  thcr 
affert  that  it  is  not  nnfrequent,  but  common,  the 
occurrence  of  every  hour,  to  behold  the  miferablc 
Negroes  fall  vidims  to  a  feries  of  cruelties  of 
which  no  other  age  or  country  affords  an  exam- 
ple ;  and  they  maintain  that  the  planters,  in  ge- 
;nilty  of  thefe  cruelties,  without  eom- 
miferation  or  remorfe.     I,  on  the  other  hand, 
aver  that,  although  fuch  enormities  have  cer- 
tainly fometimes    happened,    and    may    happen 
again,  yet  that  the  general  treatm.ent  of  the  Ne- 
groes in  the  Britifli  Weft  Indies  is  mild,  tem- 
perate, and  indulgent ;  that  inftances  of  cruelty 
are  not  only  rare,  but  always  univerfally  repro- 
bated when  difcoveredi  and,  when  fufceptiblc. 
ef  legal  proof,  feverely  puniflied  (I), 

The 

(l)  As  the  latter  part  of  this  aflertion  has  been  very  con- 
fidently denied  by  fome  of  the  witnefTes  that  have  appeared 
before  a  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  I  beg  leave 
to  trouble  the  reader  with  the  following  cafes  in  point : 

"  Spanjfli  Town,  Jamaica,  Feb.  1777.  Thomas  Fell  was 
Vidifted  for  affaiilting  a  Negro  man  flave,  the  property  of 
Kichard  Welch,  Efquire,  and  found  guilty.  Sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine  to  the  king  of  twenty  pounds,  and  to  be  imprifoned  in 
the  common  gaol  one  week,  and  until  payment  of  the  fine." 

">  Kingfton,  Jamaica.  At  the  Surry  aflize,  1 786  ;  George 
Geddes  was  tried,  and  found  guilty  on  two  indiaments,  for 
CFuelly  beating  and  maiming  two-of  his  own  flaves.  Sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  to  the  king  of  ^.100,  on  each  indiftmcnt, 
and  to  be  imprifoned  fix  moMhs  in  the  jail  of  Kingfton,  and 
until  payment  of  the  fine,  and  afterwards  to  find  ffcuiity  fur 
his  good  behaviour,  &€.'* 

*'  Surry 
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The  great,  and  I  fear  incurable,  defed  in  the   chap, 
fyftem  of  ilavery,  is  the  circumftance  already 
inentioned,  that  the  evidence  of  the  Have  cannot 

*'  Surry  Affize,  1 778.  John  Durant,  a  free  man  of  Colour, 
was  indifted  and  found  guilty  of  affauking  a  Negro  man  fiave, 
named  Sacco,  the  property  of  Eliza  Wheeler,  a  free  Negroe 
woman.  Sentenced  to  be  publickly  flogged  at  the  Beef 
market." 

"Quarter  Seffion,  Kingfton,  Auguft,  1791.  The  King 
veifus  Thomforiy  for  afTaulting  and  falfely  imprifoning  a  Negro 
boy,  the  property  of  Francis  Robertfon.  Found  guilty  and 
fined  £^.  10. — King  verfus  Bender,  for  wantonly  and  immode- 
rately punifliing  a  Negro  man,  his  own  property,  named  For- 
tune.    Found  guilty  and  fined  £.  20." 

The  above  are  extracts  fairly  abridged  from  the  records  in 
the  proper  office  in  Jamaica.  Teftimonies  of  the  fame  kind, 
more  fully  ftated,  from  the  Ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher,  appear 
in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  ;  to  whom 
evidence  was  iikewife  given,  that  a  White  man,  in  the  Ifland 
of  Grenada,  was,  in  the  year  1 776,  convided  of  the  murder 
of  his  own  flave,  and  executed.  If  many  other  cafes  cannot 
be  cited,  it  may  fairly  be  fuppofed,  from  thofe  which  Jiave 
been  adduced,  that  frefli  occafion  has  not  often  been  given. 
The  following  fiiocking  inftance,  however,  happened  in  the 
Ifland  of  Jamaica,  in  the  fummer  of  3791  ;— William  Rat- 
tray, a  carpenter  at  the  port  of  Rio  Bueno,  in  a  fit  of  drunk- 
ennefs,  threw  an  axe  at  a  Negro  boy,  his  own  flave,  which 
unfortunately  killed  him  on  the  fpot.  The  coroner's  inquefl 
finding  it  wilfi/l  murder,  the  man  was  apprehended,  and  fent 
to  gaol  in  irons.  He  was  not,  it  is  true,  publickly  tried  and 
hanged  for  the  crime ;  for,  being  well  afllired  that  fuch  would 
he  his  fate,  he  thought  it  beft  to  execute  jufl:ice  on  himfelf,' 
and  found  in  fuicide  an  efcape  from  the  gallows.  This  faft, 
which  is  within  my  own  knowledge,  is  certainly  no  proof 
that  the  murderers  of  their  own  flaves  efcape  with  im- 
punity, 
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BOOK   be  admitted  againfl  a  White  perfon,  even  in  cafes. 
^^-       of  the  moft   atrocious  injury.     This  is  an   evil 
to  which,  on  feveral  accounts,  I  fear  no  dired:  and 
efficacious  remedy  can  be  appHed,     In  fome  of 
the  iilands,  however,  attempts  have  been  made, 
with  an  earneftnefs  fuited  to  the  importance  oi 
the  fubjeft,  to  fupply  the  defeft ;  and  expedients 
fcave  been  adopted  for  that  purpofe,  which,,  in 
mofl  cafes,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  have  the  good 
confequence  of  a  folid  protedion.     By  the  new 
Have  adt  of  Grenada,  the  juftices  are  required 
annually    to  nominate   three  freeholders  to   be 
guardians  of  the  /laves;  who  are  to  take  an  oath 
to  fee  the  law  duly  executed.     They  are  not  only 
to  infpe(5l  the  provifion-grounds,  the  clothing, 
g,nd  maintenance,,  and  to  enquire  into  the  ge- 
neral treatm.ent  of  the  ilaves,  but  alfo  to  inter- 
rogate  on  oath  the  manager  and  overfeers,  con- 
cerning the  due  obfervance  of  the  law ;  and  in 
cafe  of  breaches  thereof,  to  profecute  the  offen- 
ders.    Of  this  meafure  the  Report  of  the  Privy 
Council    exprelTes   the   higheft   approbation :  — 
"  The  obliging  managers  and  overfeers   (it  ob- 
ferves)  to  anfwer  tipo-n  oathy  gives  peculiar  efficacy 
to  a  regulation  intended  for  the  benefit  of  perfons 
whofe  teftimony,  by  the  law  of  the  country,  could 
not  be  heard  in  a  profecution  agalnft  a  White 
perion. 

In  the  fg.me  liberal  fpirit,  and  co-operating  to 
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ili€  fame  generous  end,  the  legiflature  of  Jamaica  chap, 
have  conftituted  the  juftices  and  veftiy  of  each        v. 
pariih  in  that  illand,  a  -council  of  proteaion,  ex- 
prefsly  for  the  piirpofe  of  making  full  enquiry 
into  the  barbarities  exercifed  on  ilaves,  and  bring- 
ing the  authors  to  punifliment  at  the  pubhck 
expence.     With  this  view,  it   is  enafted,  that 
when  any  complaint,  or  probable  hiteUigence  from 
myflave,  or  otherwife,  is  made  before  a  juftice  of 
the  peace,  of  the  mutilation  and  confinement  of 
a  Have,  the  juftice  is  impowered  and  required  io 
iffue  his  warrant  to  bring  the  Have  before  him 
for  infpeaion.      "  By  this  regulation  (fay  th@ 
aflembly)  it  is  intended,  as  far  as  poiTible,  to  take 
from  the  owner  .the  power  of  concealment ;  foif 
the  magiftrate  is  enabled  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
fad,  on  evidence,  which,  in  other  cafeSj  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  inadmiffible."     By  another  claufe 
in  the  fame  aft,  in  order  more  effedually  to  pre- 
vent the   deftrudion   of  Negroes  by   exceffive 
labour  and  unreafonable  punifhments,  the  fur- 
geon  of  every  plantation  is  required  to  produce 
and  deliver  in  upon  oath,  to  the  juftices  and 
veftry,  an  annual  account  of  the  decreafc  and 
encreafe  of  the  Haves  of  fuch  plantation,  affigning 
alfo  the  caufes  of  fuch  decreafc,  to  the  beft  of 
his  judgment  and  belief.     On  tliis  head  the  af- 
lembly  remark  "  how  tender  and  cautious  every 
rational  manager  muft  nt^ceiTariiy  be  in  the  pu- 
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niaiments  which  he  adminifters,  who  confiders^ 
that  he  has  a  refident  infpeaor  into  his  conduft, 
and  that  the  puniOiment  of  death  may  follow  an 
abufe  of  his  authority.*' 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  many  forcible  and  de- 
eifive  teftimonies  which  the  refident  planters  in 
the  Weft  Indies  have  given  to  the  world  of  their 
juft  abhorrence  of  all  ads  of  cruelty  and  oppref- 
iion  towards  the  poor  people  over  whom  the  ac^ 
cident  of  birth  of  fortune  have  inverted  them 
with  power.--They  have  demonftrated  that  their 
inclination  concurs  with  their  intereft  effedlually 
to  perform  whatever  humanity  and  the  fenfe  of 
reciprocal  obligation  require  towards  their  African 
labourers ;  and  they  have  armed  the  law  with 
additional  energy,  in  the  hope  of  curbing  thofc 
paffions,  fuppreffing  thofe  frailties,  and  prevent- 
ing thofe  exceffes,  which  the  plenitude  of  power 
k  too  apt  to  encourage.     If  this  fifed  cannot,  in 
all  cafes  and  contingencies,  be   produced,   the 
failure   muft   be   comprized   among   the  many 
other  infurmountable  difficulties  and  irrefiftible 
evils  of  life,  for  which  human  wifdom  has  hither- 
to in  vain  fought  a  remedy. 

The  grand  (and  I  admit  the  moft  pkufible) 
accufation  againft  the  general  condud  of  the 
planters,  arifes  from  the  neceffity  they  find  them- 
felves  under  of  having  an  annual  recruit  of  flaves 
from  Africa,  to  fill  up  the  numbers  that  periOi 

in 
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ia  the  Weft  Indies.  So  long  as  it  fhall  appear 
that  the  natural  encreafe  of  the  Negroes  already 
in  the  fugar  iflands,  is  infufficient  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  it  will  be  contended  that  this  circumftance, 
of  itielf,  affords  an  obvious  and  undeniable  proof 
that  it  is  not  to  individuals  alone,  the  blame  of 
improper  treatment  ought  to  be  attributed.  T/iat 
power,  it  is  urged,  mufb  in  almofi;  all  cafes  be 
abufed,  and  thai  flavery  muft  be  univerfally  ex- 
ceffive,  which  give  occaiion  to  fo  dreadful  a  wafte 
of  life.  The  objeftion  has  been  anticipated,  and 
in  part  anfwered,  in  the  preceding  pages,  by  th© 
proof  that  has  been  given  of  the  great  difpropor- 
tion  of  the  fexes  in  the  yearly  importations  from 
Africa.  It  has  been  Ihewn  from  unqueftionable 
authority,  that  one  third  only  are  females.  Thus, 
notwithftanding  every  allowance  for  the  Creoles 
or  natives,  who  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to 
have  encreafed  according  to  the  general  laws  of 
nature,  there  was  in  the  year  1789,  in  Jamaica 
alone,  an  excefs  in  its  Negro  population  of 
30,000  males.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  extent 
of  the  evil.  It  is  a  truth  well  known,  that  the 
praftice  of  polygamy,  which  univerfally  prevails 
in  Africa,  is  alfo  very  generally  adopted  among 
the  Negroes  in  the  Weft  Indies ;  and  he  who 
conceives  that  a  remedy  may  be  found  for  this, 
by  introducing  among  them  the  laws  of  marriage 
as  eft:abliflied  in  Europe,  is  utterly  ignorant  of 
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J]  o  o  K   their  manners,  propenfitles,  and  fuperftltions.    ti 
^  IS  reckoned  in  Jamaica,  on  a  moderate  computa- 
tion, that  not  lefs  than  ten  thoufand  of  fuch  as 
are  called  Head  Negroes  (artificers  and  others) 
poflefs  from  two  to  four  wives.     This  partial  ap= 
propriation  of  the  women  creates  a  ftill  greater 
proportion  of  fmgle  men,  and  produces  all  the 
toifchiefs  which  are  neceffarily  attached  to  the 
iyftem  of  polygamy.     In  Africa,  the  redundancy 
of  m.alesi  occafioned  by  an  unequal  diftribution 
fc)f  the  females,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  fources 
which  fupplies  the  European  trader  with  flaves  5 
and  the  confequences  attending  it  among  the 
Negroes  in  the  Weft  Indies,  are  a  Ihocking  licen- 
tioufnefs  and  profligacy  of  manners  in  moft  of 
their  women ;  who  are  expofed  to  temptations 
which  they  cannot  refift.     They  hold  chaftity  m 
fo  little  eftimation,  that  barrennefs  and  frequent 
abortions,  the  ufual  efFeds  of  a  promifcuous  in- 
tercourfe,    are  very  generally  prevalent   among 
them.     To  the  fame  origin  m.ay  be  afcribed  that 
negled,  and  want  of  maternal  affeftion  towards 
the  children  produced  by  former  conneaions,^ 
Obfervable  in  many  of  the  Black  females. 

The  circumftances  thus  enumerated,  operat- 
ing with  combined  energy,  are  abundantly  fuf- 
ficient  to  account  for  the  annual  diminution  in 
the  number  of  the  ilaves ;  and  I  fee  no  good 
reafon  why  it  Hiould  not  be  frankly  admitted, 
4  that 
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that  llavery  itfelf,  in  its  mildeft  form,  is  un- 
friendly to  population.  The  human  race,  to  en- 
creafe  in  numbers,  muft  be  placed  in  favourable 
circumftances ;  and,  uialefs  reafon  and  fentiment 
in  fo me  degree  co-operate  with  corporeal  inftinft, 
its  offspring  is  born  but  to  perifh.  Among  men 
who  are  deprived  of  free  agency,  or  by  whom  it 
is  but  imperfectly  enjoyed,  neither  reafon  nor  fen- 
timent can  be  the  ruling  principle.  It  is  needlefs 
to  purfue  this  argument  any  farther.  Men  of 
refledion,  apprized  of  the  fad  that  fach  difpro- 
portion  between  the  fexes  exifts  among  the  Ne- 
groes, will  draw  the  proper  conclufions  from  it, 
and  agree  that  an  abolition  of  the  flave  trade  will 
not  afford  a  remedy. 

Thus  have  I  ^deUvered,  in  a  detail  which  the 
reader  will  probably  find  too  difFufe  and  minute, 
fuch  obfervations  as  have  occurred  to  me  on  the 
feveral  matters,  of  which  I  propofed  to  treat.  I 
have  declined  to  enlarge  on  the  various  calumnies, 
and  grofs  mifreprefentations,  which  have  been 
fpread  and  encouraged  againft  the  planters,  be^. 
caufe  it  is  their  misfortune  that,  on  this  queftion, 
many  virtuous,  humane  and  pious  men,  milled  by 
popular  prejudice,  openly  concur  in,  and  give  their 
fandion  to,  the  malignant  efforts,  and  unchari- 
table mifconflrudions  of  the  envious  and  illi- 
beral. Such  proceedings,  however,  are  as  impo- 
litick  as  they  are  unjufl.     They  are  equally  in- 
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BOOK  jurious  to  the  mafter  and  the  ilave.     By  exciting 
^^'       among  the  Negroes  a  fpirit  of  difcontent  and  dif- 
obedience,  they  compel,  in  many  cafes,  the  bene- 
volent man  to  reftrain  that  hand  which  otherwife 
would  be  ftretched  out  for  their  relief  j  and  thus,, 
by  rendering  their  mafters  odious  in  their  eyes, 
thefe  unfortunate  people  (apprized  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  are  held  in  a  fubje6^,ion  which  is 
reprobated  in  the  mother  country)  may  be  led  to- 
make  a  general  fhruggle  for  freedom,-  through  de- 
folation  and  bloodlhed.    Far  be  it  from  me,  how- 
ever, to  impute  motives  fo  atrocious  to  any  of 
thofe  refpeftable   charaders  whofe  exertions  for 
an  abolition  of  the  flave  trade  are  at  this  time 
the  objed  of  publick  attention.     Moft  of  thefer 
gentlemen,  without  doubt,  confider  this  meafure 
as  only  the  firft  procefs  in  a  more  extended  and 
liberal  plan,  which  has  for  its  objed,  by  ftopping 
the  further  influx  of  Negroes  into  our  iilands,  to 
compel  the  planters  to  cherilli  and  hufband  their 
prefent  ftock  ;  and  fuftain  it  in  future  by  natural 
encreafe;  until,  by  milder  treatment,  and   the- 
Chriftian  inilitutes,   the   manners  of  the  flaves 
fliall  become  foftened,  their  vices  correfted,  and 
their  difpofitions  gradually  prepared  for  a  total 
emancipation  from  that  abfolute  flavery  in  which 
they  are  now  held.     Such  is  the  language,  and  I 
doubt  not,  the  fond  expectation  of  many  wife 
and  excellent  perfons.     They  confider  that  all^ 
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tliis  will  be  the  necelTary  effeft  of  the  interpofi-    chap. 
tion  of  parliament,  in  prohibiting  the  farther  im-         ^' 
portation  of  African  Haves  into  our  colonies.     I 
have  affigned  fuch  reafons  as   occur   to   me  for 
believing  that  this  conclufion  is  founded  in  error, 
and  will  terminate  in  difappointment.     That  I 
am  no  friend  to  flavery,  in  any  fliape,  or  under 
any  modification,  I  feel  a  confcious  affiirance  in 
my  own  bofom.     Yet  that  the  flavery  of  fome 
part  of  the  human  fpecies,  in  a  very  abjedl  degree, 
has  exifled  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  among  the 
mod  civilifed,  as  well  as  the  moft  barbarous  na- 
tions, no  man  who  has  confulted  the  records  of 
hiftory  difputes.     Perhaps,  like    pain,   poverty, 
ficknefs,   and  forrow,  and  all  the  various  other 
calamities  of  our  condition,  it   may  have  been 
originally  interwoven  into  the  conftitufcion  of  the 
world,  for  purpofes  infcrutable  to  man.     Of  this 
I  am  certain,  that  an  immediate  emancipation  of 
the  flaves  in  the  Wefb  Indies,  would  involve  both 
mafter  and  flave  in  one  common  deftrudion. — - 
Thus  miuch  however  is  allowed ;  the  miiferies  we 
cannot  wholly  remove,  we  may  in  fome  cafes  mi- 
tigate :   We    may    alleviate,  though  vv'e  cannot 
cure.     I  have  fliewn  that  this  has  been  attempt- 
ed, and  in  many  inflances  elfe6led  too,  by  the 
planters   themfelves.     What   yet  remains  to  be 
done,  confiftently  with  found  policy,  and  a  jufi: 
regard  even  to  the  fafety  and  happinefs  of  the 
N  2  Negroes 
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Negroes  themfelves,  is  a  fubjedt  of  deep  and  dif-- 
ficult  confideration.     Hafty  meafures,  however 
humane  in  appearance,  and  plaufible  in   theory, 
may  produce  the  moft  calamitous  of  all  contefts, 
z.  bellum  Jervile ;  which  will  probably  never  end 
but  in  the  extermination  of  either  the  Whites  or 
the  Blacks.    Among  the  great  variety  of  fchemes 
which  have  been  offered  for  further  meliorating 
the  condition  of  the  Haves,  the  moft  obvious  feem 
to  be  thefe  :  Firft,  to  render  their  labour  certain 
and  determinate  :  in  other  words,  to  apportion  to 
each  Negro,  according  to  his  ftrength,  a  fpecifick 
quantity  of  work  to  be  perform.ed  in  a  given  time  > 
allowing  to  fuch  of  them  as  fhall  have  finifhed 
their  taik  within  the  time  limited,  the  reft  of  the 
day  to  themfelves,  and  pay  them  wages  for  extra 
labour.    This  is  not  always  pradicable,  but  when 
it  is,  I  am  inclined  to  think  favourably  of  the 
fcheme,  becaufe  it  feems  calculated  to  awaken  a 
fpirit  of  emulation  and  induftry,  which  the  dread 
of  punifliment  can  never  produce.     At  the  fame 
time,,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  fecure  to  the  Negroes 
%  law,  the  little  property  or  peculhim  which  their 
Dwn  induftry  may  thus  acquire. — A  fecond  pro- 
pofai  is  to  make  them  arbiters  on  ttie  conduft  of 
each  other,  by  inftituting  a  fort  of  juries  among 
them  for  the  trial  of  petty  offences.     It  is  con- 
ceived that  fuch  a  meafure  will  give  them  right 
notions  of  diftributive  juflice,  and  operate  power- 
fully 
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fully  towards  their  civilifation  and  improvement ;  chap 
and  I  have  heard  of  two  infhances  in  Jamaica  in  ^"* 
which  it  has  been  tried  with  fuccefs ,  but  it  is  evi- 
dently a  regulation  that  muft  be  governed  by  cir- 
cumftances,  and  left  principally  to  the  prudence 
and  difcretion  of  the  owner  :  an  attempt  to  efta- 
blifh  and  enforce  it  by  law,  in  their  prefent  no- 
tions of  right  and  wrong,  would,  I  fear,  create  in- 
extricable confufion.  A  third  meafure  has  been 
recommended,  of  lefs  doubtful  efficacy.  It  is, 
to  render  the  fabbath,  v/hat  it  ought  to  be,  a  day 
of  reft  and  religious  improvement ;  to  which  end, 
the  markets  on  Sundays  ought  to  be  fupprefTed. 
They  are  a  difgrace  to  a  chriftian  country ;  and, 
if  a  market  is  found  abfolutely  neceffary  to  en- 
courage the  Negroes  in  labouring  for  themfelves, 
fome  other  day,  once  a  fortnight,  may  be  appro- 
priated for  that  purpofe  (m).  In  the  mean  time, 
inftead  of  abolifhing  the  ilave-trade  by  acft  of 


(m)  The  objeftion  to  this  fchenie  is,  that  it  will  deprive 
the  planters  yearly  of  twenty-fix  days  labour  of  the  whole 
body  of  their  Negroes,  without  producing  the  t^&S.  intended, 
as  the  whole  of  each  Sunday,  will,  in  fuch  cafe,  be  fpent  in 
drunkennefs  and  debauchery  at  home.  If  this  objedion  be 
well  founded,  let  the  days  which  are  now  given  to  the  flavei 
(exclufive  of  Sundays)  be  the  days  of  market,  and  compel 
them  to  work  in  their  own  gardens  four  or  five  hours  tvtty 
Sunday  morning;  and  attend  divine  fervice  in  the  afternoon. 
Honeft  labour  muft  furely  be  more  pleafing  to  the  Almighty, 
as  it  is  certainly  more  beneficial  to  man,  than  profligacy  and 
riot. 

N  3  parliamenta 
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3  o  o  K  parliament,  further  encouragement  fnould  be 
given  to  the  importation  of  a  greater  proportion 
of  African  women,  until  the  fexes  are  become 
nearly  equal  j  after  Vv'hich  it  is  probable  that, 
under  the  prefent  humane  and  improved  fyftem 
of  laws  and  manners,  their  numbers  may  be  kept 
up  by  natural  encreafe.  If  this  good  confequence 
fhall  happily  be  produced,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  ilave-trade  will  of  itfelf  gradually  dimi- 
nifli,  and  perhaps  in  a  few  j^ears  ceafe  altogether, 
and  expire  without  a  flruggle. 

But  thefe,  and  all  other  regulations  which  can 
be  devifed  for  the  proteftion  and  improvement  of 
this  unfortunate  clafs  of  people,  will  be  of  little 
avail,  unlefs,  as  a  preliminary  meafure,  they  fhall 
be  exempted  from  the  cruel  hardfnip,  to  which 
they  are  now  frequently  liable,  of  being  fold  by 
creditors,  and  made  fubjeft,  in  a  courfe  of  admi- 
niftration  by  executors,  to  the  payment  of  all 
debts  both  of  fimple  contract  and  fpeciaity.  This 
grievance,  fo  remorfelefs  and  tyrannical  in  its  prin- 
ciple, and  fo  dreadful  in  its  effeds,  though  not 
originally  created,  is  now  upheld  and  confirmed 
by  a  Britifli  ad  of  parliament ;  and  no  lefs  autho- 
rity is  competent  to  redrefs  it.  It  was  an  ad  pro- 
cured by,  and  paffed  for  the  benefit  of  Britifh 
creditors ;  and  I  bluQi  to  add,  that  its  motive  and 
prigin  have  fandified  the  meafure  even  in  the  opi- 
nipn  of  men  who  are  among  the  loudefl  of  the  de- 
.  ^  claimers 
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clalmers  agalnfl:  flavery  and  the  Have  trade  (71). 
Thus  the  odious  feverity  of  the  Roman  law,  which 
declared  fentient  beings  to  be  inter  res,  is  revived 
and  perpetuated  in  a  country  that  pretends  to 
chriftianity  !  In  a  few  years  a  good  Negro  gets 
comfortably  eftablKhed,  has  built  himfelf  ahoufe, 
obtained  a  wife,  and  begins  to  fee  a  young  family 
rifing  about  him.  His  pro vifion -ground,  the  cre- 
ation of  his  own  induftry,  and  the  ftafF  of  his  ex- 
iftence,  affords  him  not  only  fupport,  but  the 
means  alfo  of  adding  fomething  to  the  mere  ne- 
ceffaries  of  life.  In  this  fituation,  he  is  feized  on 
by  the  (heriff's  officer,  forcibly  feparated  from  his 
wife  and  children,  dragged  to  publick  audion, 
purchafed  by  a  ftranger,  and  perhaps  fent  to  ter- 
minate his  miferable  exiftence  in  the  mines  of 
Mexico,  excluded  for  ever  from  the  light  of 
heaven ;  and  all  this  without  any  crime  or  de- 
merit on  his  part,  real  or  pretended.  He  is  pu- 
nifhed  becaufe  his  mafter  is  unfortunate.  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  cafe  of  force  or  fraud  in 
Africa  can  be  produdive  of  greater  mifery  than 
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(n)  The  aft  alluded  to,  is  the  ;;  George  II.  c.  7.  entitled, 
"  An  aft  for  the  more  eafy  recov^ery  of  debts  in  his  Majefty's 
plantations."  Of  the  mod  violent  of  the  petitioners  to  par- 
liament, not  one  has  foUcited  the  repeal  of  this  execrable  fta- 
tiite.  The  fociety  in  the  Old  Jewry,  though  apprized  of  the 
grievance,  its  origin  and  the  remedy,  are  filent  on  the  fubjeift. 
They  are  men  of  the  world,  and  with  all  their  philanthropy, 
probably  confider  no  rights  fo  facred  as  thofe  of  creditors, 

N  4  this ! 
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BOOK    this !   Neither  can  it  be  urged,  that,  hke  feme 

TV" 

unauthorized  cafes  of  cruelty  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
it  occurs  but  feldom  :  unhappily,  it  occurs  every 
day,  and,  under  the  prefent  fyftem,will  continue 
to  occur,  fo  long  as  men  fhall  continue  to  be  un- 
fortunate. 

Let  this  flatute  then  be  totally  repealed.  It 
is  injurious  to  the  national  charafter;  it  is  dif- 
graceful  to  humanity.  Let  the  Negroes  be  at- 
tached to  the  land,  and  fold  with  it.  The  good 
efFed  of  a  fimilar  regulation  in  the  fyftem  of  an- 
cient villenage  has  been  pointed  out  and  illuf- 
trated  by  a  great  many  writei-s ;  and  thofe  perfons 
who  now  oppofe  an  extenfion  of  the  fame  benefit 
to  the  Negroes  in  the  Weft  Indies,  would  do  well 
to  reflea,  that,  while  they  arraign  the  condud  of 
the  refident  planters  towards  their  flaves,  they  are 
themfelves  abettors  and  fupporters  of  the  greateft 
of  all  the  grievances  under  which  thofe  unfortu- 
nate people  continue  to  fuffer.  * 

*  It  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  Author  of  this  work 
that  he  has  the  opportunity,  in  the  prefent  edition,  to  inform 
his  readers,  that  in  June  1797,  he  had  the  honour  and  hap- 
pinefs,  as  a  member  of  the  Britifli  parliament,  to  bring  into 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  to  fucceed  in  carrying  it  into  a 
law,  a  bill  to  repeal  fo  much  of  the  5  Geo.  II.  c.  7.  as  relates 
to  Negroes  in  his  Maje%'s  plantations. 
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^  A  valuable  Friend,  than  whom  no  man  is  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  Negro  character,  and  the  condition 
of  the  enflaved  Africans,  has  favoured  me  with  the 
following  obfervations,  which  occurred  to  him  on  a 
perufal  of  the  preceding  chapter  in  the  firfi;  edition. 

"  That  the  treatment  of  the  Negroes  in  the  Britilli  Wefl 
Indies,  even  before  what  has  been  lately  done  by  the  colonial 
afTemblies  to  meliorate  their  condition,  was  not  fyftematically 
bad,  is  to  me  convincing  from  this  faft,  which  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  Negroes  on  plantations  muft  admit:  that  the 
Creole  race  (with  fome  few  eminent  exceptions)  exceed  the 
African  in  intelleft,  ftrength,  and  comelinefs,  in  a  verv  re- 
markable manner.  If"a  better  horfe  is  produced  from  an  in- 
ferior breed,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  colt  has  had  a 
better  groom,  and  a  better  pafturethan  the  common  on  which 
the  dam  ufually  fed.  The  great  objeft  to  be  wiflied  at 
prefent,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  to  purify  the  moral  fenfe  of 
Negroes.  Hitherto,  with  all  their  improvements,  they  have 
caught  from  the  Whites,  I  am  afraid,  more  of  the  vices  than 
the  virtues  of  civiHzation.  Correft  the  idea,  which  a  Neo-ro 
may  be  faid  to  imbibe  with  his  mother's  milk,  that  whatever 
he  can  cheat  his  owner  of,  in  any  direftion,  is  clear  gain  t^o 
himfelf.  Make  the  intereft  of  the  mafter  and  the  flave  o-q 
hand  in  hand.  Now  I  think  that  fmall  wages,  fubje^l  to 
ftoppage  for  delinquency,  would  have  this  effed.  Such  a 
fyftem  would  be  laying  a  foundation  on  which  a  large  fu- 
perftrufture  might  be  built  in  the  reformation  of  manners. 
Even  in  point  of  expence,  an  eftate  can  well  afford  it;  for 
the  aggregate  of  time  wafted  in  the  fick  houfe,  on  the  mere 
pretence  of  illnefs.  is  equal  to  a  little  fortune  to  every  planter. 

When 
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When  I  was  lafl:  in  Jamaica,  I  made  the  experiment  with  a 
body  of  tradefnen,  and  pun£lually  paid  to  each  at  the  end 
of  the  week  (if  a  week's  work  was  done)  two  bitts  (o). 
The  efFed  in  point  of  labour  was  wonderful,  and  I  believe 
that  the  fyftem  would  in  time  have  taught  the  Negroes  alfo, 
that  honefty  was  better  policy  than  thieving,  &c.  and  have 
led  by  degrees  to  confequences  ftill  more  important  and 
beneficial  both  to  the  mafter  and  the  flave." 


(o)  About  one  ftilling  Engliih. 
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NUMBER      I. 


AS  a  fupp/ement  to  fucJi  part  of  the  preceding   appen-^ 


hook^  as  relates  to  the  treatment  of  the  Negroes  in  the 
Briti/Ii  Wef.  Indies,  it  is  thought  necejjary  to  prefent 
the  reader  with  the  Consolidated  Slave  Act 
OF  Jamaica,  pajfed  the  id  of  March  1 792.  // 
is  prefumed  that  this  law  zvill  demonfirate  to  general 
conviSiio^i,  that  the  kgijlature  of  Jamaica^  availing 
themfelves  as  well  of  the  reproaches  of  their  enemies, 
as  of  the  fiiggejl  ions  of  their  friends,  have  given  all 
poffihle  encouragement  to  the  raifing  of  Negro  children 
in  the  ijland,  and  fe cured  to  their  labourers  as  much 
freedom,  and  as  great  a  latitude  of  enjoyment  of 
the  neceffaries,  conveniencies,  and  comforts  of  life,  as 
can  he  done  confijlently  with  their  own  prefervation. 
The  humane  reader  zvill  not  complain  of  the  length 
of  this  Appendix,  if  he  fJiall  hereafter  find  that  the 
other  BritifJi  Ifiands  in  the  Weft  Indies,  encouraged 
hy  the  example  before  them,  fJiall  introduce  the  bene- 
volent provifions  of  this  A5t,  intq  their  own  Negro 
(ode. 
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Preamble. 


Laws  and 
claufes  of 
laws  to  be 
repealed. 


An  act  to  repeal  an  a6>j  intituled  «  An  aci  to 
repeal  feveral  a£ls  and  claufes  of  aSs  refpeciing 
Haves,  and  for  the  better  order  and  governiaent 
of  Haves,  and  for  other  purpofes ;"  and  alfo  to 
repeal  the  feveral  acfts  and  claufes  of  a6ts,  which 
were  repealed  by  the  a6l  intituled  as  aforefaid; 
and  for  confolidating,  and  bringing  into  one  a6l, 
the  feveral  laws  relating  to  flaves,  and  for  giving 
them  further  protection  and  fecurity ;  for  alter- 
ing the  mode  of  trial  of  flaves  charged  with 
capital  offences ;  and  for  other  purpofes. 

WHEREAS  it  is  for  the  publick  good,  that 
all  the  laws  refpe£ling  the  order  and  govern- 
ment of  flaves,  fhould  be  confolidated,  and  brought  into 
one  law,  in  order  to  prevent  confufion,  and  that  juftice 
may  more  effecStually  be  executed  refpe6ting  flaves ;  and 
whereas  it  is  found  neceffary,  for  the  purpofe  of  giving 
further  fecurity  to  flaves,  that  the  mode  of  trial  of  flaves 
charged  with  capital  oifences  fhould  be  altered  j  and 
whereas,  in  order  thereto,  it  is  necefl^ary  that  all  the 
herein  after-mentioned  laws,  and  claufes  of  laws,  fhould 
be  repealed ;  viz.  &c.  Sec.  &c.  We,  your  majefl-y's  du- 
tiful and  loyal  fubjeCls,  the  aflembly  of  this  your  Majefly's 
ifland  of  Jamaica,  do  mofl:  humbly  befeech  your  Majefty 
that  it  may  be  enabled,  Be  it  therefore  Enabled,  by  the 
lieutenant  governor,  council,  and  aflembly  of  the  faid 
ifland,  and  it  is  hereby  enabled  and  ordained  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  fame.  That  from  and  after  the  pafling  of 
this  a£V,  all  and  every  the  faid  herein  before-mentioned 
laws,  and  claufes  of  laws,  and  every  part  thereof,  be  and 

ftand 
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ftand  annulled,  repealed,  and  made  void,  and  are  hereby    appen- 
annulled,  repealed,  and  made  void,  to  all  intents  and  pur-       dix. 
pofes  whatfoever,  any  thing  in  the  faid  lav/s,  and  claufes    v.-— v"-—' 
of  iaw^s,  or  in  any  other  law  contained  to  the  contrary,  in 
anywife  notwithflanding. 

11.  And  whereas  nothing  can  contribute  more  to  the 
o-ood  order  and  government  of  Haves  than  the  humanity     , 
of  their  owners,  in  providing  for  and  fupplying  them  with 
good  and  wholefome  provifions,  and  proper  and  fufEcient 
clothing,  and  all  fuch  other  things  as  may  be  proper  and 
neceffary  for  them,  during  their  being  in  a  ftate  of  flavery : 
For  which  end  and  purpofe.  Be  it  further  Enadled  by  the 
authority  aforefaid.  That,  from  and  after  the  palfing  of  Proprietors, 
this  Adl,  every  mafter,  owner,  or  poffeffor,  of  any  planta-   j^,5j  f^^''  "^ 
tion  or  plantations,  pens,  or  other  lands  v/hatfoever,  fhall   every  flave, 
allot  and  appoint  a  fufficient  quantity  of  land   for  every   hlmtocuiti- 
flave  he  fhall  have  in  poflefTion  upon,  or  belonging  to,  "^^^  "* 
fuch  plantation  or  plantations,  pens,  or  other  lands,  as  and 
for  the  proper  ground  of  every  fuch  flave,  and  allow  fuch 
flave  fufficient  time  t6  work  the  fame,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide him,  her,  or  themfelves,  with  fufficient  provifions  for 
his,  her,  or  their  maintenance  :  and  alfo,  all  fuch  mafters, 
owners,  or  poffefTors  of  plantations,  pens,  or  other  lands, 
ihall  plant  upon  fuch  plantations,  pens,  or  other  lands,  in 
grouhd-provifions,  at  leaft  one  acre  of  land  for  every  ten 
negroes  that  he  fhall  be  pofTeffed  of  on  fuch  plantation, 
pen,  or  other  lands,  over  and  above  the  Negro-grounds 
aforefaid;  which  lands  fhall  be  kept  up  in  a  planter-like 
condition,  under  the  penalty  of  fifty  pounds, 

III.  And  be  it  further  Enadled  by  the  authority  afore- 
faid, That  every  fuch  mafter,  owner,  or  poffefTor,  or  his 
or  her  overfeer  or  chief  manager,  fhall  perfonally  infpe6l 
into  the  condition  of  fuch  negro-grounds  once  in  every 
month  at  the  leaft,  in  order  to  fee  that  the  fame  are  cul- 
tivated and  kept  up  in  a  proper  manner,  of  which  oath 
fhall  be  made,  as  in  this  a(5l  is  hereafter  directed.    And 
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BOOK  whereas  It  may  happen,  that  in  many  plantations,  pena^ 
ly^  fettlements,  and  towns,  in  this  ifland,  there  may  not  be 
lands  proper  for  the  purpofes  aforefaid  ;  then,  and  in  that 
cafe,  the  mafters,  owners,  or  poffefTors,  do,  by  fome  other 
ways  and  means,  make  good  and  ample  provifion  for  all 
fuch  flaves  as  they  fhall  be  pofTefTed  of,  equal  to  the  value 
of  two  (hillings  and  fix  pence  currency  per  week  for  each 
Have,  in  order  that  they  may  be  properly  fupported  and 
maintained,  under  the  penalty  of  fifty  pornids. 

IV.   And  be  it  further  Ena6led  by  the  authority  afore- 
faid. That  no  mafter,  owner,  or  poffeiTor  of  any  flave  or 
flaves,  whether  in  his  or  her  own  right,  or  as  attorney, 
guardian,  truftee,  executor,  or  otherwife,  fhall  difcard  or 
turn  away  any  fuch  flave  or  flaves,  on  account  of  or  by 
reafon  of  fuch  flave  or  flaves  being  rendered  incapable  of 
labour  or  fervice  to  fuch  mafter,  owner,  or  poflTeffor,  by 
means  of  ficknefs,  age,  or  infirmity;  hut  every  fuch  mafter, 
owner,  or  pofTeffor,  as  aforefaid,  ihall  be,  and  he  is  hereby 
obliged,  to  keep  all  fuch  flave  or  flaves  upon  his,  her,  or 
their  properties,  and  to  find  and  provide  them  with  whole- 
fome  neceflaries  of  life,  and  not  fufFer  fuch  flave  or  flaves 
as  aforefaid  to  be  in  want  thereof,  or  to  wander  about,  or 
become  burthenfome  to  others  for  fuftenance,  under  the 
penalty  of  ten  pounds  for  every  fuch  ofFence,  to  be  reco- 
vered in  a  fummary  manner,  before  any  one  juftice  of  the 
peace  in  this  ifland ;  who  is  hereby  authorized,  empower- 
ed, and  required,  to  caufe  fuch  mafter,  owner,  or  poffeflbr, 
his,  her,  or  their  attorney  or  agent,  and  fuch  other  perfons 
as  he  fhall  judge  necefTary,  to  be  fummoned  before  him, 
to  enable  him  to  judge  and  determine  of  the  propriety  of 
fuch  information,  and  whether  fuch  mafter,  owner,  or  pof- 
feflbr,  ought  to  incur  the  faid  penalty ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  and  until  fuch  trial  can  be  had,  the  faid  juftice  of  the 
peace,  on  his  own  view,  or  upon  the  information  of  any 
white  perfon,  upon  oath,  is  hereby  empowered  and  re- 
quired to  take  up  fuch  waiidering,  fick,  aged,  or  infirm 
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flave  or  Haves,  and  to  lodge  him,  her,  or  them,  in  the 
neareft  workhoufe,  there  to  be  clothed  and  fed,  but  not 
worked,  at  the  expence  of  the  mafter,  owner,  or  poffelTor, 
until  fuch  trial  as  aforefaid  can  be  had  ;  and  if  it  fball  ap- 
pear to  the  faid  juftice,  on  fuch  trial,  that  the  party  or  par- 
ties fo  complained  of  is  or  are  guilty  of  the  faid  ofFence, 
and  fhall  refufe  to  pay  the  faid  ten  pounds,  and  the  fees  to 
fuch  workhoufe  for  the  maintenance  of  fuch  flave  or  flaves, 
together  with  the  charges  of  the  convi6lion,  the  faid  juf- 
tice is  hereby  required  and  empowered,  under  the  penalty 
of  tw^enty  pounds,  forthwith,  by  warrant  under  his  hand 
and  feal,  direded  to  the  conftable,  to  commit  fuch  offender 
or  offenders  to  the  common  gaol  of  the  county  or  parifli 
where  the  ofFence  fhall  be  committed,  there  to  remain  un- 
til he  or  fhe  fhall  pay  the  faid  fum  of  ten  pounds,  and 
charges  as  aforefaid  ',  one  moiety  of  which  faid  fine  fhall 
be  paid  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  moiety  fhall  be  paid 
into  the  hands  of  the  churchwardens  of  fuch  parifh,  for  the 
poor  of  faid  parifh ;  any  law,  cuflom,  or  ufage  to  the  con-  \ 

trary  notwithflanding.' 

V.    And,  for  the  better  encouragement  of  flaves  to  do   slaves  ^te 
their  duty  to  their  maflers,  owners,  or  poffefFors,  Be  it  ji°-^^o^^^ej 
further  Enacted  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That  every  once  a  yem 
mafler,  owner,  or  poflefTor  of  flaves,  (hall,  once  in  every 
year,  provide  and  give  to  each  flave  they  fhall  be  poffeffed 
of  proper  and  fufScient  clothing,  to  be  approved  of  by  the 
juflices  and  veflry  of  the  parifh  where  fuch  mafler,  owner^ 
or  poffeffor  of  fuch  flaves  refides,  under  the  penalty  of 
fifty  pounds* 

VL  And  be  it  further  Ena6ted  by  the  authority  afore- 
faid, That  all  maflers  and  mlflreffes,  owneis,  or,  in  their 
abfence,  overfeers  of  flaves,  fhall,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  '^i^^  ^^l^^' 

'  •*  •"  _  '    tian  reli- 

endeavour  the  inflrudion  of  their  flaves  in  the  principles 
of  the  Chriflian  religion,  whereby  to  facilitate  their  con- 
Verfion,  and  fhall  do  their  utmofl  endeavours  to  fit  them 
for  baptifm,,  and  as  foon  as  conveniently  they  can,  caufe 
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to  be  baptlfed  all  fuch  as  they  can  make  fenfible  of  a  Deity 
and  the  Chriftian  faith. 

VII.  And  be  it  further  Enabled  by  the  authority  afore- 
faid,  That  every  mafter,  owner,  proprietor,  or  poffefTor  of 
flaves,  his  or  her  overfeer  or  chief  manager,  at  their  giving 
in  an  account  of  their  Haves  and  flock  to  the  juftices  and 
veftry,  on  the  tvv^enty- eighth  day  of  December  in  every 
year,  fhall,  under  the  penalty  of  fifty  pounds  for  every  neg- 
le61:,  alfo  give  in,  on  oath,  an  account  of  tne  quantity  of 
land  in  ground-provifions,  over  and  above  the  negro- 
grounds,  upon  fuch  plantation,  pen,  or  other  fettlement, 
vi^here  there  are  lands  proper  for  the  cultivation  of  fuch 
provifions ;  and,  where  there  are  not  lands  proper  for  fuch 
purpofes,  then  an  account,  on  oath,  of  the  provifion  made 
on  fuch  plantation,  pen,  or  other  fettlement,  or  means 
adopted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  flaves  thereonj  and  fhali 
alfo,  at  the  fame  time,  and  under  the  like  penalty,  give  in  an 
account,  on  oath,  of  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  cloth- 
ing actually  ferved  to  each  flave  on  fuch  plantation,  pen, 
or  other  fettlement,  for  the  approbation  of  the  juftices  and 
veftry  as  aforefaid  ;  and  fhall,  likev»?ife,  at  the  fame  time 
declare,  on  oath,  that  he  hath  infpe6led  the  negro-grounds 
(where  fuch  grounds  are  allotted)  of  fuch  plantation,  pen, 
or  fettlement,  according  to  the  directions  of  this  ail. 

VIII.  And,  in  order  to  encourage  flaves  for  every 
good  and  worthy  a6t  that  they  fliall  do.  Be  it  further  En- 
acted by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That  every  flave  or  flaves 
that  fhall  take  up  any  runaway  flave,  or  inform  againft 
any  perfon  who  fhall  have  or  conceal  any  runaway  flave 
or  flaves,  fo  that  fuch  runaway  flave  or  flaves  may  be 
taken  and  reftored  to  his  owner  or  owners ;  every  fuch 
flave  or  flaves,  fo  informing,  Ihall  be  entitled  to  fuch  re- 
ward as  any  juftice  fliall  in  reafon  and  juftice  think  juft 
and  reafonable,  and  be  paid  by  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  as 
fuch  juftice  fliall  determine  ought  to  pay  the  fame,  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty  (hillings  , 

IX.  And 
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IX.  And  be  it  further  Ena6led  by  the  authority  afore- 
faid.  That  if  any  fiave  or  {laves  fhall  kill  or  take  any 
ilave  or  flaves  in  a.flual  rebellion,  he  or  they  fhall  receive 
from  the  churchwardens  of  the  refpedtive  pariihes  where 
fuch  fiave  or  flaves  fliall  have  been  killed,  the  fum  of  three 
pounds,  and  the  furn  of  five  pounds  if  taken  alive,  and  a 
blue  cloth  coat,  with  a  red  crofs  on  the  right  fhoulder,  to 
be  paid  by  the  churchwardens  of  the  reipedtive  pariihes 
where  fuch  (lave  or  flaves  ihall  have  been  killed  or  taken ; 
the  whole  expence  whereof  fliall  be  reimburfed  by  the 
receiver-general  for  the  time  being,  out  of  fey  monies  ia 
his  hands  unappropriated. 

X.  And,  in  order  to  prevent  any  perfon  from  mutilat- 
ing or  difmembering  any  fiave  or  fiaves,  Be  it  further 
Enaded  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  if  any  mailer, 
miftrefs,  ovi'ner,  poffefTor,  or  other  perfon-  v/hatfoever, 
lliall,  at  his,  her,  or  their  own  will  and  pleafure,  or  by 
his,  her,  or  their  direftion,  or  with  his,  her,  or  their  know- 
ledge, fulFerance,  privity,  or  confent,  mutilate  or  difmem- 
ber  any  fiave  or  flaves,  he,  fhe,  or  they  fhall  be  liable  to 
be  indi£l;ed  for  each  offence  in  the  fupreme  court  of  judi- 
cature, or  in  any  of  the  affize  courts  of  this  ifiand;  and, 
upon  conviclion,  (hall  be  puniihed  by  fine,  not  exceedin^>- 
one  hundred  pounds,  and  imprifonment,  not  exceedino- 
twelve  months,  for  each  and  every  flave  fo  mutilated  or 
difmembered  ;  and  fuch  punifliment  is  declared  to  be 
•without  prejudice  to  any  action  that  could  or  mi<Tht  be 
brought  at  common  law,  for  recovery  of  damages  for  or 
on  account  of  the  fame :  And,  in  very  atrocious  cafes, 
where  the  owner  of  fuch  flave  or  flaves  (hall  be  convided 
of  fuch  offence,  the  court  before  whom  fuch  offender 
fhall  have  been  tried  and  convided,  are  hereby  empowered, 
in  cafe  they  (hall  think  it  neceffary,  for  the  future  protec- 
tion of  fuch  flave  or  flaves,  to  declare  him,  her,  or  them 
free,  and  difcharged  from  all  manner  of  fervitude,  to  all 
intents  and  purpofes  whatfoever:    And,  in,  all  fuch  cafes, 
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the  court  are  hereby  empowered  and  authorized,  if  tc5 
them  it  (hall  appear  necelTary,  to  order  and  dlre6l  the  faid 
fine  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  be  paid  to  the  juftices  and 
veftry  of  the  parifh  to  which  the  faid  flave  or  Haves  be- 
longed, to  the  ufe  of  the  faid  parifh,  the  faid  juftices  and 
veftry,  in  confideration  thereof,  paying  to  fuch  of  the  faid 
{lave  or  flaves  fo  Oiade  free,  the  fum  of  ten  pounds  per  an- 
num, for  his,  her,  or  their  maintenance  and  fupport  dur- 
incr  life  ;  and  in  cafe  any  flave  or  flaves  ftiall  fufFcr  any 
before-defcribed  mutilations,  fuch  flave  or  flaves,  on  his, 
her,  or  their  Application  to  any  juftice  of  the  peace,  the 
faid  juftice  of  the  peace  (hall  be,  and  is  hereby  direfted, 
required,  and  empowered,  on  view,  and  certain  convic- 
tion of  the  faa,  to  fend  fuch  flave  or  flaves  to  the  nearefl: 
workhoufe  where  fuch  offence  Ihall  be  committed,  and 
fuch  flave  or  flaves  (hall  be  there  fafely  kept,  and  carefully 
attended,  at  the  expence  of  fuch  parifh,  until  fuch  time  as 
there  may  be  a  legal  meeting  of  the  juftices  and  veftry  of 
fuch  parifti ;  which  juftices  and  veftry  fo  met,  are  hereby 
created  and  appointed  a  council  of  protection  of  fuch 
flave  or  flaves  :  And  the  faid  juftices  arid  veftry,  fo  met, 
are  hereby  direfled  and  empowered  to  make  further  and 
full  enquiry,  upon  view,  into  the  commitment  of  the  mu- 
tilation of  fuch  flave  or  flaves  ;  and,  if  to  t-hem  it  fliall 
appear  proper,  the  faid  juftices  and  veftry  are  hereby  em- 
powered and  required  to  profecute  to  efFea  fuch  owner  or 
owners  ;  the  expence  of  which  profecution  fl^all  be  paid 
by  the  pariili  where  fuch  oftence  fliall  be  committed: 
And  in  cafe  the  owner  or  ov/ners  of  fuch  flave  or  flaves 
fhall  appear  capable  of  paying  the  cofts  and  charges  of 
fuch  before-mentioned  profecution,  the  faid  juftices  and 
veftry  are  hereby  empowered  to  commence  fuit  or  fuits 
againft  fuch  owner  or  owners  of  fuch  flave  or  flaves,  and 
recover  all  cofts  and  charges  out  of  purfe,  by  them  laid  out 
and  expended  in  fuch  fuit  or  fuits  :  And  the  keeper  or 
fupervifor  of  the  workhoufe  where  fuch  mutilated  flave  or 
g  flaves 
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Haves  fhall  have  been  firft  committed,  is  hereby  dii*e<5^ed 
and  required,  upon  due  notice  of  the  fir fl  meeting  of  the 
juftices  and  veftry  of  the  parifh  where  the  offence  v^^as 
committed,  to  produce  fuch  mutilated  Have  or  flaves,  for 
the  infpe6lion  and  dircftion  of  fuch  juftices  and  veftry, 
under  the  penalty  of  twenty  pounds  for  every  negle6^,  in 
not  producing  before  fuch  juflices  and  veOny  fuch  Have 
or  ilaves. 

XI.  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  authority  afore- 
faid,  That  in  Cafe  any  juftice  of  the  peace  fliall  receive  any 
complaint  or  probable  intelligence  from  any  flave  or  other- 
wife,  that  any  flave  or  flaves  is  or  are  fo  mutilated,  or  is 
or  are  confined  without  fuiHcient  fupport,  it  (liall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  fuch  juftice  of  the  peace,  and  he  is  hereby 
empowered  and  required,  forthwith  to  ifTue  his  warrant  to 
any  conftable,  ordering  him  immediately  to  proceed  to  the 
place  where  fuch  flave  or  Haves,  fo  mutilated,  are  con- 
fined, and  fuch  Have  or  flaves  to  releafe  and  bring  before 
fuch  juftice,  v/ho,  on  view  of  the  fa£f:,  is  hereby  autho- 
rized to  fend  fuch  flave  or  flaves  to  the  v/orkhoufe  for 
proteftion,  and  who  is  there  to  be  kept,  but  not  to  be 
worked,  until  enquiry  (ball  be  made  into  the  fail  accord- 
ing to  law. 

XII.  And  be  it  further  Ena(3:ed  by  the  authority  afore- 
faid.  That  if  any  perfon  hereafter  fliall  wantonly,  will; ngly, 
or  bloody-mindedly  kill,  or  caufe  to  be  killed,  any  negro 
or  other  flave,  fuch  perfon  fo  offending  fliall,  on  convic- 
tion, be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of 
clergy,  and  fhall  fuffer  death  accordingly  for  the  faid 
offence:  Provided  always,  that  fuch  convidlian  fhall  not 
extend  to  the  corrupting  the  blood,  or  the  forfeiture  of 
lands  or  tenements,  goods  or  chattels  ;  any  law,  cuilom, 
or  ufage  to  the  contrary  thereof,  in  any  wife  notv/ith- 
llanding. 

XIII.  And  be  it  further  Enabled  by  the  authority  afore- 
faid,  That  from  and  after  the  pafling  of  this  a£l,  any  per- 
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BOOK    ^°^  °^  perfons  that  ihall  wantonly  or  cruelly  whip,  ir.at- 
jy  treat,  beat,  bruife,  wound,  or  (liali  iinprifon  or  keep  in 

V*»»v--«J  confinement,  without  fafficient  flspport,  any  flave  or  flaves, 
Ihali  be  fubje6l  to  be  indicted  for  the  fame  in  the  fupreme 
court  of  judicature,  or  in  either  of  the  courts  of  affize,  or 
courts  of  quarter  felfions  in  this  idand  ;  and,  upon  being 
thereof  legally  conviftcd,  he,  fhe,  or  they,  fi:iall  futl'er  fuch 
punifnment,  by  fins  or  imprifonment,  or  both,  as  the 
judges  or  juftices  of  fuch  courts  fhall  think  proper  to  in- 
fli61: ;  any  lav/,  curtom,  or  ufage  to  the  contrary  in  any- 
wife  notwithilanding  :  And  ilich  punifhment  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  without  prejudice  to  any  adion  at  common 
law  that  could  or  might  be  brought  for  the  recovery  of 
damages  for  and  on  account  of  the  fame,  in  cafe  fuch  flave 
.or  flaves  fliall  not  be  the  property  of  the  offender. 

^^^It^a^y  XIV.  And,  in  order  to  reftrain  arbitrary  punifliments-, 

puniftiment  gg  jt  further  Ena6led  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  no 
flave  on  any  plantation  or  fetdement,  or  m  any  ot  the 
■workhoufes  or  gaols  in  this  ifland,  fnal!  receive  more  than 
ten  lailies  at  one  time  and  for  one  offence,  unlefs  the  owner, 
attorney,  guardian,  executor,  or  adminidrator,  or  overfeer, 
of  fuch  plantation  or  fettlement,  having  fuch  flave  in  his 
care,  or  fupervifor  of  fuch  Vv'orkhoufc,Gr  keeper  of  fuch  gaol, 
feall  be  prefent ;  and  that  no  fuch  ov/ner,  attorney,  guar- 
dian, executor,  adminiftrator,  or  overfcer,  fupervifor,  or 
gaol-keeper,  (hall,  on  any  account,  punilh  a  flave  with 
more  than  thirty-nine  lail:ies  at  one  time,  and  for  one  of- 
fence, nor  inflia,  or  fuffer  to  be  inflided,  fuch  laft-meii- 
tioned  punifliment,  nor  any  other  number  of  laflies,  in  the 
fame  day,  nor  until  the  delinquent  has  recovered  from  the 
effeds  of  any  former  punidiment,  under  the  penalty  of 
ten  pounds  for  every  offence,  to  be  recovered  againfi:  the 
perfon  directing  or  permitting  fuch  punilbment. 

XV.  And  whereas  a  mifchievous  practice  hath  fome- 
times  prevailed  of  punifliing  rll-difpofed  flaves,  and  fuch 
as  are  apt  to  abfcoud  from  their  owners,  by  fixing  or 
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caufing  to  be  fixed  round  the  necks  of  fuch  fxave?,  an  iron    ap  PEN- 
collar  with  projedling  bars  or  hooks,  to  prevent  the  future       DIX. 


d'efertion  of  fuch  flaves  ;  Be  it  further 


=d  by  the 


thority  aforeflud,  That  fuch  practice  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  utterly  unlawful,  and  that  no  perfon  (l^aU,  on  any  pre- 
tence v^hatfoever,  under  the  penalty  of  fifty  pounds,  punifli 
any  negro  or  other  (lave,  whether  his  own  property  or 
otherwife,  by  fixing,  or  caufing  to  be  fixed,  any  iron  or 
other  collar  round  the  neck  of  fuch  flave,  or  by  loading 
the  body  or  limbs  of  fuch  flave,  for  any  offence  whatfo- 
cver,  with  chains,  irons,  or  weights,  of  any  kind,  other 
than  fuch  as  are  abfolutely  necefiTary  for  fecuring  the  per- 
fon of  fuch  flave ;  and  all  and  every  the  juftices  of  the 
peace,  within  this  ifland,  are  hereby  authorized,  directed, 
and  required,  under  the  penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds, 
on  information  and  view/  of  fuch  offence,  to  order  fuch 
collar,  chains,  irons,  or  v/eights,  to  be  immediately  taken 
off  from  the  flave  or  flaves  wearing  or  bearing  the  fame. 

XVI.  And  whereas,  from  the  deceafe  and  removal  of 
refidence  of  many  proprietors  o^  flaves,  and  other  circum- 
ftances,  and  from  the  manumiflion  of  negro,  mulatto,  and 
other  flaves,  without  any  fuitable  provifio;i  being  made  f  >r 
their  future  maintenance,  many  unhappy  objeifs,  afPiidfed 
with  contagious  diftempers,  or  difl\bled  from  labour  by 
ficknefs,  old  age,  and  otherwife,  and,  having  no  owners, 
prove  dangerous,  or  become  a  burthen  ar.d  nuifance  to 
the  feveral  towns  and  pariflies  of  this  ifland  :  For  remedy  Juf^lccs  and 
whereof,  Be  it  further  Ena6^ed  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  fjpporrair- 
That  the  juftices  and  veffrymen  of  the  feveral  towns  and  abied  ne- 
pariflies  in  this  ifland  be  empowered,  and  they  are  hereby 
empowered,  to  lay  a  tax  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  faid 
feveral  towns  and  parifnes,  in  the  flime  manner  as  the  pa- 
rochial taxes  are  ufually  laid,  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  fuch 
a  fum  as  they  fhall  judge  fufHcient  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance,  clothing,  medical  care,  and  attendance,  ia 
the  workhoufes  or  other  convenient  places  of  the  faid 
O  3  feveral 
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BOOK  Several  towns  and  parifties  of  this  illand,  of  fuch  negro, 
IV.  mulatto,  or  other  flaves,  or  other  unhappy  objedis  as 
aforefaid  :  And  the  magiftrates  refpe^tively  of  fuch  town 
and  parilh  are  hereby  emipowered  and  required,  upon  ap-r 
phcation  being  made  to  them,  or  either  of  them,  to  order 
all  fuch  objects  as  aforefaid  to  be  removed  and  conveyed 
to  the  refpe6tive  workhoufes  of  eSch  pariih,  where  (if  a 
flave)  the  former  proprietor  or  proprietors,  owner  or 
owners,  of  fuch  flaye  lived  or  refided  j  or,  if  a  perfon  of 
colour  made  free,  where  the  perfon  or  perfons  who  manu- 
mifed  or  fet  free  fuch  perfon  of  colour  refided  before  his 
deceafe,  there  to  be  lodged  and  taken  care  of  as  aforefaid  • 
And  the  magidrates  and  veftries  of  the  feveral  towns  and 
parifhes  as  aforefaid,  are  hereby  empowered  and  required 
to  make  from  time  to  time  all  fuch  humane  and  falutary 
regulations,  for  the  purpofes  aforefaid,  as  to  them  fliaU 
appear  neceflary  and  expedient. 

XVII.  And  whereas  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  that  the 
flaves  in  this  ifland  ihould  be  kept  in  due  obedience  to 
their  owners,  and  in  due  fubordination  to  the  white  peo- 
ple in  genera],  and,  as  much  as  in  the  power  of  the  legif- 
lature,  all  means  and  opportunities  of  flaves  committing 
rebellious  confpiracies,  and  other  crimes,  to  the  ruin  and 
dedrudiion  of  the  whjte  people,  and  others  in  this  ifland, 
prevented,  and  that  proper  punifhments  fhould  be  ap- 
pointed for  all  crimes  to  be  by  them  committed.  Be  it 
further  Enadted  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  no  flave, 
fuch  only  excepted  as  are  going  with  firewood,  grafs,  fruit, 
provifton?,  or  fmall  flock  and  other  goods,  which  they  may 
lav/fully  fell,  to  mtrket,  and  retqrning  therefrom,  fhall 
hereafter  be  fufFered  or  permitted  to  go  out  of  his  or  her 
mafter  or  owner's  plantation  or  fettlement,  or  to  travel 
from  one  town  or  place  to  another,  unlefs  fuch  flave  £haU 
have  a  tickei:  from  his  mailer,  owner,  employer,  or  over- 
feer,  exprciTing  particularly  the  time  of  fuch  flave's  fetting 
out,  and  where  he  pr  fhe  is  going,  and  the  time  limited 
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for  his  or  her  return,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  forty  aPPEN- 
Ihiilings  for  every  ftave  fo  offending,  to  be  recovered  from      mx. 
the  mafter,  owner,  employer,  or  overfeer,  in  a  fummary    c— v—J 
manner,  before  any  one  juflice  of  the  peace,  by  warrant  under  p£= 
of  diftrefs,  complaint  being  made  to  him  upon  oath,  unlefs  ^^  ^° 
the  mafter,  owner,  employer,  or  overfeer,  of  fuch  fiave  (hall 
prove,  upon  oath,  before  any  juftice  of  the  peace  of  the 
parifli  or  precintl  where  fuch  mafter,  owner,  employer,  or 
overfeer,  may  or  ftiail  live,  or  happen  to  be,  that  he  did 
give  the  faid  fiave  fuch  ticket  as  aforefaid,  or  that  fuch 
flave  went  away  without  his  confent ;  and  if  fuch  juftice   Penalty  on 
Ihall  refufe  or  negleci  his  duty,  either  in  caufmg  the  pe-   ^^^^^^    ° 
nalty  to  be  forthwith  levied,  on  complaint  being  made  to 
hjm  as  aforefaid,  on  the  owner,  overfeer,  or  any  other 
perfon,  who  ihall  fuffer  a  flave,  being  under  his  or  their 
<lire6lion,  to  go  vvithout  a  ticket  as  aforefaid,  every  juftice 
fo  offending  (hall  forfeit  the  fum  of  five  pounds;  any  lawj 
cuftom,  or  ufage,  to  the  contrary  notv/ithffanding. 

XVill.  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  authority 
aforefaid.  That  for  the  future,  all  flaves  in  this  ifland  ftiall 
be  allowed  the  ufual  number  of  holidays  that  were  allowed 
at  the  ufual  feafons  of  Chriftmas,  Eafter,  and  Whitfun- 
tide  :  Provided,  That,  at  every  fuch  refpedlive  feafon,  no 
two  holidays  fliall  be  allowed  to  folio v^'  or  fucceed  imme- 
diately one  afcer  the  other,  except  at  Chriftmas,  when  they 
(hall  be  allowed  Chriftmas-day,  and  alfo  the  day  imme- 
diately fucceeding ;  any  law,  cuftom,  or  ufage,  to  the  con- 
trary notwithftanding  :  And  if  any  mafter,  owner,  guar- 
dian, or  attorney,  of  any  plantation  or  fettlement,  or  the 
overfeer  of  fuch  plantation  or  fettlement,  ihall  prefume, 
at  the  feafons  aforefaid,  to  allow  any  holidays  to  any  Have 
|ielonging  to  any  fuch  plantation  or  fettlement,  other  than 
as  directed  by  this  ad  to  be  given,  every  perfon  fo  offend- 
ing, fnall  forfeit  the  fum  of  five  pounds. 

XiX.  And  whereas  it  hath  been  ufual  and  cuftomary 
with  the  planters  ia  this  ifland,  to  allow  their  flaves  on© 
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day  in  every  fortnight  to  cultivate  their  own  provifion- 
grounds  (exclufive  of  SundaysJ  except  during  the  time 
of  crop ;  but  the  fame  not  being  compulfory,  Be  it  there- 
fore Enafted  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  the  flaves 
belonging  to,  or  employed  on,  every  plantation  or  fettle- 
ment,  fhall,  over  and  above, the  holidays  hereinbefore- 
mentioned,  be  allov/ed  one  day  in  every  fortnight,  to  cul- 
tivate their  ov/n  provifion-ground?,  exclufive  of  Sundays, 
except  during  the  time  of  crop,  under  the  penalty  of  fifty 
pounds,  to  be  recovered  a^ainfl:  the  overfeer  or  other  per- 
fon  having  the  care  of  fuch  flaves. 

XX.  And  be  it  further  Enaded  by  the  authority  afore- 
faid, Tliat  every  field-flave  on  fuch  plantation  or  fettle- 
ment  ihall,  on  work  days,  be  allowed,  according  to  cuf- 
tom,  half  an  hour  for  breakfali:,  and  two  hours  for  dinner ; 
and  that  no  {laves  ihall  be  compelled  to  any  manner  ot 
field-work  upon  the  plantation  before  the  hour  of  five  in 
the  morning,  or  after  the  hour  of  feven  at  night,  except 
during  the  time  of  crop,  under  the  penalty  of  fifty  pounds, 
to  be  recovered  agalnft  the  overfeer,  or  other  perfon  hav- 
ing the  care  of  fuch  flaves. 

XXI.  And  be  it  further  Ena6led  by  the  authority 
aforefaid.  That  if  any  mafter,  ov/ner,  guardian,  or  attor- 
ney, of  any  plantation  or  fettlement,  fhall  hereafter  fufFer 
any  flrange  flaves,  exceeding  twelve  in  number,  to  affem- 
ble  to'5-ether  and  beat  their  military  drums,  or  blow  their 
horn-  or  iliells,  upon  any  plantation,  pen,  or  f:;ttlement,  or 
in  any  yard  or  place  under  his,  her,  or  their  care  or  ma- 
nagement, or  fhall  not  endeavour  to  difperfe  or  prevent 
the  fame,  by  immediately  giving  notice  thereof  to  the  next 
magiftrate  or  commiffioned  officer,  that  a  proper  force 
may  be  fent  to  difperfe  the  faid  flaves ;  every  fuch  mafler, 
owner,  guardian,  or  attorney,  (hall,  for  every  fuch  ofFence, 
upon  convl6tion  thereof,  upon  an  indi6lment  in  the  fu- 
preme  court  of  judicature  or  courts  of  affize,  pay  a  fine  of 
fifty  pounds  to  his  Majefty,  bis  heirs  and  fucficflbrs,  for 
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and  towards  the  fupport  of  the  govern'Tient  of  this  ifland, 
and  the  contingen  charges  thereof:  Provided  neverthe- 
kfs.  That  information  of  fach  offence  HiaU  be  made,  upon 
oath,  before  any  of  his  Mdjeily's  jmlices  of  the  peace, 
within  the  fpace  of  five  days  after  the  commiffioa  of  fuch 
offence. 

XXil.  And  be  it  further'  Enaaed  by  the  authority 
aforefaid.  That  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  (hall  be,  and 
are  hereby,  empowered  and  required,  to  enter  into  any 
plantation,  fettlement,  or  other  place,  to  difperfe  all  fuch 
unlawful  affen^blies,  and  to  fupprefs  and  prevent  all  un- 
lawful drummings  or  other  noife,  as  before  mentioned  ; 
any  law,  cuftom,  or  ufage,  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
llanding. 

XXllI.  And  whereas  it  has  been  found  by  experience, 
that  rebellions  have  been  often  concerted  at  negro  dances, 
and  nightly  meetings  of  the  flaves  of  different  plantations, 
when  fuch  flaves  are  generally  intoxicated ;  and  as  it  has 
been-  found  alfo,  that  thofe  meetings  tend  much  to  injure 
the  healths  of  negroes ;  Be  it  therefore  Enaded  by  the 
authority  aforefaid,  That  if  any  overfeer,  or,  in  his  abfence, 
any  book-keeper,  or  other  v/hite  perfon,  having  the  care 
and  management  of  any  plantation  or  fittlement,  Ihall 
fuffer  any  flaves  to  affemble  together,  and  beat  their 
military  drums,  or  blow  their  horns  or  (hells,  every  fuch 
overfeer,  book-keeper,  or  other  white  perfon  fo  offending, 
ihall,  for  every  fuch  offence,  upon  convidion  thereof, 
upon  an  indidment  in  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature,  or 
before  the  juftices  of  alrize,  fuffer  fix  months  imprifon- 
ment,  without  bail  or  mainprize  :  Provided  information 
is  made,  upon  oath  as  aforefaid,  before  one  of  his  Ma- 
jefty's  juftices  of  the  peace,  within  five  days  after  the 
commifTion  of  fuch  offence  :  And  provided  always  never- 
thelefs,that  nothing  herein  contained  ihall  be  conftrued  to 
prevent  any  mafler,  owner,  or  proprietor,  of  any  planta- 
tion or  fettleuient,  or  the  overfeer  thereof,  from  granting 
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liberty  to  the  flaves  of  fuch  plantation  or  fettlement  only^ 
for  afiembling  together  upon  fuch  plantation  or  fettle-* 
ment,  and  playing  and  diverting  themfelves  in  any  inno- 
cent amufements,  fo  as  they  do  not  maice  ufe  of  military 
drums,  horns,  or  fhells  ;  but  that  they  fhall  and  may 
grant  fuch  liberty  when  and  as  often  as  they  pleafe,  any 
thing  in  this,  or  any  other  a6l,  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
ftanding :  Provided,  that  fuch  amufements  are  put  an  end 
to  by  twelve  of  the  clock  at  night. 

XXIV.  And,  in  order  to  prevent  riots  and  nightly 
meetings  among  negro  and  other  flaves,  to  the  difturbance 
of  the  public  peace,  and  the  endangering  their  healths.  Be 
it  further  Enafted  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  all 
negro  burials  fhall  in  future  take  place  in  the  day-time 
only,  fo  that  the  fame  may  be  ended  before  funfet ;  and 
if  any  mafter,  owner,  or  pofleffor  of  flaves,  his  or  her 
overfeer,  or  chief  manager,  fhall  knowingly  fufFer  or  per- 
mit the  burial  of  any  flave  otherwife  than  as  before 
dire(9:ed,  he  fhall  forfeit  the  fum  of  fifty  pounds. 

XXV.  And  be  it  further  Enaded  by  the  authority 
aforefaid.  That  if  any  Indian,  free  negro,  or  mulatto,  fhall 
hereafter  fuffer  any  unlawful  afi^embly  of  flaves  at  his  or 
her  houfe  or  fettlement,  every  fuch  Indian,  free  negro,  or 
mulatto,  fhall,  upon  due  convidion  thereof,  fufFer  im- 
prifonment,  not  exceeding  fix  months ;  Provided  never- 
thelefs,  That  information  thereof  fluall  be  given,  on  oath, 
within  five  days  of  fuch  unlawful  meeting. 

XXVI.  And  be  it  further  Enafted/  by  the  authority 
aforefaid,  that  all  flaves  who  fhall  hereafter  be  found  to 
have  in  his  or  their  cuflody,  any  fire-arms,  gun-powder,, 
flugs,  or  ball,  fuch  flave,  being  thereof  convicted  before 
two  juftices,  fliall  fufFer  fuch  punifhment  as  the  faid 
Juflices  fhall  think  proper  to  inflidl,  by  whipping  or  hard 
labour  in  the  workhoufcj  not  exceeding  the  term  of  fix 
months. 

XXVII.  And 
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XXVII.  And  be  it  further  Ena6led  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  if  any  flave  fliall  offer  ?Lny  violence,  by 
llriking  or  ocherwife,  to  any  white  perfon,  fuch  flave, 
upon  due  and  proper  proof,  fliall,  upon  conviition,  be 
punifhed  with  deaih,  tranfportation,  or  confinement  to 
hard  labour,  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  otherwife,  as 
the  court  {hall,  in  their  difcretion,  think  proper  to  infiift : 
Provided  fuch  flriking  or  confliil  be  not  by  command  of 
his  or  their  owners,  overfeers,  or  performs  entrufted  over 
them,  or  in  the  lawful  defence  of  their  owners  perfons  or 
goods. 

XXVITL  And  be  it  further  Enacted  by  the  authority 
aforefaid.  That  any  flave  or  flaves,  who  fiiall  knowingly 
harbour  or  conceal  any  runaway  flave  or  flaves,  fliall  be 
liable  to  be  tried  for  the  fanxe  at  the  flave  court  hereinafter 
appointed,  and  on  cpnvici:ion,  fuffer  fuch  puniihment  as 
the  jufliices  of  the  faid  court  fhall  think  proper  to  infliil, 
not  extending  to  life  or  limb. 

XXIX.  And  whereas  it  is  very  dangerous  to  the  peace 
and  Mety  of  this  ifland,  to  fuffer  flaves  to  continue  out  as 
runaways,  and  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  declare  and 
make  known  to  the  pubJick  what  flaves  fliall  be  deemed 
fuch  j  Be  it  therefore  Enaded  by  the  authority  aforefaid. 
That  from  and  after  the  pafling  of  this  ail,  any  flave  or 
flaves  who  fliall  be  abfent  from  his  owner  or  employer, 
without  leave,  for  the  fpace  often  days,  and  (hall  be  found 
at  the  diftance  of  eight  miles  from  the  houfe,  plantation, 
or  other  fettlement,  to  which  he,  fhe,  or  they  belong, 
without  a  ticket  or  other  permit  to  pafs,  except  as  before 
excepted,  in  going  to  and  returning  from  market,  fliall  be 
deemed  a  runaway. 

XXX.  And  be  it  further  Enailed  by  the  authority 
aforefaid.  That  any  perfon  whatfoever,  who  fhall  appre- 
hend fuch  flave  or  flaves,  ihail,  for  every  onefo  apprehend- 
ed, be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  owner,  employer,  over- 
seer, or  manager  pf  fuch  flave  or  flaveSj  the  fum  of  ten 
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fLiUings,  and  no  more,  befides  mile-money,  at  the  rate 
of  one  fliilling  per  mile  for  the  firft  five  miles,  and  fix- 
pence  per  mile  afterwards  :  Provided  fuch  flave  or  flaves 
had  abfentcd  him,  her,  or  themfelves,  ten  days,  vi^ithout 
the  privity,  knowrledgc,  or  confent,  of  the  proprietor, 
overfeer,  or  other  M'hite  perfon,  refiding  on  the  planta- 
tion or  fetdement  to  which  fuch  flave  or  flaves  .  (hall 
belong ;  which  time  of  abfence  of  fuch  fiave  or  flaves 
fhall  be  declared  on  the  oath  of  fuch  proprietor,  over- 
feer, or  other  white  perfon,  as  aforefaid,  if  the  party  takinfj- 
up  fuch  flave  or  flaves  fhall  require  it :  But  it  is  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  this  aft,  that  every  perfon  or  per- 
fons  who  fhall  apprehend  any  flave  or  flaves,  that  ufually 
refide  in,  or  are  employed  in,  any  of  the  towns  of  this 
ifland,  and  that  at  the  time  are  aftually  runaway  or  abfent 
from  their  owner,  employer,  or  manager's  fervice,  ten 
days,  fliall  be  entitled  to  the  reward  of  ten  fliillings,. 
although  the  flave  or  flaves  fliould  not  be  eight  miles 
diflant  from  their  employer's  habitation  :  Provided  never- 
tKelefs,  That  nothing  in  this  acl  contained,  fhall  be  con- 
flrued  to  extend  to  an  allowance  of  the  faid  fum  of  ten 
fhillings  and  mile-money,  in  addition  to  the  fum  allowed 
to  maroon  negroes  for  apprehending  runaways  :_  And  pro- 
vided alfo,  That  it  is  not  hereby  intended  to  deprive  the 
faid  maroons  of  their  legal  and  efcabliflied  reward  of 
forty  {hillings  for  each  negro. 
How  run-  XXX[.   And  be  it  further   Enafted  by  the  authority 

te7ifpoied°  aforefaid,  That  the  perfon  or  perfons  fo  apprehending 
fuch  flave  or  flaves,  fhall  convey  him,  her,  or  them,  to 
their  refpeftive  owner,  einployer,  or  manager,  or  to  the 
■workhoufe  of  fuch  parifh,  if  any  workhoufe  is  eftablifhed 
there  ;  and  in  cafe  of  there  being  no  workhoufe,  to  the 
next  gaol,  in  cafe  the  owner,  employer,  or  manager,  of 
fuch  flave  or  flaves  Ihall  refufe  to  pay  the  faid  fum  of 
ten  fhillings,  and  mile-money  as  aforefaid,  or  take  the 
oath  as  to  the  time  of  abfence  j  in  which  cafe,,  the  gaol 

or 
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or  workhoufe-keeper  is  hereby  required  and  ordered  to 
receive  fuch  Have  or  flaves  into  his  or  their  cuftody,  and 
to  pay  the  party  delivering  fuch  flave  or  flaves  the  faid 
fum  of  ten  Shillings,  and  mile-money  as  aforefaid,  and  no 
more,  for  each  flave  fo  delivered,  under  the  penalty  of 
five  pounds  :  Provided  neverthelefs,  That  if  fuch  flave  or 
flaves  is  or  are  brought  to  any  gaol  or  v/orkhoufe  by  any 
white  perfon,  free  negro,  free  mulatto,  or  Indian,  no 
gaoler  or  vi^orkhoufe-keeper  fhall  pay  fuch  fum  before 
fuch  perfon  fhall  have  taken  "an  oath,  (v/hich  oath  fuch 
gaoler  or  w^orkhoufe-keeper  is  hereby  required,  under  the 
penalty  of  five  pounds,  to  file  in  his  office  and  produce, 
whenever  thereunto-  required  by  the  owner  or  pofleflbr  of 
fuch  flave  or  flaves)  that  the  flave  or  flaves  fo  apprehend- 
ed was  or  v/ere  at  the  reputed  diftance  of  eight  miles 
from  the  houfe,  plantation,  or  fettlement,  to  which  fuch 
flave  or  flaves  do  belong  (except  as  before  is  excepted), 
and  that  fuch  flave  or  flaves  had  no  ticket  or  other  permit 
in  writing  from  his  mailer,  miftrefs,  overfeer,  employer, 
or  manager,  at  the  tirhe  fuch  flave  or  flaves  v/as  or  were 
apprehended,  for  him,  her,  or  them,  to  pafs  unmolefted, 
and  that  the  faid  flave  or  flaves  had  been  carried  iiril  to 
the  owner,  employer,  or  manager,  of  fuch  flave  or  flaves 
(provided  fuch  owner,  employer,  or  manager,  (hall  be  in 
the  parifh  in  which  fuch  flave  or  flaves  fhall  be  appre- 
hended), and  that  the  mafter,  miflrefs,  overfeer,  or 
manager,  had  refufed  to  pay  for  the  apprehending  him, 
her,  or  them,  according  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of 
this  acSt. 

XXXII.  And  be  it  further  Enabled  by  the  authority 
aforefaid.  That  no  ticket  fhall  be  granted  to  any  flave  or 
flaves  for  any  time  exceeding  one  calendar  month. 

XXXIII.  And  be  it  further  Enadted  by  the  authority 
aforefaid,  That  on  the  twenty- eighth  day  of  December 
in  every  year  (the  time  of  giving  in  as  aforefaid),  or  with- 
in thirty  days  after,  the  owner,  overfeer,  or  manager  of 
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every  plantation,  pen^  or  fettlement,  fhall  give  in,  on  oathj 
an  account  of  all  the  births  and  deaths  of  the  flaves  of 
fuch  plantation,  pen,  or  fettlement,  for  the  preceding  year, 
under  the  penalty  of  fifty  pounds,  to  be  recovered  from 
the  owner  of  fuch  pla'.itation,  pen,  or  other  fettlement. 

XXXIV.  And  be  it  funher  Enad'ed  by  the  authority 
aforefaid.  That,  if  the  not  giving  in  upon  oath  fuch  feveral 
accounts  fhall  be  owing  to  the  negle6l  of  the  overfeer  or 
manager  of  fuch  plantation^  pen,  or  other  fettlement,  it 
fhall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  owner,  proprietor,  or 
pofTefibr  of  fuch  plantation,  pen,  or  other  fettlement,  to 
flop  and  detain  the  penalty  he  or  fhe  fhall  fufFer  by  this 
law,  out  of  the  wages  of  fuch  overfeer  or  manager. 

XXXV.  And  be  it  further  Enadted  by  the  authority 
aforefaid,  That  the  dodor  or  furgeon  of  every  plantation, 
pen,  or  other  fettlement,  fliall,  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of 
December,  in  every  year  (the  time  of  giving  in  as  afore- 
faid) or  within  thirty  days  after^  give  in  an  account,  on 
oath,  of  the  deaths  of  fuch  flaves  as  have  died  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  or  during  fuch  time  as  fueh  do61or  or  furgeon- 
hath  had  the  care  of  the  flaves  on  fuch  plantiation,  pen,  o-r 
other  fettlement,  with  the  caufe  of  fuch  deaths^  to  the  belt 
of  his  knowledge,  judgment,  and  belief,  under  the  penalty 
of  one  hundred  pounds  for  every  negledt :  And  in  cafe  it 
fhall  appear,  to  the  fatisfaclion  of  the  juflices  and  veflry, 
from  the  return  of  the  owner,  overfeer,  or  manager  afore- 
faid j  that  there  has  been  a  natural  encreafe  in  the  number 
of  flaves  on  any  fuch  plantation,  pen,  or  other  fettlement, 
the  overfeer  fhall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  owner 
or  proprietor  of  fiich  plantation,  pen,  or  other  fettlement, 
the  fum  of  three  pounds  for  every  flave  born  on  fuch 
plantation,  pen,  or  other  fettlement,  in  the  time  aforefaid,- 
and  which  fhall  be  then  living,  after  deducting  the  de- 
creafe ;  and  the  owner  or  proprietor  of  fuch  plantation,, 
pen,  or  other  fettlement,  fliall  have  a  dedudlion  from  the 
firfl  of  his  or  her  publick  taxes  that  fliall  become  due,  of 
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tlie  fum  fo  paid  to  the  overfeer,  on  producing  a  certificate 
of  the  juftices  and  vedry  of  fuch  encreafe,  and  a  receipt 
of  theoverfeer  for  the  fum  fo  paid. 

XXXVI.  And,  in  order  that  further  encouragement 
may  be  given  to  the  encreafe  and  protedion  of  negro 
infants.  Be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 
That  every  female  flave,  who  fnall  have  fix  children  liv- 
ing, {hall  be  exempted  from  hard  labour  in  the  field  or 
otherwife,  and  the  owner  or  poffeflbr  of  every  fuch  female 
flave  fliall  be  exempted  from  all  manner  of  taxes  for  fuch 
female  flave,  any  tning  in  the  acSl  commonly  called  the 
poll-tax  lavi^,  or  any  other  of  the  tax  laws  of  this  ifland 
pafled,  or  annually  to  be  pafled,  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
ftanding  ;  and  a  dedudiion  fl^-all  be  made  for  all  fuch  fe" 
male  flaves  from  the  taxes  of  fuch  owner  or  pofleflbr,  by 
certificate  of  the  juftices  and  veftry,  at  the  fame  time,  and 
in  manner  as  directed  in  the  cafe  of  an  annual  encreafe  of 
the  number  of  flaves  as  aforefaid  j  Provided  neverthelefs. 
That  proof  be  given,  on  oath,  to  the  fatisfadlion  of  the  faid 
juftices  and  veftry,  not  only  that  the  requifite  number  of 
children,  together  with  the  mother,  are  living  ;  but  alfa 
that  the  mother  is  exempted  from  all  manner  of  field  or 
other  hard  labour,  and  is  provided  with  the  means  of  an, 
eafy  and  comfortable  maintenance. 

XXXVII.  And  whereas  the  more  efi's£lually  to  con- 
ceal runaway  flaves,  or  prevent  their  being  apprehended, 
tickets  are  given  by  Indians,  free  negroes,  or  free  mulat- 
toes.  Be  it  therefore  Ena6led  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 
That  any  Indian,  free  negro,  or  mulatto,  granting  or  giv- 
ing fuch  ticket,  with  fuch  intenr,  Ihall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
forgery,  and  fhall  be  liable  to  be  tried  for  the  faid  offence 
before  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature,  or  in  either  of  the 
courts  of  aflize  in  this  ifland  v/here  the  offence  fhall  be 
committed;  and,  on  conviiSlion,  fliall  fuffer  the  lofs  of 
freedom,  tranfportation,  or  fuch  other  puniftiment  as  the 
court,  in  their  difcretion,  fhall  think  proper  to  inflidl. 

XXXVIIL  And, 
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XXXVIIL  And  be  it  further  Enaaed  by  the  autho- 
rity aforefaid,  That  if  fuch  ticket  fhall  be  granted  or 
given  by  any  white  perfon,  with  fuch  intent  as  aforefaid,  to 
any  flav/e  or  flaves,  before  or  after  his  or  their  abfenting 
tbemfdves  from  their  owner,  employer,  overfeer,  or  ma- 
nager, fuch  white  perfon  iliall  be  deemed  guilty  of  forgery, 
and  fhall  be  liable  to  be  tried  for  the  fame  before  the  fu- 
preme  court  of  judicature,  or  either  of  the  aflize  courts  of 
this  ifland,  where  the  offence  fhali  be  committed ;  and,  on 
conviction,  {hall  fuffer  fuch  puniihment  as  the  court,  in 
their  difcretion,  fhall  think  proper  to  inflict. 

XXX iX.  And,  to  the  end  that  the  owners  and  pro- 
prietors of  runaway  flaves  may  have  a  due  knowledge 
where  fuch  flaves  are  confined,  after  their  being  appre- 
hended and  fent  to  any  workhoufe  or  gaol  in  this  ifland, 
in  order  that  fuch  owners  and  proprietors  may  apply  for 
fuch  flaves  -,  Be  it  further  Enacl:ed  by  the  authority  afore- 
faid. That,  from  and  after  the  paffing  of  this  a6l,  all  and 
every  the  keepers  of  the  workhoufes,  or  gaol-keepers,  in 
any  of  the  pariflies  of  this  ifland,  (hall,  and  they  are  hereby 
obliged,  once  in  every  week,  to  advertife  in  the  Gazette 
of  Saint  Jago  de  la  Vega,  the  Royal  Gazette  of  Kingf- 
ton,  and  the  Cornwall  Chronicle,  the  heighth,  names, 
marks,  and  fex,  and  alfo  the  country,  where  the  fame  can 
be  afcertained,  of  each  and  every  runaway  flave  then  m 
their  cuftody,  together  with  the  time  of  their  being  fent 
into  cuibody,  and  the  name  or  names  of  the  owner  or 
owners  thereof,  if  known,  and  that  upon  oath,  under  the 
penalty  of  ten  pounds  for  every  flave  fo  negledted  by  him 
to  be  advertifed  ;  and,  for  the  expence  of  fuch  advertife- 
ment,  they  the  faid  workhoufe- keepers  or  gaol-keepers 
fhall  and  may,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  charge 
the  owner  or  proprietor  of  fuch  runaway  flaves  fo  adver- 
tifed, at  and  after  the  rate  of  one  fhilling  and  three-pence 
per  month  for  each  paper,  and  no  more  ;  and  that  it  fhall 
and  may  be  lawful  for  the  keeper  of  the  workhoufe  or 
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gaol^keeper  to  detain  and  keep  in  his  or  their  cuRocly   appen- 
fuch  runaway  Have  or  flaves  fo  brought  unto  him  or  them,      d  I X. 

until  the  owner  or  owners  thereof,  or  fome  pcrfori  on   ^ Y    ^. 

their  behalf,  properly  authorized,  ihall  pay  unto  him  or 
them  what  he  or  they  fo  paid  to  the  perfon  or  perfons  who 
apprehended  and  brought  fuch  {lave  or  flaves  into  cuftody, 
with  two  fhillings  and  fix-pence  in  the  pound  for  laying 
out  his  or  their  money,  the  coft  of  advertifmg,  after  the 
rate  above  mentioned,  and  fix-pence  for  every  twenty-four      , 
hours  fuch  flaye  or  flaves  fhall  have  been  in  cuftody,  for 
maintenance,  and  two- pence  per  day  for  medical  care  and 
extraordinary  nourilliment  where  necefiary,  and  alfo  the 
charges  of  advertifmg  above  dire6led,  and  no  other  fees 
whatever  ;  and  that  the  gaoler,  workhoufe-keeper,  or  fu-   a"e't  the 
pervifor,  and  no  other  perfon,  (hall  atceft,  upon  oath,  that   mile-money, 
the  charges  in  the  account  for  mile-money,  and  the  reward  ^^' 
for  apprehending  fuch  flave,  were  adrually  paid  to  the 
perfon  who  brought  fuch  runaway,  and  that  the  whole  of 
the  charges  in  the  faid  account  are  ftridlly  conformable  to 
this  Jaw, 

XL.  And  be  it  further  Enadted  by  the  authority  afore- 
faid.  That  the  keeper  of  every  workhoufe  or  gaol  In  this 
ifland  {hall,  under  the  penalty  of  ten  pounds  for  every 
negle£l,  provide  and  give  to  every  flave  confined  in  fuch 
workhoufe  or  gaol,  a  fuflicient  quantity  of  good  and 
wholefome  provifions  daily;  that  is  to  fay,  not  lefs  than 
one  quart  of  unground  Guinea  or  Indian  corn,  or  three 
pints  of  the  flour  or  meal  of  either,  or  three  pints  of  wheat 
flour,  or  eight  full-grown  plantains,  or  eight  pounds  of 
cocoas  or  yams,  and  alfo  one  herring  or  fliad,  or  other 
faked  provifions  equal-  thereto. 

XLI.  And  be  It  further  Enadlied  by  the  authority  afore-    ^'}'^  "»* 
faid.  That  no  gaol-keeper  in  this  ifland,  or  any  perfon  out, 
a6ting  under  him  as  clerk  or  deputy,  fhall,  on  any  pre- 
tence whatfoever,  work  or  employ  any  flave  or  flaves  fent 
to  his  cuftody,  .upon  any  plantation,  pen,  or  fettlement. 
Vol.  XL  P  belonging 
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belonging  to  or  in  the  pofTeffion  of  any  fuch  gaol-keeper^ 
nor  hire  or  lend  llich  flave  or  flaves  out  to  work  for  any 
other  perfon  or  perfons,  during  fuch  time  fuch  flave  or 
flaves  fhall  be  in  his  cuftody,  but  that  all  fuch  flaves  fhall 
be  and  remain  in  the  common  gaol  of  the  county  or  pa- 
riib,  in  order  to  be  infpe6led  by  any  perfon  or  perfons  de- 
firing  the  fame  ;  and  in  cafe  any  gaol-keeper  fhall  offend 
herein,  he  fliall,  for  every  offence,-  forfeit  the  fum  of  fifty 
pounds. 

XLII.  And  be  it  further  Ena£led  by  the  authority 
aforefaid,  That  all  flaves  who  fliall  have  been  in  this  ifland 
for  the  fpace  of  two  years,  and  fhall  runav/ay,  and  continue 
abfent  for  a  term  not  exceeding  fix  months,  fhall  be  liable 
to  be  tried  by  two  juftices  ;  and,  upon  conviction  thereof, 
fuch  flave  or  flaves  Ihall  fufTer  fuch  punifhment  as  the 
faid  juftices  fliall  think  proper  to  inflict. 

XLIII.  And  be  it  further  Enailed  by  the  autl:ioritjr 
aforefaid,  That  if  any  flave  fhall  run  away  from  his  owner 
or  lawful  pofTelfor,  and  be  abfent  for  more  than  fix  months,- 
fuch  flave,  being  duly  convi61:ed  thereof,  fhall  be  fentenced 
to  be  confined  to  hard  labour  for  fuch  time  as  the  court 
fliall  determine,  or  be  tranfported  for  life,,  according  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  offence. 

XLIV=  And,  in  order  to  prevent  the  many  mifchiefs 
that  may  hereafter  arife  from  the  wicked  art  of  negroes 
going  under  the  appellation  of  Obeah  men  and  women, 
pretending  to  have  communication  with  the  devil  and  other 
evil  fpirlts,  whereby  the  weak  and  fuperflitious  are  de- 
luded into  a  belief  of  their  having  full  power  to  exempt 
them,  whilfl  under  their  protection,  from  any  evils  that 
might  otherwlfe  happen  ;  Be  it  therefore  Enaded  by  the 
authority  aforefaid.  That,  from  and  after  the  paffing  of  this 
ad",  any  flave  who  fliall  pretend  to  any  fupernatural  power, 
in  order  to  promote  the  purpofes  of  rebellion,  fliall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  fuffer  death,  tranfportation,  or  fuch 
Other  punilhmcnt  as  the  court  fhall  think  proper  to  diredt; 
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any  thing  In  this,  or  any  other  a£lj  to  the  contrary  in  any- 
wife  notwithftanding. 

XLV.   And  be  it  further  Ena£ied  by  the  authority 
aforefaid,  That  if  any  nesro  or  other  flave  fhall  mix  or  ^'^^".  ^^' 

...  .  tempting  to 

prepare,  with  an  intent  to  give,  or  caufe  to  be  given,  any  poifon,  to 
poifon  or  poifonous  drug,  or  fhali  ailually  give,  or  caufe  "'  "  '^^^^  ' 
to  be  given,  any  fuch  poifon  or  poifonous  drug,  in  the 
pra6lice  of  Obeah  or  otherwife,  although  death  may  not 
enfiie  upon  the  taking  thereof,  the  faid  flave  or  Haves,  to- 
gether vv'ith  their  acceffaries,  as  well  before  as  after  the 
fa6t  (being  flaves)  being  duly  convicted  thereof,  (hall 
fufTer  death,  or  tranfportation  for  life,  as  the  court  fhall 
determine;  any  thing  in  this,  or  any  other  a£l:,  to  the  con- 
trary notwithftanding. 

XLV  I.    And  whereas  great  number  of  horned  cattle,  Slaves  pu- 
fheep,  goats,  horfes,  mares,  mules,  and  alles,  are  frequently  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
ftolen  and  killed  by  negro  and  other  (laves,  in  fo  fecret  and   poffeffion 
private  a  manner  that  it  is  with  the  greateft  difficulty  they  Quantities  of 
can  be  found  out  and  difcovered,  in  fuch  manner  as  to  ^^'^^  ^^^'■' 
convi6l  them  of  fuch  oftence,  although  large  quantity  of 
beef,  mutton,  and  the  flefti  of  other  valuable  animals,  are 
found  upon  him,  her,  or  them  j  in  order,  therefore,  to  pre- 
vent fuch  evils  in  future,  and  to  puniili  the  perpetrators  of 
fuch  a6ts,  agreeably  to  their  crimes,  Be  it  further  Ena6led 
by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  if  any  negro  or  other  flave 
fhall  fraudulently  have  in  his,  her,  or  their  cuftody  or  pof- 
feffion,  unknown  to  his  or  her  mafter,  owner,  overfeer,  or 
other  perfon,  who  (hall  have  the  overlooking  or  employ- 
ing of  fuch  flave,  any  frefti  beef,  veal,  mutton,  or  goat,  or 
the  flePa  of  horfe,  mare,  mule,  or  afi.,  in  any  quantity  ex- 
ceeding five  and  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds  weight,  fuch 
negro  or  other  llave,  upon  due  conviction  thereof  before 
any  two  magiftrates,  fhall  be  v/hipped  in  fuch  manner  as 
fuch  magiftrates  fhall  diredt,  not  exceeding  thirty-nine 
lafhes  5  and  if  there  (hall  be  found  in  his,  her,  or  their  cuf- 
tody or  po(re(rion,  a  larger  or  greater  quantity  than  twenty 
P  2  pounds 
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BOOK  pounds  weight  of  frefh  beef,  veal,  mutton,  or  goat,  or  the 
IV.  flefh  of  horfe,  mare,  mule,  or  afs,  and  fuch  flave  fljall  not 
V—- -V— -*  give  a  fatisfadory  account  how  he  or  fhe  became  pofTefTed 
of  fuch  meat,  that  then  fuch  negro  or  other  flave,  upon 
convifHon  thereof,  fhall  fufter  fuch  punifhment  as  the  faid 
two  juflices  fhall  think  proper  to  diredl,  not  extending  to 
life,  or  imprifonment  for  life. 

XLVII.  And  be  it  further  Ena6led  by  the  authority 
aforefaid.  That  if  any  negro  or  other  flave  fhall,  after  the 
pafling  of  this  a£t,  fteal  any  fuch  horned  cattle,  fheep,  goat, 
horfe,  mare,  mule,  or  afj,  or  fhall  kill  any  fuch  horned  cat- 
tle, (heep,  goat,  horfe,  mare,  mule,  or  afs,  with  intent  to 
fleal  the  whole  carcafs  of  any  fuch  horned  cattle,  fheep, 
goat,  horfe,  mare,  mule,  or  afs,  or  any  part  of  the  flefli 
thereof,  fuch  negro  or  other  flave  (hall,  on  conviftion 
thereof,  fufFer  death,  or  fuch  other  punifhraentas  the  court 
fhall  think  proper  to  infli6l. 

XLVIIL  And  whereas  it  is  neceflary  to  declare  how, 
and  in  what  manner,  flaves  fhall  be  tried  for  the  feveral 
crimes  which  they  may  hereafter  commit.  Be  it  Enac^:ed 
by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  from  and  after  the  pafling 
•of  this  aft,  upon  complaint  made  to  any  juftice  of  the 
peace  of  any  felony,  burglary,  robbery,  burning  of  houfes, 
cane-pieces,  rebellious  confpiraci'es,  compaffing  or  ima- 
gining the  death  of  any  white  perfon  or  perfons,  or  any 
other  offence  whatfoever  committed  by  any  flave  or  flaves, 
that  fhall  fubje6t  fuch  flave  or  flaves  to  fufFer  death  or 
tranfportation,  fuch  juflice  fliall  ifTue  out  his  warrant  for 
apprehending  fuch  offender  or  offenders,  and  for  all  per- 
fons to  be  brought  before  him,  or  any  other  juflice  of  the 
peace,  that  can  give  evidence  ;  and  the  evidence  of  flaves 
againft  one  another,  in  this  and  all  other  cafes,  fliall  be 
received ;  and  if,  upon  examination,  it  appears  probable 
that  the  flave  or  flaves  apprehended  is  or  are  guilty,  the 
juflice  before  whom  fuch  examination  fhall  be  had  and 
taken,  fhall  commit  him,  her,  or  them,  to  prifon,  and  bind 
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<©ver  the  witneffes  to  appear  at  a  certain  day,  not  lefs  than  ap  PEN- 
ten  days  from  the  day  on  which  the  complaint  fhall  be  dix. 
xnade,  and  at  the  place  where  the  quarter  feffions  are  ufually 
held,  and,  where  there  are  no  quarter  felTions  held,  at  the 
place  where  the  parochial  bufinefs  is  ufually  tranfa6led,  and 
.fhall  certify  to  two  other  juftices  of  the  peace  the  caufe 
of  fuch  commitment,  and  require  them,  by  virtue  of  this 
a£t,  to  affociate  themfelves  to  him,  which  faid  juftices  are 
hereby  feverally  required  to  do,  under  the  penalty  of  twenty 
pounds  for  every  negleft  or  refufal ;  and  the  faid  juftices, 
fo  affociated,  ihall  iffue  out  their  warrant  to  fummon 
twelve  perfons,  fuch  as  are  ufually  warned  and  impanelled 
to  ferve  on  juries  (the  maRer,  ov/ner,  or  proprietor  of  the 
flave  or  (laves  fo  complained  of,  or  the  attorney,  guardian, 
truflee,  overfeer,  or  book-keeper  of  fuch  mailer,  owner, 
or  proprietor,  or  the  perfon  profecuting,  his  or  her  attor- 
ney, guardian,  truftee,  overfeer,  or  book-keeper,  always 
excepted)  perfonally  to  be  and  appear  before  the  faid  juf- 
tices, at  the  day  apd  place  aforefaid,  to  be  expreiTed  in 
fuch  warrant,  and  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  twelve 
in  the  forenoon,  when  and  where  the  faid  perfons  fo  warn- 
ed are  hereby  feverally  required  to  attend,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  five  pounds  ;  and  when  and  where  the  faid  juftices 
fhall  caufe  the  faid  flave  or  fiavcs  fo  complained  of  to  be 
brought  before  them,  and  thereupon  nine  of  the  faid  per- 
fons fo  fummoned  as  aforefiid,  fhall  compofe  a  jury  to  try 
the  faid  flave  or  fiaves,  and  (hall  by  the  faid  juftices  (the 
charge  or  accufation  being  fml  read)  be  fworn  to  try  the 
matter  before  them,  and  to  give  a  true  verdi6l  according 
to  evidence  ;  and  fuch  charge  or  accufation  fhall  be  deem- 
ed valid,  if  fufHcient  in  fabflance ;  and  if  the  faid  jurors 
fhall,  upon  hearing  the  evidence,  unanimoufly  find  the  faid 
flave  or  fiaves  guilty  of  the  oiTence  wherewith  he,  fhe,  or 
they  (land  charged,  the  faid  juftices  Ihall  give  fentence 
of  death,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  or  tranfportation,  or 
-confinement  to  hard  labour  for  any  limited  time  not  ex- 
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ceeding  two  years,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offencCi 
and  fliail  caufe  fuch  fentence  to  be  carried  into  execution, 
and  at  fuch  time  and  place  as  they  fhall  think  proper,  wo- 
men with  child  onfy  excepted,  whofe  execution  fhall  be 
refpited  until  a  reafonable  time  after  delivery  :  Provided 
always  neverthelefs,  That  at  every  court  of  quarter  {e(-' 
fions  held  in  each  and  every  parifh  or  precincSl  within  this 
illand,  the  juftices  there  afiembled  fhall  and  may,  after  the 
ufual  bufinefs  of  the  faid  court  fhall  be  done,  form  them- 
felves  into  a  court,  for  the  purpofe  of  enquiring  into,  hear- 
ing, and  determining  all  manner  of  ofFences  for  which  any 
ilave  or  flaves  are  liable  to  be  punifhed  with  death,  or 
tranfportation,  or  confinement  to  hard  labour,  as  aforefaid, 
and  fhall  open  the  faid  court  by  proclamation,  declaring 
the  fame  to  be  a  flave-court  for  fuch  purpofe,  and  fhall 
thereupon,  on  the  like  charge  in  writing,  and  in  like 
manner,  in  all  other  refpe6ls,  as  the  three  juftices  aflb-- 
ciated  and  met  as  herein  before  mentioned  are,  by  this 
961,  directed  to  proceed  in  the  trial  of  flaves  for  fuch  of- 
fences, proceed  to  try,  and  deliver  the  gaol  or  workhoufe 
within  the  faid  parifh  or  precinct,  of  all  and  every  flavc 
&nd  flaves  who  fhall  or  may  then  be  in  the  cuflody  of  the 
marfhal  or  keeper  of  the  workhoufe,  within  each  and  every 
parifh  or  precinfit  as  aforefaid,  and  fhall  forthwith  caufe  a 
jury,  confifling  of  nine  jur'  rs,  to  be  called  and  taken 
from  the  pannel  returned  to  the  faid  court  of  quarter  fef-r 
iions,  and  fhall  caufe  them  to  be  feverally  fworn,  as  they 
fhall  appear,  to  try  all  and  every  fuch  flave  and  flaves  as 
fliall  be  brought  before  them,  charged  with  any  fuch  of- 
fences as  aforefaid,  and  a  true  verdift  give  according  to 
evidence,  as  in  other  cafes. 

XLIX.  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  authority 
aforefaid,  That  all  and  every  the  jurors  who  fhall  be  re- 
turned to  ferve  as  jurors  at  the  quarter- fefilions,  to  be 
holden  as  aforefaid,  are  hereby  required,  under  the  penalty 
pf  five  poundsj  to  b?  and  appear  at  the  faid  flave-court, 
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fo  to  be  formed  and  holden  as  aforefaid,  and  to  ferve  as 
jurors  thereon  as  they  (hall  refpectively  be  called  :  Pro- 
vided alfo,  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  (hall  hinder 
or  prevent  the  faid  juftices,  upon  any  fuch  trial,  where  any 
ilave  or  flaves  (hall  be  condemned  to  die,  from  refpiting 
the  execution  of  fuch  fentence  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
thirty  days,  or  until  the  pleafure  of  the  commander  in  chief 
fhall  be  known,  in  cafe  proper  caufe  {ball  appear  to  them 
forfo  doing;  and  that  if  the  jury  upon  any  fuch  trial  (ball 
apply  to  the  faid  juftices  to  fufpend  the  execution  of  any 
fentence  until  the  pleafure  of  the  commander  in  chief  is 
known,  the  faid  juftices  (hall  be  obliged  to  fufpend  the 
fam.e  for  thirty  days,  except  in  cafes  of  trial  of  any  flave  or 
flaves  convicted  of  a£lual  rebellion ;  in  all  which  cafes 
the  faid  juftices  fhall,  if  they  think  it  expedient,  order  the 
fentence  pafled  on  fuch  flave  or  flaves  to  be  carried  into 
immediate  execution. 

L.  And  be  it  further  Ena6ted  by  the  authority  afore- 
faid. That  not  lefs  than  three  juftices  ftiall  conftitute  a 
court  for  the  trial  ot  any  flave  or  flaves  for  any  crime  or 
offence  that  ihall  fubje£l  fuch  fl^ave  or  flaves  to  fufFer 
death,  tranfportation,  or  confinement  to  hard  labour  as 
aforefaid ;  and  that,  upon  all  fuch  trials,  no  peremptory 
challenges  of  any  of  tlie  faid  jurors,  or  any  exception  to 
the  form  of  the  indidlment,  fhall  be  allowed. 

LI.  And  be  it  further  Enadled  by  the  authority  afore- 
faid. That  in  all  cafes  where  the  punifhment  of  death  is 
inflifted,  the  execution  fl.iall  be  performed  in  a  publick 
part  of  the  parifli  and  with  due  folem.nity;  and  care  Iball 
be  taken  by  the  gaoler  or  deputy-marfhal,  that  the  cri- 
minal is  free  from  intoxication  at  the  time  of  his  trial,  and 
from  thence  to  and  at  the  time  of  his  execution,  under  the 
penalty  of  five  pounds ;  and  the  mode  of  fuch  execution 
fliall  be  hanging  by  the  neck,  and  no  oth«rj  and  tbe 
body  fliall  be  afterwards  difpofed  of  in  fuch  manner  as 
ihe  court  fliall  dire6l :  And  provided  alfo,  that  where 
P  4  feveral 
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feverai  flaves  fliall  be  capitally  convided  for  the  farrie 
ofience.  one  only  fhall  fuffer  death,  except  in  cafes  of 
murder  or  rebellion. 

Lll.  And  be  it  further  Enaded  by  the  authority  afore- 
faid,  That  in  cafe  any  flave  or  flaves  fhall  wilfully,  and 
with  evii  intent,  give  falfe  evidence  in  any  trial  had  under 
this  aa,  fuch  flave  or  flaves  being  thereof  convifted,  fhall 
fufter  the  fame  punifliment  as  the  perfon  or  perfons  on 
whofe  trial  fuch  falfe  evidence  was  given  would,  if  con- 
Vided,  have  been  liable  to  fuffet. 

Llll.  And  be  it  further  Enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
faid.  That,  where  any  flave  or  flaves  Ihall  be  difcharged 
by  proclamation,  the  deputy  marfnal  or  workhoufe-keeper 
(hdll  be  entitled  to  receive  all  fuch  fees  as  fhall  be  due  to 
him  or  them  for  fuch  flave  or  flaves  at  the  time  of  fuch 
difeharge,  from  the  publiclq  upon  application  and  due 
pro., f  made,  in  the  mod;  folemn  manner,  to  the  aflembly, 
or  any  committee  thereof,  and  that  fuch  flave  or  flaves, 
during  the  time  they  were  in  the  cuftody  of  fuch  deputy 
rnarfhal  or  workhoufe-kteper,  v.'as  and  were  found  and 
provided  with  proper  and  fufficicnt  provifions  equal  to 
■what  is  allowed  by  this  law. 

LIV.  And  be  it  further  Enadled  by  the  authority 
aforefaidi  That  a  record  (hall  be  entered  up  of  all  pro- 
ceedings on  the  trials  of  flaves,  for  any  crime  that  fhall 
fubjeif  any  flave  or  flaves  to  fufFer  deach,  tranfportaticn, 
or  confinement  to  hard  labour  for  the  term  of  two  yearsj 
in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpofe  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace, 
or  his  lawful  dc^putyj  of  the  precind:;  who  is  hereby 
obliged  to  attend  all  fuch  trialsj  and  to  record  the  pro- 
•ceedings  v/ithin  thirty  days  after  fuch  trial,  uiid^r  the  pe- 
nalty of  twenty  pounds  for  eich  neglect;  and  he  fliall  be 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  churchwardens  of  fuch  parifh 
the  fum  of  two  pounds  fifteen  fhiilrngs,  and  no  more,  for 
attending  each  trial,  entering  up  the  record,  and  ahy 
other  faufuiefs  incidental  thereto ;  And  further,  that  the 
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iieputy-marfhal  for  the  faid  parlfh,  or  fome  proper  perfon 
a6ling  under  him,{liall  alfo  be  obliged  to  attend  fuch  trial, 
under  the  fame  penalty  of  twenty  pounds  for  each  neglect ; 
and  that  he  (hall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  church- 
wardens of  fuch  parifh  forty  (hillings,  for  attending  at  the 
trial  and  execution  of  fuch  offender  as  (hall  be  condemned 
to  die,  and  no  more, 

LV.  And  be  it  further  Enad-ed  by  the  authority  afore- 
faid.  That  in  all  trials  of  any  flave  or  flaves  under  this  a6t, 
Sufficient  notice  of  fuch  trial  fhall  be  firft  given  to  the 
owner,  proprietor,  or  pofieflor  of  fuch  ilave  or  flaves,  his, 
her,  or  their  lawful  attorney  or  attornies,  or  other  re- 
j^refentative  or  reprefentatives ;  any  law,  cuff om,  or  ufage 
to  the  contrary  notwithftanding. 

LVI.  And  be  it  further  Ena61:ed  by  the  authority  afore- 
faid.  That  in  all  cafes  where  any  flave  or  flaves  fliall  be 
put  upon  his,  her,  or  their  trial,  and  ffiall  receive  fentence 
of  death  or  tranfportation,  the  court,  at  the  time  of  trying 
fuch  flave  or  flaves,  fliall  alfo  enquire  what  fum  or  fums 
of  money  fuch  ov/ner,  proprietor,  or  employer  of  the  faid 
flave  or  flaves  ought  to  receive  for  fuch  flave  or  flaves, 
and  certify  the  fame,  fo  that  fuch  fum  or  fums  of  money 
do  not  exceed  the  fum  of  fixty  pounds  for  each  flave  fen- 
tenced  as  aforefaid. 

LVIL  And  be  it  further  Enabled  by  the  authority 
aforefaid.  That  in  all  cafes  where  any  flave  or  flaves  fhall 
be  brought  to  trial,  and  fhall  be  valued  according  to  the 
direftion  of  this  aft,  fuch  flave  or  flaves  flial!  be  paid  for 
by  the  receiver- general  of  this  ifland,  out  of  any  monies  in 
his  hands  unappropriated ;  and  the  money  arifing  from  the 
aftual  fale  of  fuch  flave  or  flaves  as  fhall- be  fo  tranfported 
by  the  deputy-marfhal  (hall  be  accounted  for,  on  oath,  to 
the  churchwardens  of  the  parifh  where  the  offence  fliall 
he  tried,  to  be  by  them  paid  over  to  the  receivee-general, 
for  the  ufe  of  the  publick. 

LVIIL  And  be  it  further  Enaded  by  the  authority 
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aforefaid,  That  if  any  negro  or  other  flave,  who  fhall  be 
tranfported  from  this  ifland,  under  the  dire6tion  of  this 
a6l,  fliall  wilfully  return  from  tranfportation,  fuch  negro 
or  other  Have  Ihallj  upon  convidion,  fuffer  death  without 
benefit  of  clergy, 

LIX.  And  whereas  there  are  many  inferior  crimes  and 
mifdemeanours  committed  by  flaves,  which  ought  to  be 
punifhed  in  a  fummary  manner,  by  order  of  the  magif- 
trates  ;  Be  it  therefore  Enafted  by  the  authority  aforefaid. 
That,  from  and  after  the  paffing  of  this  aft,  it  fliall  and 
may  be  lawful  for  any  two  juftices  of  the  peace  to  hear 
and  determine,  in  a  fummary  manner,  all  fuch  crimes  and 
mifdemeanours,  giving  fufficient  notice  to  the  ov/ner  or 
proprietor  of  fuch  flave  or  flaves,  or  his  or  her  attorney  or 
attornies,  or  the  perfon  having  the  care  of  fuch  flave  or 
flaves,  of  the  time  and  place  of  trial,  and  to  order  and 
direct  fuch  punifliment  to  be  inflicted  on  them  as  fuch 
jufl:ices,  in  their  judgment,  (hall  think  fit,  not  exceeding 
fifty  lafhes  or  fix  months  confinement  to  hard  labour ;  the 
cxpences  of  which  trial  fliall  not  exceed  ten  fhillings  to 
the  conftable,  and  ihall  be  paid  by  the  mafter,  owner,  or 
employer  of  fuch  flave  or  flaves ;  and  in  cafe  fuch  mafter, 
owner,  or  employer  of  fuch  flave  or  flaves  fhall  refufe  or 
neglect  to  pay  fuch  expences,  it  fiiall  and  may  be  lawful 
for  the  faid  juftices,  or  either  of  them,  to  ifilie  his  or  their 
warrant,  under  his  or  their  hand  and  feal,  direiSled  to  any 
conftable,  for  levying  the  fame  on  the  goods  and  chattels 
of  fuch  mafter,  owner,  or  employer,  and  to  fell  the  fame 
at  publick  outcry,  for  the  purpofe  of  paying  fucb  expences, 
together  with  the  charges  attending  the  granting  and  exe- 
cuting fuch  warrant  and  fale  of  goods  and  chattels,  re- 
turning the  overplus,  if  any,  to  the  owner  thereof. 

LX.  And  whereas  great  advantages  have  arifen  to  the 
community  from  the  eftabliftiment  of  workhoufes  in  the 
refpedlive  pariflies  in  this  ifland,  for  the  reception  of  run- 
away and  other  flaves  j  And  whereas  there  now  are  many 
3  fuch 
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fuch  flaves  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  provoft-marfhal,  or  his 
lawful  deputies,  who  might  be  employed  in  the  work- 
houfes  in  this  ifland  to  great  advantage ;  Be  it  therefore 
Ena<fted  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That,  from  and  after 
the  pailing  of  this  ad,  it  fhall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the 
governors  and  guardians  of  the  refpeciive  workhoufes  in 
this  ifland,  if  to  them  it  fhall  feem  meet,  to  demand  and 
receive  from  the  provofl-marflial,  or  his  lawful  deputies, 
all  or  any  of  the  runaway  negroes  or  other  flaves  in  his  or 
their  pofTelTion,  or  that  may  hereafter  come  mto  his  or 
their  cuftody  or  poflTeflion,  upon  the  faid  governors  and 
guardians  paying  unto  the  provoft-marfhal,  or  his  lawful 
deputies,  the  full  amount  of  the  fees  and  other  contingent 
charges  attending  the  faid  runaway  flaves  during  the  time 
of  their  being  committed  to  gaol,  agreeably  to  this  or  any 
former  aft ;  and  the  provoft-marflial  and  his  lawful  de- 
puties fhall  comply  with  fuch  requifitions  under  the 
penalty  of  fifty  pounds. 

LXI.  And  be  it  further  Ena6led  by  the  authority 
aforefaid,  That  no  runaway  flave  fhall,  on  any  account, 
be  committed  to  gaol  by  any  magiftrate  of  a  parifh 
where  there  is  any  workhoufe  eftablifhed,  but  to  fuch 
workhoufe  only. 

LXII.  And  whereas  the  permitting  and  fufFering 
negro  and  other  flaves  to  keep  horfes,  mares,  mules,  or 
geldings,  is  attended  with  many  and  great  mifchiefs  to  the 
ifland  in  general ;  In  order,  therefore,  to  remedy  the  fame. 
Be  it  further  Enabled  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That, 
from  and  after  the  pafling  of  this  a£l:,  the  mafter,  owner, 
proprietor,  attorney,  guardian,  executor,  adminiftrator,  or 
other  perfon,  in  pofl"eirion  of  any  plantation  or  pen  in  this 
ifland,  having  on  any  fuch  plantation  or  pen  any  horfe, 
mare,  mule,  or  gelding,  the  reputed  property  of  any  flave 
or  flaves,  knov^^ing  the  fame  to  be  fuch,  fhall  caufe  them 
to  be  taken  up,  and  fhall  produce  them  at  the  moft 
pubUck  place  in  the  parifh  where  taken  up,  at  fuch  time 
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as  the  juftices  and  veftry  fhall,  by  advertifement  In  the 
publick  newfpapers,  appoint  for  that  purpofe,  and  that 
fuch  horfes,  mares,  mules,  and  geldings,  be  then  and  there 
fold  and  difpofed  of  at  publick  outcry  :  and  if  any  mafter, 
owner,  proprietor,  attorney,  guardian,  executor,  admi- 
niftrator,  or  other  perfon  as  aforefaid,  fhall  neglect  or  re- 
fufe  fo  doing,  each  and  every  of  them  fhall,  for  every 
negka  or  refufal,  refpedively,  forfeit  the  fum  of  thirty 
pounds,  to  be  recovered  in  a  fummary  manner  before  any 
two  juflices  of  the  peace  for  the  parifh  or  precin6l  where 
fuch  negleil  or  refufal  fhall  happen,  by  the  oath  of  one  or 
more  credible  witnefs  or  witnefTes;  which  penalty  fhall 
be  to  the  ufe  of  the  perfon  informing, 

LXIIl.  And  be  it  further  Enadied  by  the  authority 
aforefaid.  That  from  and  after  the  pafling  of  this  aft,  no 
mafter,  owner,  proprietor,  attorney,  guardian,  executor, 
adminiftrator,  or  other  perfon,  in  poffefEon  of  any  planta- 
tion, pen,  or  fettlement,  fhall  knowingly  permit  or  fufFer 
any  (lave  or  sflaves  to  keep  on  fuch  plantation,  pen,  or  fet- 
tlement, any  horfe,  mare,  mule,  or  gelding ;  and,  in  cafe  of 
fo  doing,  fhall,  for  every  offence,  forfeit  the  fum  of  thirty 
pounds,  to  be  recovered  in  manner  aforefaid. 

LXIV.  And  be  it  further  Enabled  by  the  authority 
aforefaid.  That  every  mafter,  ov/ner,  proprietor,  attorney, 
guardian,  executor,  adminiftrator,  or  other  perfon,  at  the 
refpedive  times  of  their  giving  in  an  account  of  their 
flaves  and  ftock  to  the  juftices  and  veftry,  ftiall  alfo  make 
oath,  that  none  of  the  faid  horfes,  mares,  mules,  or  geld- 
ings, fo  given  in,  do  belong  to  any  negro  or  other  flave ; 
and  that  fuch  perfon,  fo  giving  in,  or  his,  her,  or  their  em- 
ployer or  employers,  hath  not,  nor  have,  in  his,  her,  or 
their  pofTeflion,  to  his,  her,  or  their  knowledge  or  belief 
any  horfe,  mare,  mule,  or  gelding,  belonging  to,  or  re- 
puted to  belong  to,  any  flave  or  flaves ;  and  in  cafe  any 
perfon  or  perfons  fhall  negledt  or  refufe  fo  to  do,  every 
jperfon  fo  negleding  or  refufing  fhallj  for  every  offence, 

forfeit 
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forfeit  the  fum  of  thirty  pounds,  to  be  recovered  in  the 
fame  fummary  manner,  and  to  be  difpofed  of  as  herein- 
before mentioned. 

LXV.  And  be  it  further  Ena6led  by  the  authority 
aforefaid,  That,  from  and  after  the  paffing  of  this  a6l,  no 
negro  or  other  flave  in  this  ifland  fhall  purchafe  or  buy 
any  horfe,  mare,  mule,  or  gelding,  under  the  penalty  of 
forfeiting  fuch  horfe,  mare,  mule,  or  gelding,  and  to  be 
difpofed  of  as  hereinbefore  mentioned  :  And  if  any  perfon 
whatfoever  fhall  fell  or  give  any  horfe,  mare,  mule,  or  geld- 
ing, to  any  negro  or  other  flave,  or  to  any  perfon  in  truft 
for  fuch  negro  or  other  flave,  every  fuch  perfon  fhall,  for 
every  fuch  horfe,  mare,  mule,  or  gelding,  fo  fold  or  given, 
forfeit  the  fum  of  thirty  pounds  ;  and  every  perfon  v^ho 
fhall  purchafe,  or  be  concerned  in  the  purchafe  of,  any 
horfe,  mare,  mule,  or  gelding,  in  truft  for  any  negro  or 
other  flave,  fhall  forfeit  the  fum  of  thirty  pounds ;  which 
faid  penalties  fhall  be  recovered  in  the  fame  fummary  man- 
ner, and  difpofed  of  as  hereinbefore  mentioned ;  any  law, 
cuftom,  or  ufage  to  the.  contrary  in  anywjfe  notwithfland- 
ing. 

LXVr.  And  be  it  further  Enacted  by  the  authority 
aforefaid.  That,  in  future,  whenever  a  warrant  (hall  be 
granted  by  one  or  more  of  his  Majefly's  juflices  of  the 
peace  againfl  any  flave,  if  the  faid  flave  cannot  be  imme- 
diately taken  on  the  faid  warrant,  the  owner,  poffefTor, 
attorney,  guardian,  or  overfeer,  of  fuch  flave,  fliall  be  ferved 
with  a  copy  of  the  faid  warrant ;  and  if  he,  fhe,  or  they, 
do  not  carry  the  faid  flave  before  a  magiftrate,  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  law  on  the  faid  warrant ;  and  if  it  fhall 
be  afterwards  proved  that  the  owner,  pofTefTor,  attorney, 
guardian,  or  overfeer,  of  fuch  flave,  wilfully  detained  or 
concealed  faid  flave,  he,  fhe,  or  they,  fhall  forfeit  the  fum 
of  one  hundred  pounds. 

LXVII.  And  whereas  feveral  flaves  have  lately  found 
means  to  defert  from  their  owners,  and  depart  from  this 
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ifland,  to  the  great  damage  of  fuch  owners,  in  evil  exam- 
ple to  other  flaves,  who  may  thereby  be  induced  to  attempt 
or  confpire  to  do  the  fame  :  And  whereas  there  is  reafon 
to  fufpe6l  that  fuch  flaves  have  been  aided  and  aflifted  in 
fuch  efcape  aad  departure  by  other  perfons,  and  there  is 
not  any  adequate  punifhment  provided  by  law  for  fuch  de- 
fertion  and  departure,  or  attempting  or  confpiring  to  de- 
fert  and  depart  this  ifland,  or  for  perfons  aiding,  aflTifting, 
or  abetting,  fuch  deferters  :  For  remedy  whereof,  Be  it 
further  Enadted  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That,  from  and 
after  the  pafling  of  this  aft,  if  any  flave  fhall  run  away  from 
his,  her,  or  their  owner  or  owners,  employer  or  employers, 
and  go  off,  or  confpire  or  attempt  to  go  off,  this  ifland  in 
any  ftiip,  boat,  canoe,  or  other  veflel  or  craft  whatfoever, 
or  be  aiding,  abetting,  or  aififting,  to  any  other  flave  or 
flaves  in  fuch  going  ofF  this  ifland,  he,  fhe,  or  they,  fo 
running  and  going  oiF,  or  confpiring  or  attempting  to  go 
off,  or  fo  aiding,  aflifting,  or  abetting,  in  fuch  going  off, 
being  thereof  convicted,  fhall  fuffer  death,  or  fuch  punifli- 
ment  as  the  faid  court  Ihall  think  proper  to  direft.^ 

LXVIII.  And  be  it  further  Enadled  by  the  authority 
aforefaid.  That  if  any  Indian,  free  negro,  or  mulatto,  (hall, 
from  and  after  the  pafling  of  this  a£l,  knowingly  be  aiding, 
affifting,  or  abetting,  any  flave  or  flaves  in  going  off  this 
ifland,  and  fhall  be  convided  thereof,  either  in  the  fu- 
preme  court  or  in  any  of  the  aflize  courts  of  this  ifland, 
fuch  Indian,  free  negro,  or  mulatto,  fhall  be  forthwith 
tranfported  off  this  ifland  by  the  provoft-marfhal-general, 
or  his  lawful  deputy,  into  whofe  cuftody  fuch  perfon  or 
perfons  fhall  be  committed;  and  if  fuch  perfon  or  perfons, 
fo  convifted,  fentenced,  and  tranfported,  fhall  afterwards 
be  found  at  large  in  this  ifland,  he,  fhe,  or  they,  being  fo 
thereof  convicted  before  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature 
or  courts  of  aflize  in  this  ifland,  fhall  fuffer  death  without 
benefit  of  clergy. 


LXIX.  And" 
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LXIX.  And  be  it  further  Enabled  by  the  authority 
aforefaid,  That  if  any  white  perfon  or  perfons  fhall  know- 
ingly be  aiding,  affifting,  or  abetting,  any  Have  or  flaves, 
in  going  off  this  iiland,  he,  fhe,  or  they,  being  convicted 
thereof  by  bill,  plaint,  or  information,  in  th-e  fupreme  court 
of  judicature,  or  courts  of  ailize,  ihall  forfeit  the  fum  of 
one  hundred  pounds  for  each  flave  ;  one  moiety  whereof 
fhall  be  to  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  his  heirs  and 
fucceffors,  for  and  towards  the  fupport  of  the  government 
of  this  ifland,  and  the  contingent  charges  thereof;  and  the 
other  moiety  to  the  party  or  parties  at  whofe  fuit  or  com- 
plaint fuch  perfon  was  convi6ted,  and  fhall  alfo  fuffer  im- 
prifonment,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  faid  court,  for  any 
fpace  of  time  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  without  bail 
or  mainprlze. 

LXX.  And  be  it  further  Enabled  by  the  authority 
aforefaid,  That  it  fhall  and  may  be  lawful  to  proceed 
againfi:  the  perfon  or  perfons  fo  aiding,  affifling,  or  abet- 
ting, fuch  flave  or  flaves  in  going  ofF  this  iiland,  whether 
the  principal  or  principals  be  convicted  or  not ;  any  thing 
in  this,  or  any  other  a£l,  law,  cuftom,  or  ufage  to  the 
contrary  notwithftanding. 

LXXI.  And  whereas  the  overfeers  of  eflates  in  this 
ifland  make  a  frequent  practice  of  leaving  the  feveral  ef- 
tates  under  their  care  and  management,  on  the  refpe£live 
feafons  allowed  for  negro  holidays,  whereby  many  dan- 
gerous meetings  and  pernicious  practices  are  carried  on ; 
In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  like  for  the  future.  Be 
it  Enaded  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  if  any  overfeer 
in  this  ifland  fhall  abfent  himfelf  from  the  eftate  under  his 
care  and  management,  on  any  of  the  particular  holidays 
herein  before  mentioned  to  be  allowed  to  flaves,  without 
leave  of  his  employer,  every  fuch  overfeer  fo  offending, 
fhall,  for  every  offence,  forfeit  the  fum  of  five  pounds,  to 
be  recovered  by  information,  upon  oath,  befpre  any  juflice 
of  the  peace,  in  a  fummary  way,  in  the  parifh  Vi^here  fuch 
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ofFence  fhall  happen ;  any  law,  cuflom,  or  ufage  to  the 
contrary  notwithftanding. 

LXXII.  And  be  it  further  Enacted  by  the  authority 
aforefaid,  That  it  fhall  not  be  lawful  for  any  juftice  of  the 
peace,  fitting  on  the  trial  of  ^yflave  or  flaves,  or  other- 
wife,  to  fentence  or  order  any  flave  to  be  mutilated  or 
maimed  for  any  ofFence  whatfoever. 

LXXIII.  And  be  it  further  Ena61:ed,  That  if  any  ne- 
gro or  other  flave,  who  may  be  fentenced  to  be  confined 
in  the  workhoufe  for  the  term  of  two  years  or  a  lefs  time, 
fhall  efcape  from  fuch  confinement  before  the  expiration 
of  his  fentence,  fuch  negro  or  other  flave,  being  retaken, 
flaall,  on  proof  of  his  or  her  identity,  before  two  juftices 
of  the  peace,  be  adjudged  by  them  to  be  fent  back  to  con- 
finement, and  to  receive  a  whipping,  not  exceeding  fifty 
lafhes. 

LXXIV.  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  authoriry 
aforefaid.  That  if  the  provoft-marfhal,  or  any  of  his  lawful 
deputies,  or  any  lawful  conftable,  or  workhoufe-keeper, 
fhall  willingly  or  negligently  fuffer  any  flave  or  flaves  to 
efcape,  who  fhall  be  committed  to  his  or  their  cufl:ody  for 
any  ofFence  under  this  aft,  fo  that  fuch  flave  or  flaves  fhall 
not  be  retaken  within  two  years,  fuch  marfhal,  conftable, 
or  workhoufe-keeper,  who  fhall  fulFer  fuch  efcape,  fhall 
forfeit  the  fum  of  twenty  pounds,  without  injury  to  the 
right  of  the  owner  to  fue  for  the  value  of  the  fame. 

LXXV.    And  be  it  further  Enadled  by  the  authority 

aforefaid.  That  no  negro  or  other  flave  fhall  be  allowed  to 

hunt  any  cattle,  horfes,  mares,  mules,  or  afles,  in  any  part 

of  this  ifland,  with  lances,  guns,  cutlafl^es,  or  other  inftru- 

ments  of  death,  unlefs  in  the  company  of  his  or  their  maf- 

ter,  overfeer,  or  fome  other  white  perfon  by  him  or  them 

deputed,  or  by  permifTion  in  writing  ;  and  if  any  negro 

or  other  flave  fhall  ofFend,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and 

meaning  of  this  aft,  he  or  they,  being  thereof  convifted 

before  two  juflices,  fhall  fufFer  fuch  punifhment  as  they 

fhall  think  proper  to  inflift, 

'      ^    ^  I.XXVI.  And 
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LXXVl.  And  be  it  further  Enacted  by  the  authority 
aforefaid,  That  it  fhall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  juftices 
aforefaid,  and  they  are  hereby  required,  to  do  their  feveral 
and  refpeitive  duties  under  this  a£l  when  martial  law  fliall 
happen  to  be  in  force,  as  they  might  or  ought  to  have  done 
if  martial  law  were  not  fubfifting  ;  any  law,  cuftom,  or 
ufage,  to  the  contrary  thereof  notwithftanding. 

LXXVIT.  And  be  it  further  Enabled  by  the  authority 
aforefaid,  That  all  jurors  ferving  at  flave  courts,  and  every 
perfon  and  perfons  whofe  prefence  may  be  requifite,  at 
the  examination  of  any  Have  or  flaves,  or  upon  the  trial  of 
any  flave  or  flaves,  and  who  fhall  be  required  to  attend  by 
warrant  under  the  hand  and  feal  ofany  juftice  of  the  peace, 
and  all  and  every  Have  and  flaves  v/ho  fliall  be  brought  as 
witnefles,  fliall  be  protected  in  their  perfons  from  all 
mefne  or  judicial  procefs  whatfoever,  in  their  going  to, 
attending  at,  and  returning  from,  fuch  examinations  or 
trial,  and  that  fuch  flaves  fliall  not  be  fubjedl  to  be  levied 
on. 

LXXVIII.  And  be  it  further  Enafled  by  the  autho- 
rity aforefaid,  That  all  penalties  in  this  ail  mentioned,  and 
not  already  declared  how  they  fliall  be  recovered  and  ap- 
plied, fliall,  if  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  be  recovered 
in  a  fummary  manner  before  any  two  of  his  Majefl:y's 
juftices  of  the  peace,  by  diftrefs  and  fale  of  the  offender's 
goods  and  chattels ;  and,  if  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  to 
be  recovered  in  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature  of  this 
ifland,  or  in  either  of  the  courts  of  afTize,  by  a£lion  of  debt, 
bill,  plaint,  or  information,  wherein  no  efToin,  protec- 
tion, wager  of  law,  or  non  vult  ultcrlus  profequi,  fhall  be 
entered;  one  moiety  of  which  penalties  fhall  be  to  the 
parifh  where  the  offence  Is  committed,  and  the  other  moiety 
to  the  informerj  or  him,  her,  or  them  who  fliall  fue  for  the 
fame. 
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The  Britifli  Colonies  in  the  Weft  Indies. 


BOOK    V. 

AGRICULTURE. 

CHAP.    I. 


^iigar  cane. — Known  to  the  anc lent s.—Conje biuret 
concerning  its  introduaion  into  Europe.~Con~ 
veyedfrom  Sicily  to  the  Azores,  &c.  in  the  ic,th 

century,  and  from  thence  tor  the  IVeJi  Indies. 

Evidence  to  prove  that  Columbus  hinijelf  carried 
it  from  the  Canary  Iflands  to  Hifpaniola.— Sum- 
mary of  P.  Labafs  reafoning  to  demonjhate  that 
It  was  found  growing  fpontaneoufly  in  the  IVeJl 
Indies.  — Both  accounts  reconciled.  —  Botanical 
name  and  defcription.Soils  beffs  adapted  for  its 
cultivation,  and  their  varieties,  defer ibed. — Ufe 
and  advantage  of  the  plough.— Ufual  method  of 
Jioling  and  planting. —Seaf on  proper  for  planting. 
— Blafi. — Manures. — Improvements  fuggefled. 

N  treating  of  the  agriculture  of  the  Weft 

Indian  Iflands,  the  firft  objed  that  naturally 

excites  attention  is   the  cane  which  produces 

their 
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their  great  ftaple  commodity,  fugar ; — a  plant  c  h  a  Pi 
which,  from  its  commercial  importance  and  ge-  i* 
nerai  utility,  we  may  venture  to  pronounce  one 
of  the  mod  valuable  in  the  creation.  The  an- 
cient name  of  the  cane  was  Saccharum,  This 
word  was  corrupted,  in  monkifh  Latin,  into  Zk- 
fhariim,  and  afterwards  into  Zucra.  By  the  Spa- 
niards it  was  converted  into  Afti^ar,  from  whence 
Sugar.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  eaft,  and 
was  probaoiy  cultivated  in  India  and  Arabia  time 
immemorial.  The  fweet-caue  is  mentioned  twice 
in  the  Old  Teftament  *,  as  an  article  of  mer- 
chandize i  and  there  is  a  paffage  in  Diofcorides 
which  feems  to  imply,  that  the  art  of  granulating 
the  juice  by  evaporation  was  pradifed  in  his 
time ;  for  he  defcribes  fugar  as  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  fait,  and  of  being  brittle  to  the  teeth. 

Sails  niodv  coaLium  ejl ;  dentlbiis  lit  jal  fragile. 

Lucan,  enumerating  the  eaftern  auxiliaries  of 
Pompey,  defcribes  a  people  who  ufed  the  cane- 
juice  as  a  common  drink, 

Qulque  blbunt  tenerd  dukes  -ah  ar undine  Jiic cos. 

Lafitau  conjedures,  however,  that  the  plant 

itfelf  was  unknown  in  Chriftendom,  until  the 

time  of  the  Croifades.     Its  cultivation,  and  the 

method  of  exprefiing  and  purifying  the  juice,  as 

I. 

i*Ifaiahj  ch.  :xliii.  v.  24.     Jeremiah,  ch.  vi.  v.  20. 

'     pradifed 
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BOOK  praftifed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Acra  and  Tripoli, 
V.  are  defcribcd  by  Alhertus  Aqiten/is,  a  monkifti 
v/riter,  who  obferves,  that  the  Chriftian  foldiers 
in  the  Holy  Land  frequently  derived  refrefhment 
and  fupport,  in  a  fcarcity  of  provifions,  by  fucking 
the  canes  *.  It  flourifhed  alfo  in  the  Morea,  and 
in  the  Mands  of  Pvhodes  and  Malta,  and  from 
thence  was  tranfported  into  Sicily  j  but  the  time 
is  not  precifely  afcertained  :  Lafitau  recites  a 
donation  of  William,  the  fecond  king  of  Sicily, 
to  the  monaftery  of  St.  Bennet,  of  a  mill  for 
grinding  fugar-canes,  with  all  its  rights,  mem- 
bers, and  appurtenances.  This  happened  in 
ii66. 

From  Sicily,  the  Spaniards  are  faid  to  have 
conveyed  the  cane  to  the  Azores,  Madeira,  the 
Canary  and  Cape-de-verd  lilands,  foon  after  they 
were  difcovered  in  the  15th  century  ;  and  from 
fome  one  of  thofe  iflands  it  has  been  fuppofed  to 
have  found  its  way,  at  an  early  period,  to  Brafil 
and  the  Weft  Indies;  "  producing  a  commerce 
(fays  Lafitau)  which  has  proved  more  valuable 
than  the  mines  of  Peru." 

Such  is  the  commonly-received  opinion  re- 
fpefting  the  hiftory  of  this  valuable  produftion. 

•  The  fame  author,  in  his  account  of  the  reign  of  Baldwin, 
relates,  that  the  Crufaders  took  eleven  camels,  laden  with 
fugar,  fo  that  it  muft  have  been  made  in  confiderable  quan- 
tities. 

Herrera 
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Herrera  pofitively  alTerts,  that  the  fugar-cane  chap. 
was  tranfplanted  into  Hifpaniola  from  the.Ca-  ■^• 
nary  Iflands,  in  the  year  1506,  by  a  Spaniard  of 
the  name  of  Aguilon  (a)  ;  but  in  this  inftance 
the  refpeftable  hiftorian,  however  corre6t  in  ge- 
neral, is  clearly  miftaken ;  it  appearing  by  the 
teftimony  of  Peter  Martyr,  in  the  third  Book  of 
his  firft  Decad,  written  during  Columbus's  fecond 
expedition,  which  began  in  1493,  and  ended  in 
1495,  ^^^''^^  ^^^^  fugar-cane  was,  at  that  period, 
fufficiently  known  in  Hifpaniola. 

The  faft  feems  to  have  been,  that  Columbus 
Jiimfelf  carried  it  thither  among  other  articles  and 
productions  which  he  conveyed  from  Old  Spain 
and  the  Canary  Illands,  in  his  fecond  voyage. 
Martyr's  account,  is  as  follows  : — "  Ad  foetus 
"  procreandos,  equas,  oves,.juvencas,  et  plura 
"  alia  cum  fui  generis  mafculis :  legumina,  tri- 
**  ticum,  hordeum,  et  reliqua  ijs  fimilia,  non 
*'  folum  alimenti,  verum  etiam  feminandi  gratia^ 
*'  przefeclus  apparat :  vites  et  aliarum  noflratium 
*'  arborum  piantaria,  quibus  terra  ilia  caret  ad 
^'  eani  important :  nuUas  enim  apud  eas  infuias 
*'  notas  arbores  invenere  przeter  pinus  palmafque 
**  et  eas  altiffimas,  ac  mirze  duritiei  et  proceritatis 
"  ac  reditudinis,  propter  foli  ubertatem  j  atque 
^'  etiam  ignotos  fruftus  alias  plures  procreantes. 


(a)  Vol.  i.  p.  320. 
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"  Terrain  aiunt  efTe  terrarum  omnium  quas  am- 
"  biunt  fidera,  uberrimam."  Althoudi  in  this 
paffage  the  fugar-cane  is  not  exprefsly  enu- 
merated, it  is  evident  that  it  was  not  conlidered 
by  Columbus  as  a  native  of  the  country ;  for  he 
could  not  poffibly  have  been  unacquainted  with 
this  production,  which  grew  in  great  perfedion 
in  Valencia,  and  other  parts  of  Spain ;  yet  he 
found,  it  feems,  on  his  arrival,  no  trees  or  plants 
in  the  newly-difcovered  country,  of  which  he  had 
any  previous  knowledge,  excepting  only  the  pine 
and  the  palm.  That  the  cane  was  then  there, 
appears  from  a  fubfequent  paffage;  in  which, 
fpeaking  of  fuch  vegetable  produdions  as  the 
Spaniards  had  fown  or  planted  in  an  inclofed 
garden  immediately  after  their  arrival.  Martyr 
has  thefe  words,  which,  combined  with  the 
former,  are,  as  I  conceive,  decifive  of  the  quef- 
tion. — "  Melones  cucurbitas,  cucumeres  et  aha 
id  genus,  in  diem  fextum  et  trigefimum  carp- 
ferunt.  Sed  nufquam  fe  meliores  unquam  co- 
mediffe  aiebant.  H^ec  hortenfia,  toto  anno  ha- 
bent  recentia.  Cannarnm  radices  ex  qiiariim  fucco 
faccarum  extorqiieteryfed  non  coagidatur  jucais^  cu- 
bitales  cannas  intra  qtiindecimum  etiam  diem  emi- 
Jerunt^** 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  authors  of  great 

learning  and  induftry,  who   maintain   that  the 

fugar-cane  is  a  native  both  of  the  iflands  and  the 

3  continent 


I. 
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continent  of  America,  within  the  tropicks.  They  chap, 
alTert,  that  it, was  found  growing  fpontaneoufly 
in  many  parts  of  the  new  hemifphere,  when  firil 
explored  by  the  Spanifh  invaders.  P.  Labat,  who 
appears  to  have  confidered  the  queftion  with  a 
laborious  attention,  is  decidedly  of  this  opi- 
nion (b)^  and  he  quotes,  in  fupport  of  it,  among 
other  authorities,  that  of  Thomas  Gage,  an 
Enghfhman,  who  went  to  New  Spain  in  1625, 
and  of  whom  I  have  had  occafion  to  fpeak  in  a 
former  part  of  this  work.  Gage's  voyage  is  now 
before  me,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  enumerates 
fugar-canes  among  the  fruits  and  proviiions  fup- 
plied  the  crew  of  his  fhip  by  the  Charaibes  of 
Guadaloupe.  "  Now,"  obferves  Labat,  "  it  is 
a  fa(5t  that  the  Spaniards  had  never  cultivated 
an  inch  of  ground  in  the  fmaller  Antilles.  Their 
fliips  commonly  touched  at  thofe  iflands  indeed, 
for  wood  and  water,  and  they  left  Twine  in  the 
view  of  fupplying  with  frefh  proviiions  fuch  of 
their  countrymen  as  might  call  there  in  future; 
but  it  were  abfurd  in  the  higheft  degree  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  they  would  plant  fugar-canes,  and 
put  hogs  afliore  at  the  fame  time  to  deflroy 
them. 

"Neither,  had  the  Spaniards  any  motive 
for  beftowing  this  plant  on  iflands  which  thev 


(h)  Tom.  III.  c.  XV.  p.  20. 
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BOOK  confidered  as  of  no  kind  of  importance,  except 
^'  for  the  purpofe  that  has  been  mentioned ;  and 
to  fuppofe  that  the  Charaibes  might  have  cul- 
tivated, after  their  departure,  a  produdion  of 
which  they  knew  nothing,  betrays  a  total  ig- 
norance of  the  Indian  difpofition  and  character. 

"  But,"  continues  Labat,  "  we  have  furer 
teftimony,  and  fuch  as  proves,  beyond  all  con- 
tradidion,  that  the  fugar-cane  is  the  natural 
produdion  of  America.  For,  befides  the  evi- 
dence of  Francis  Ximenes,  who,  in  a  Treatife  on 
American  plants,  printed  at  Mexico,  afferts,  that 
the  fijgar-cane  grows  without  cultivation,  and  to 
an  extraordinary  fize,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Plate  (cj,  we  are  affured  by  Jean  de  Lery,  a  pro- 
teftant  minifter,  who  was  chaplain,  in  i  (^56,  to 
the  Dutch  garrifon  in  the  fort  of  Coligny,  on 
the  river  Janeiro,  that  he  himfelf  found  fugar- 
canes  in  great  abundance  in  many  places  on  the 
banks  of  that  river,  and  in  fituations  never 
vifited  by  the  Portuguefe.  Father  Hennepen, 
and  other  voyagers,  bear  teftimony  in  like  manner 
to  the  growth  of  the  cane  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Miffiffippi  •;  and  Jean  de  Laet  to  its  fpontaneous 
produftion  in  the  liland  of  St.  Vincent.  It  is 
not  for  the  plant  itfelf,  therefore,  but  for  the 

fcj  Pifo  obferves,  "  In  provincla  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Cannas 
Sacchari  fponte  enafci,  adolefcereque  in  arbori  proceritatem, 
atque  chrvftalla  faccharea  seftu  foils  exfudare,  conftat," 

fecret 
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fecret  of  making  fugar  from  it,  that  the  Welt   chap. 
Indies  are  indebted  to  the  Spaniards  and  For-         •^• 
tuguefe;  and  thefe  to  the  nations  of  theeaft." 

Such  is  the  reafoning  of  Labat,  which  the 
learned  Lafitau  has  pronounced  incontrovertible ; 
and  it  is  greatly  ftrengthened  by  recent  difcove- 
ries  J  the  fugar-cane  having  been  found  in  many 
of  the  iilands  of  the  Pacifick  Ocean,  by  our  late 
illuftrious  navigator  Captain  Cook. 

In  thefe  accounts,  however,  there  is  no  con- 
tradidion.  The  fugar-cane  might  have  grown 
Ipontaneouily  in  many  parts  of  the  New  World  ; 
and  Columbus,  unapprized  of  the  circumftance, 
might  likewife  have  carried  fome  of  the  plants  to 
Hifpaniola,  and  fuch  I  believe  was  the  fad.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  induftry  with  which  the 
Spanifli  fettlers  applied  themfelves  to  its  cultiva- 
tion, affords  a  wonderful  contraft  to  the  manners 
of  the  prefent  inhabitants ;  it  appearing  by  the 
teftimony  of  Oviedo,  that  no  lefs  than  thirty 
ingenios^  or  fugar-mills,  were  eftablifhed  on  that 
ifland  fo  early  as  1535. 

The  botanical  name  of  the  fugar-cane  is  Arun- 
do  Saccharifera.  It  is  a  jointed  reed  terminating 
in  leaves  or  blades,  whofe  edges  are  finely  and 
fharply  ferrated.  The  body  of  the  cane  is  ftrong 
but  brittle,  and  when  ripe  of  a  fine  fi:raw  colour, 
inclinable  to  yellow  ;  and  it  contains  a  foft  pithy 
fubftance,  which  affords   a  copious  fupply  of 

juice 
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BOOK  juice  of  a  fweetnefs  the  lead  cloying  and  mofl 
V*  agreeable  in  nature.  The  intermediate  dif- 
tance  between  each  joint  of  the  cane  varies 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil ; — in  general 
it  is  from  one  to  three  inches  in  length,  and 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
length  of  the  whole  cane  depends  likewife  upon 
circumftances.  In  ftrong  lands  and  lands  richly 
manured,  I  have  feen  fome  that  meafured  twelve 
feet  from  the  ftole  to  the  upper  joint.  The 
general  height  however  (the  flag  part  excluded) 
is  from  three  feet  and  a  half  to  feven  feet,  and  in 
very  rich  lands  the  ftole  or  root  has  been  known 
to  put  forth  upwards  of  one  hundred  fuckers 
or  fhoots  (d). 


(d)  The  tops  of  canes  fometlmes  flioot  up  In  arrtnvs,  de- 
corated at  the  top  with  a  pinnacle,  the  glumes  of  which  con- 
tain a  whitifh  dufl,  or  rather  feed ;  yet  thefe  being  fowed 
never  vegetate,  as  I  have  heard,*  in  the  Weft  Indian  iflands  ; 
a  circumftance  which  perhaps  may  be  adduced  as  a  proof 
that  the  cane  is  not  the  fpontaneous  produftion  of  this  part 
of  the  world.  In  Abyffinia  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  it 
is  eafily  raifed  from  the  feed.  Hd.  Bruce's  Travels.  Since 
the  firft  edition  of  this  work  was  publiflied,  Sir  Jofeph  Banks 
has  fatisfied  me  that  there  are  feveral  varieties  exifting  in  the 
cane  with  which  we  are  wholly  unacquainted  in  the  Weft 
Indies.  I  have  feen,  in  his  pofTcffion,  a  dried  fpecimen  that 
was  brought  originally  from  the  South  Seas,  which,  as  far  as 
can  be  judged  by  its  prefent  appearance,  is  of  a  far  fuperior 
fort  to  the  fpecies  cultivated  in  otir  iflands.  It  is  not  only 
of  greater  length  in  the  whole,  but  the  diftance  between  the 
joints  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  in  the  fineft  canes  I  ever 
beheld. 
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It  may  be  fuppofed  that  a  plant  thus  rank 
and  fucculent,  requires  a  ftrong  and  deep  foil  to 
bring  it  toperfeftion,  and,  as  far  as  my  own  obfer- 
vation  has  extended,  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  land 
can  be  too  rich  for  that  purpofe. — When  bad 
fugar  is  made  from  fat  and  fertile  foils,  properly 
fituated,  I  am  inclined  to  impute  the  blame, 
rather  to  mifmanagement  in  the  manufatlurer 
than  to  the  land.  The  very  bell  foil  however 
that  I  have  feen  or  heard  of,  for  the  produdion 
of  fugar  of  the  fineft  quality,  and  in  the  largeft 
proportion,  is  the  afhy  loam  of  St.  Chriftopher's, 
of  which  an  account  has  been  given  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  that  ifland.  Next  to  that,  is  the  foil 
which  in  Jamaica  is  called  brick-mold;  not  as 
refembling  a  brick  in  colour,  but  as  containing 
fuch  a  due  mixture  of  clay  and  fand,  as  is  fup'^ 
pofed  to  render  it  well  adapted  for  the  ufe  of 
the  kilii.  It  is  a  deep,  warm  and  m.ellow,  hazel 
earth,  eafily  worked ;  and  though  its  furface  foon 
grows  dry  after  rain,  the  under  ftratum  retains 
a  confiderable  degree  of  moifture  in  the  drieft 
weather ; — with  this  advantage  too,  that  even  in 
the  wetted  feafon,  it  feldom  requires  trenching, 
Plant -canes  in  this  foil  (which  are  thofe  of  the 
firft  growth)  have  been  known  in  very  fine  fea- 
fons  to  yield  two  tons  and  a  half  of  fugar  per 
acre  (e).    After  this,  may  be  reckoned  the  black 

mold, 

(e)  This  fpeeies  of  foil  abounds  very  generally  in  the 
French  part  of  Hifpaniok— which  gives  that  noble  ifland  fo 

Vol,  If.  R  great 
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mold,  of  feveral  varieties.  The  bed  is  the  deep 
black  earth  of  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  and  fome 
other  of  the  Windward  Iflands ;  but  there  is  a 
fpecies  of  this  mold  in  Jamaica  that  is  but  little, 
if  any  thing,  inferior  to  it,  which  abounds  with 
limeftone  and  flint,  on  a  fubftratum  of  foapy 
marie.  Black  mold  on  clay  is  more  common, 
but  as  the  mold  is  generally  Ihallow,  and  the 
clay  fl:iff  and  retentive  of  water,  this  laft  fort  of 
land  requires  great  labour,  both  in  ploughing 
and  trenching,  to  render  it  profitable.  Properly 
pulverized  and  manured,  it  becomes  very  pro- 
duftive ;  and  may  be  faid  to  be  inexhauftible. 
It  were  endlefs  to  attempt  a  minute  defcription 
of  all  the  other  foils  which  are  found  in  thefe 
iflands.  There  is  however  a  peculiar  fort  of  land 
on  the  north  iide  of  Jamaica,  chiefly  in  the  parifli 
of  Trelawney,  that  cannot  be  pafl^ed  over  unno- 
ticed, not  only  on  account  of  its  fcarcity,  but  its 
value;  few  foils  producing  finer  fugars,  or  fuch 
(I  have  been  told  by  fugar  refiners)  as  anfwer  fo 
well  in  the  pan  —  an  expreffion,  fignifying,  as  I 
underftand  it,  a  greater  return  of  refined  fugar 
than  common.  The  land  alluded  to  is  generally 
of  a  red  colour ;  the  fliades  of  which  however 

vary 

great  a  fuperiority  over  moft  of  our  own  fugar  colonies.  In 
Jamaica,  it  is  confined  to  a  few  pariflies  only,  and  in  thofe 
parifhes  to  particular  fpots.  In  fome  places  this  fort  of  land 
is  rather  gravelly,  but  this  circumftance,  if  the  feafons  are 
favourable,  is  of  no  great  difadvantage. 
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vary  confiderably,  from  a  deep  chocolate  to  a 
rich  fcarlet ;  in  fome  places  it  approaches  to  a 
bright  yellow,  but  it  is  every  where  remarkable, 
when  firft  turned  up,  for  a  gloiTy  or  fhining 
furface,  and  if  wetted,    llains    the   finp-ers  like 

O 

paint.   I  have  felefted  fpecimens  which  are  hardly 
diftinguiQiable  by  the  eye  or  the  touch,  from  the 
fubftance   called   gamboge.     Earths  of  various 
fliades  of  red  and  yellow,  are  found  indeed  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  Weft  Indies,  but  in  none 
of  them  areobferved  the  fame  glofly  appearance 
and  cohefion  as  in  the  foil  in  queftion,  which 
appears   to  me  to  confift  of  a  native  earth  or 
pure  loam  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  fand.     It 
is  eafily  worked,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  tena- 
cious, that  a  poAd  dug  in  this  foil  in  a  proper 
fituation,  with  no  other  bottom  than  its  own 
natural  texture,  holds  water  like  the  ftiffefl  clay. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  fame  deforce 
of  ploughing  or  pulverization  wliich   is    abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  to  render  ftiff  and  clayey  lands 
produftive,  is  here   not  only  unnecefTary,    but 
hurtful; — for  though  this  foil  is  deep,  it  is  at 
the  fame  time  far  from  being  heavy ;  and  it  is 
naturally  dry.     As  therefore  too  much  expofure 
to  the  fcorching  influence  of  a  tropical  fun,  de- 
ftroys  its  fertility,  the  fyftem  of  huibandry  on 
fugar  plantations,  in  which  this  foil  abounds,  is 
to   depend   chiefly   on   what   are   called  ratoon 
K  2.  canes. 
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BOOK    C2incs  ff).     Ratoons  are  the  fprouts  or  fuckers 
that  fpring  from  the  roots,  or  ftoles  of  the  canes 
that  have  been  previoufly  cut  for  fugar,  and  are 
commonly  ripe  in  twelve  months. — Canes  of  the 
fiift  growth,  as  hath  been  obferved,  are  called 
plant-canes.     They  are  the  immediate  produce 
of  the   original  plants  or  gems  placed  in  the 
ground,  and  require  from  fifteen   to  feventeen 
months  to  bring  them  to  maturity.     The  firfl 
yearly  returns  from  their  roots  are   called  Jirjl 
ratoons  ;  the  fecond  year's  growth,  pcond  ratoons ; 
and  fo  on,  according  to  their  age.     In  moft  parts 
of  the  Weft  Indies  it  is  ufual  to  hole  and  plant 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  cane  land  (commonly 
one- third)    in  annual   fucceffion.     This,  in  the 
common  mode  of  holing  the  ground  by  the  hoe, 
is  frequently  attended  with  great  and  exceffivc 
labour  to  the  negroes,  which  is  iaved  altogether 
by  the  fyllem  we  are  treating  of     By  the  latter 
method,  the  planter,  inftead  of  ftocking  up  his 
ratoons,  and  holing  and  planting  the  land  anew, 
fufFers  the  ftoles  to  continue  in  the  ground,  and 
contents  himfelf,  as  his  cane  fields  become  thin 
and  impoveriilied,  by  fupplying  the  vacant  fpaces 
with  frefli  plants.     By  thefe  means,  and  the  aid 
of  manure,  the  produce  of  fugar  per  acre,  if  not 

(/)  So  called  from  being  rejettons  or  fprouts,  refttons,  re't- 
tonsy  rations ;  or  more  probably  from  a  corrupt  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  Spanilh  word  hrotmes^  which  has  the  fame  fignifi- 
cation. 

apparently 
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apparently  equal  to  that  from  the  beft  plant- 
canes  in  other  foils,  gives  perhaps  in  the  long- 
run  full  as  great  returns  to  the  owner;  confi- 
dering  the  relative  proportion  of  the  labour  and 
expence  attending  the  different  fyftems. — The 
common  yielding  of  this  land,  on  an  average,  is 
feven  hogfheads  of  fixteen  cwt.  to  ten  acres, 
which  are  cut  annually. 

In  the  cultivation  of  other  lands  (in  Jamaica 
efpeciallyj   the  plough  has  been  introduced  of 
late  years,  and  in  fome  few  cafes  to  great  advan- 
tage ;  but  it  is  not  every  foil  or  iituation  that 
will  admit  the  ufe  of  the  plough  ;  fome  lands 
being  much  too  ftoney,  and  others  too  fleep ; 
and  I  am  forry  I  laave  occafion  to  remark,  that 
a  pradice  commonly  prevails   in  Jamaica,   on 
properties  where  this  auxiliary  is  ufed,  which 
would  exhauft  the  fineft  lands  in  the  world.     It 
is  that  of  ploughing,  then  crofs  ploughing,  round - 
ridging,  and  harrowing  the  fame  lands  from  year 
to  year,  or  at  leall  every  other  year,  without  af- 
fording manure  :    accordingly,  it  is  found  that 
this  method  is  utterly  deflrudive  of  the  ratoon,  or 
fecond  growth,  and  altogether  ruinous.      It  is  in- 
deed aftonidiing  that  any  planter  of  common  read- 
ing or  obfervation,  fhould  be  paffive  under  fo  per- 
nicious a  fyftem.     Some  gentlemen  however  of 
late  manage  better  :  their  practice  is  to  break  up 
ililfand  clayey  land,  by  one  or  two  pioughings, 
R   z  early 
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early  in  the  fpring,  and  give  it  a  fummer's  fal- 
low.     In    the   autumn  following,    being  then 
mellow  and  more  eafily  worked,  it  is  holed  and 
planted  by  manual  labour,  after  the  old  method, 
which  fhall  be  prefently  defcribed.   Bat  in  truth, 
the  only  advantageous  fyllem  of  ploughing  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  is  ro  confine  it  to  the  fimple  opera- 
tion of  Ming,  which  may  certainly  be  performed 
with  much  greater  facility  and  difpatch  by  the 
plough  than  by  the  hoe  ;  and  the  relief  which, 
in  the  cafe  of  ftiff  and  dry  foils,  is  thus  given  to 
the  negroes,  exceeds  all  eftimation,  in  the  mind 
of  a  humane   and  provident  owner.     On  this 
fubjed  I  fpeak  from  praftical  knowledge.     At  a 
plantation  of  my  own,  the  greateft  part  of  the 
land  which  is  annually  planted,  is  neatly  and  fuf- 
ficiently  laid  into  cane-holes,  by  the  labour  of 
one  able  man,  three  boys,  and  eight  oxen,  with 
the  common  fmgle-wheeled  plough.  The  plouo-h- 
fliare  indeed  is  fomewhat  wider  than  ufual,  but 
this  is  the  only  difference,  and  the   method  of 
ploughing  is  the  fimpleft  poffible.— By  returning 
the  plough  back  along  the  furrow,  the  turf  is 
alternately  thrown  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
forming  a  trench  feven  inches  deep,  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  wide  at  the  top,  and  one  foot 
wide  at   the  bottom.     A  fpace  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  is  left  between  each  trench,  on 
which  the  mould  being  thrown  by  the  (hare,  the 

banks 
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banks  are  properly  formed,  and  the  holing  Is  com- 
plete. Thus  the  land  is  not  exhaufted  by  being 
too  much  expofed  to  the  fun  ;  and  in  this  man- 
ner a  field  of  twenty  acres  is  holed  with  one 
plough,  and  with  great  eaie,  in  thirteen  days. 
The  plants  are  afterwards  placed  in  the  trench 
as  in  the  common  method,  which  remains  to  be 
defcribed. 

The  ufual  mode  of  holing  by  manual  labour 
is  this  :— The  quantity  of  land  intended  to  be 
planted,  being  cleared  of  weeds  and  other  m- 
cumbrances,  is  divided  into  ieveral  plats  of  cer- 
tain dimenfions,  commonly  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
acres  each  ;  the  fpaces  between  each  plat  or  di- 
vifion  are  left  wide  enough  for  roads,  for  the 
conveniency  of  carting.  Each  plat  is  then  fub- 
divided,  by  means  of  a  line  and  wooden  pegs, 
into  fmall  fquares  of  about  three  feet  and  a  half. 
Sometimes  indeed  the  fquares  are  a  foot  larger ; 
but  this  circumftance  makes  but  little  diifereoce. 
The  negroes  are  then  placed  in  a  row  in  the  firfc 
line,  one  negro  to  a  fquare,  and  dircded  to  dig 
out  with  their  hoes  the  feveral  fquares,  commonly 
to  the  depth  of  five  or  fix  inches.  The  mould 
which  is  dug  up  being  formed  into  a  bank  at  the 
lower  fide,  the  excavation  or  cane-hole  (eldom 
exceeds  fifteen  inches  in  width  at  the  bottom, 
and  two  feet  and  a  half  at  the  top.  The  negroes 
then  fall  back  to  the  next  line,  and  proceed  as 
R  4  beiore. 
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before.  Thus  the  feveral  fquares  between  each 
line  are  formed  into  a  trench  of  much  the  fame 
dimenfions  with  that  which  is  made  by  the  plough. 
An  able  negro  will  dig  from  fix ty  to  eighty  of 
thefe  holes  for  his  day's  work  of  ten  hours  ;  but 
if  the  land  has  been  previouily  ploughed  and  lain 
fallow,  the  fame  negro  will  dig  nearly  double  the 
number  in  the  fame  time  (fj. 

The  cane-holes  or  trench  being  now  com- 
pleted, whether  by  the  plough  or  by  the  hoe, 
and  the  cuttings  feleded  for  planting,  which  are 
commonly  the  tops  of  the  canes  that  have  been 
ground  for  fugar  (each  cutting  containing  five 
or  fix  gems)  two  of  them  are  fufficient  for  a  cane- 
hole  of  the  dimenfions  defcribed  fg).     Thefe, 

being 

C/J  As  the  negroes  work  at  this  bufinefs  very  unequally, 
according  to  their  different  degrees  of  bodily  ftrength,  it  is 
fometimes  the  praai9e  to  pu>  two  negroes  to  a  fingle  fquare; 
but  if  the  land  has  not  had  the  previous  affiftance  of  the 
plough,  it  commonly  requires  the  labour  of  50  or  60  able 
negroes  for  20  days  to  hole  20  acres.  It  is  reckoned  a  tole- 
rable day's  work  for  40  negroes  to  hole  an  acre  in  the 
courfe  of  a  day.  In  Jamaica,  fome  gentlemen,  to  eafe  their 
own  (laves,  have  this  laborious  part  of  the  planting  bufinefs 
performed  by  job  work.  The  ufnal  price  for  hding  and 
planting  is  from  eight  to  ten  pounds  currency  per  acre.  The 
coft  of  falling  and  clearing  heavy  wood  land  is  commonly  as 
much  more. 

Cg)  It  is  a  maxim  with  fome  people  te  plant  thin  on  poor 
lands,  and  t^ick  in  rich ;  but  it  is  a  maxim  founded  in  error. 
They  fuppole  that  the  richer  the  foil  is,  the  greater  number 
-of  plants  it  will  maintain  ;  which  is  true  enough  j  but  they 

forget 
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being  placed  longitudinally  in  the  bottom  of  the  c  H  a  p. 
hole,  are  covered  with  mould  about  two  inches  i- 
deep ;  the  reft  of  the  bank  being  intended  for 
future  ufe.  In  twelve  or  fourteen  days  the  young 
fprouts  begin  to  appear,  and,  as  foon  as  they 
rife  a  few  inches  above  the  ground,  they  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  carefully  cleared  of  weeds,  and 
furnifhed  with  an  addition  of  mould  from  the 
banks.  This  is  ufually  performed  by  the  hand. 
At  the  end  of  four  or  five  months,  the  banks 
are  wholly  levelled,  and  the  fpaces  between  the 
rows  carefully  hoe-ploughed.  Frequent  clean- 
ings, 

forget  that  the  plant  itfelf  will,  in  fuch  foils,  put  forth  flioots 
in  abundance;  moft  of  which,  if  the  lands  are  not  over  planted^ 
will  come  to  perfedion  j  whereas  from  thick  planting  in  rich 
mould  the  ihoots  choke  and  deftroy  each  other.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  foils  where  the  canes  will  not  flock  (viz.  put 
out  frefli  flioots)  the  overfeer  muft  fupply  the  greater  num- 
ber of  plants  in  the  firft  inftance,  or  the  produce  will  be  little 
or  nothing.  To  what  has  been  faid  in  the  text  concerning 
the  method  of  holing,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add  the 
following  particulars: — A  fquare  acre  contains  43,560  feet; 
therefore,  to  know  the  exaft  number  of  holes  which  an  acre 
will  admit,  the  rule  is,  to  multiply  the  length  of  each  hole  by 
the  breadth,  as  thus:  Suppofe  you  line  four  feet  one  way, 
and  three  feet  the  other,  then/o«r  multiplied  by  three^  makes 
twelve  fquare  feet,  and  43,560  divided  by  12,  gives  3,630 
holes.  Thefe  are  large  holes,  and  if  the  land  is  dry  and  ftifF, 
an  able  negro  will  not  be  able  to  dig  more  than  60  fuch  in 
his  day's  work.  It  will  require,  therefore,  in  fuch  land, 
juft  60  negroes  to  hole  an  acre  in  a  day.  The  richer  the  land 
is,  the  wider  you  line,  of  courfe  the  fewer  holes  to  an  acre ; 
four  feet  by  four  feet  gives  2,722  holes. 
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ings,  while  the  canes  are  young,  are  indeed  (b 
effentially  neceffary,  that  no  other  merit  in  an 
overfeer  can  compenfate  for  the  want  of  attention 
in  this  particular. — A  careful  manager  will  re- 
move at  the  fame  time,  all  the  lateral  fhoots  or 
fuckers  that  fpring  up  after  the  canes  begin  to 
joint,  as  they  feldom  come  to  maturity,  and  draw 
nouriJEhment  from  the  original  plants. 

The  propereft  feafon,  generally  fpeaking,  for 
planting,  is  unqueftionably  in  the  interval  be- 
tween Auguft  and  the  beginning  of  November. 
By  having  the  advantage  of  the  autumnal  fea- 
vfons,  the  young  canes  become  fufficiently  luxu- 
riant to  fhade  the  ground  before  the  dry  weather 
fets  in.  Thus  the  roots  are  kept  cool  and  the 
earth  moift.  By  this  means  too,  they  are  ripe 
for  the  mill  in  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  year, 
.fo  as  to  enable  the  overfeer  or  manager  to  finilh 
his  crop  (except  as  to  the  few  canes  which  are 
referved  to  furnifli  cuttings  or  tops  for  planting) 
by  the  latter  end  of  May.  Canes  planted  in  and 
after  November  lofe  the  advantage  of  the  au- 
tumnal rains,  and  it  often  happens  that  dry  wea- 
ther in  the  beginning  of  the  enfuing  year  retards 
their  vegetation,  until  the  vernal  feafons,  or  May 
rains,  fet  in ;  when  they  fprout  both  at  the  roots 
and  the  joints ;  fo  that  by  the  time  they  are  cut, 
the  field  is  loaded  with  unripe  fuckers,  inftead  of 
fugar-canes.  A  January  plant,  however,  com- 
monly turns  out  wells  but  canes  planted  very 

late 
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late  in  the  fpring,  though  they  have  the  benefit 
of  the  May  rains,  feldom  anfwer  expedation ; 
for  they  generally  come   in  unfeafonably,   and 
throw  the  enfuing  crops  out  of  regular  rotation. 
They  are  therefore  frequently  cut  before  they  are 
ripe  ;  or,  if  the  autumnal  feafons  fet  in  early,  are 
cut  in  wet  weather,  which  has  probably  occa- 
fioned  them  to  fpring  afrefh  ;   in  either  cafe  the 
effed  is  the  fame  :  the  juice  is  unconcoded,  and 
all  the  fap  being  in  motion,  the  root  is  deprived 
of  its  natural  nourifliment,  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  ratoon.     The  chief  objedion  to  a  fall  plant 
IS  this ;   that  the  canes  become  rank  and  top 
heavy,  at  a  period  when  violent  rains  and  high 
winds  are  expeded,  and  are  therefore  frequently- 
lodged  before  they  ate  fit  to  cut.     The  obferva- 
tion,  when  applied  to  canes  planted  in  rich  and 
new  lands,  is  juft ;  and  on  this  account,  fome 
gentlemen  have  introduced  the  following  fyflem: 
They  plant  in  Augufl  and  September,  clean  the 
young  fprouts,  and  give  them  mould  occafionally, 
until  the  beginning  of  January,  when  they  cut 
the  young  plants  clofe  to  the  ground  with  knives, 
and  level  tlie  bank ;  fpreading  the  remainder  of 
the  mould  over  the  roots ;  which  foon  afterwards 
fend  out  a  number  of  vigorous  and  luxuriant 
flioots  all  of  an  equal  growth.    It  is  alledged,  that 
by  this  means  the  cane  is  not  too  rank  in  theftormy 
months,  and  neverthelefs  comes  to  perfedion  in 
good  time  the  fucceeding  fpring. 

On 
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On  the  whole,  it  is  a  ilriking  and  juft  remark 
of  Colonel  Martin,  that  there  is  not  a  greater 
error  in  the  fyftem  of  planting,  than  to  make 
fugar,  or  to  plant  canes,  in  improper  feafons  of 
the  year ;  for  by  mifmanagement  of  this  kind 
every  fucceeding  crop  is  put  out  of  regular  order. 
A  plantation,  he  obferves,  ought  to  be  conlidered 
as  a  well-conftrufted  machine,  compounded  of 
various  wheels  turning  different  ways,  yet  all 
contributing  to  the  great  end  propofed ;  but  if 
any  one  part  runs  too  faft,  or  too  flow,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  reft,  the  main  purpofe  is  defeated. 
It  is  in  vain,  continues  he,  to  plead  in  excufe  the 
want  of  hands  or  cattle;  becaufe  thefe  wants 
muft  either  be  fupplied,  or  the  planter  muft  con- 
trad  his  views,  and  proportion  them  to  his  abi- 
lity ;  for  the  attempt  to  do  more  than  can  be 
attained,  will  lead  into  perpetual  diforder,  and 
terminate  in  poverty. 

Unfortunately,  however,  neither  pru- 
dence in  the  management,  nor  favourable  foils, 
nor  feafonable  weather,  will  at  all  times  exempt 
the  planter  from  misfortunes.  The  fugar-cane 
is  fubjed  to  a  difeafe  which  no  forefight  can 
obviate,  and  for  which  human  wifdom  has  hi- 
therto, I  fear,  attempted  in  vain  to  find  a  re- 
medy.— This  calamity  is  called  the  hlafi -,  it  is 
the  a-pliis  of  Linnseus,  and  is  diftinguifhed  into 
two  kinds,  the  black  and  the  yellow  5  of  which 
3  the 
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the  latter  is  the  mofl  deftrudive.  It  confifts  of 
myriads  of  Httle  infects,  invifible  to  the  naked 
eye,  whofe  proper  food  is  the  juice  of  the  cane  j 
in  fearch  of  which  they  wound  the  tender  blades, 
and  confequently  deftroy  the  veffcls.  Hence  the 
circulation  being  impeded,  the  growth  of  the 
plant  is  checked,  until  it  withers  or  dies  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  the  ravage  (k). 

Hitherto,  I  have  faid  nothing  of  a  very  im- 
portant branch  in  the  fugar-planting,  I  mean  the 
method  of  manuring  the  lands.  The  neceffity 
of  giving  even  the  beft  foil  occafional  affiftance 
is  univerfally  admitted,  and  the  ufual  way  of 
doing  it  in  the  Weft  Indies  is  now  to  be  de- 
fcribed. 

The   manure   generally  ufed   is   a  compoft 

formed, 

I  ft.  Of  the  coal  and  vegetable  allies,  drawn 
from  the  fires  of  the  boiUng  and  ftill-houfes. 

zdly.  Feculences  difcharged  from  the  ftill- 
houfe,  mixed  up  with  rubbifli  of  buildings, 
white-lime,  &c. 

3dly.  Refuse,  or  field-trafh,  (i.  e.)  the  de- 

(h}  In  fome  of  the  Windward  Iflands,  the  cane,  in  very 
dry  weather,  is  liable  to  be  deftroyed  alfo  by  a  fpecies  of 
grub  called  the  borer.  This  calamity  is  fortunately  un- 
known, at  leaft  to  any  extent,  in  Jamaica;  and  never 
having  feen  it,  I  can  give  no  certain  defcription  of  it.  I 
conceive  the  infeft  to  be  the  eruca  minima  e  ruhro  fufca  of 
Sloane.  In  Tobago  they  have  another  deftruftive  infedt 
called  the  Jumper  Fly. 
°  cayed 
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BOOK   cayed  leaves  and  ftems  of  the  canes ;  fo  called  In 
V-        contradiftindion  to  cane-trafh,  referved  for  fuel, 
and  hereafter  to  be  defcribecf. 

4thly.  Dung,  obtained  from  the  horfe  and 
mule  ftables,  and  from  moveable  pens,  or  fmall 
inclofures  made  by  pofts  and  rails,  occafionally 
fhifted  upon  the  lands  intended  to  be  planted, 
and  into  which  the  cattle  are  turned  at  night. 

5thly.  Good  mould,  colleded  from  guliieSy 
and  other  wafte  places,  and  thrown  into  the 
cdiXilQ-pens . 

The  firft,  (i.  e.)  aJJies,  is  commonly  fuppofed 
to  be  a  manure  of  itfelf,  well  adapted  for  cold 
and  ftifF  clays ;  and  in  fome  parts  of  Jamaica,  It 
is  the  praftice,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  to  carry  it 
out  unmixed,  in  cart  loads,  to  the  land  where 
it  is  intended  to  be  ufed.  It  is  left  there  (or  in 
fome  fpot  adjoining)  in  large  heaps,  until  the 
land  is  holed ;  after  which  a  bafket  full,  contain- 
ing commonly  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds,  is 
thrown  into  each  cane-hole,  and  mixed  with  the 
mould  at  the  time  the  plants  are  put  into  the 
ground.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
afhes,  applied  in  this  manner,  are  of  muqh  ad- 
vantage :  I  have  been  told,  that  if  the  land  is 
opened  five  years  afterwards,  they  will  be  found 
undilTolved  (k).     At  other  times,  wain  loads  of 

(i)  On  wet  lands,  not  eafily  trenched,  afhes  may  be 
ufeful  in  abforbing  fuperfluoiis  moifture,  and  may  therefore 
fometimes  prove  a  good  top  dreffing, 

theo 
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the  compoft,  or  dunghill  before-mentioiied,  are 
carried  out  and  ufed  in  nearly  the  fame  manner  as 
the  alhes.  o 

But  the  chief  dependence  of  the  Jamaica 
planter  in  manuring  his  lands,  is  on  the  moveable 
pens,  or  occafional  inclofures  before  defcribed; 
not  fo  much  for  the  quantity  of  dung  colieded 
by  means  of  thofc  inclofures,  as  for  the  advantage 
of  the  urine  from  the  cattle  (the  befb  of  all  ma- 
nures), and  the  labour  which  is  faved  by  this 
fyftem.  I  believe,  indeed,  there  are  a  great  many 
overfeers  who  give  their  land  no  aid  of  any  kind, 
other  than  that  of  fhifting  the  cattle  from  one 
pen  to  another,  on  the  fpot  intended  for  planting, 
during  three  or  four  months  before  it  is  ploughed 
or  holed //y. 

What 

(I)  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  fufficient  on  planta- 
tions that  have  been  much  worn  and  exhaufted  by  cultiva- 
tion, and  perhaps  there  is  no  branch  in  the  planting  bufinefs 
wherein  attention  and  fyftematick  arrangement,  as  faving 
both  time  and  labour,  are  more  neceflary  than  in  collefting 
and  preparing  large  quantities  of  dung  from  the  fources  and 
materials  before  defcribed.  In  fpreading  the  manure  thus 
colleded,  the  common  allowance  in  the  Windward  Iflands, 
(where  this  part  of  hufbandry  is  bell  underftood)  is  a  fquare 
foot  of  dung  to  each  cane-hole:  fo  that  by  knowing  the 
number  of  holes  in  an  acre  of  land,  and  the  number  of  fquare 
feet  in  a  dung-heap,  the  manure  may  be  proportioned  to  the 
ground.  Nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  afcertain  the  number 
of  fquare  feet  in  a  dung-heap.  Multiply  the  length  by  the 
breadth,  and  the  produce  by  the  height.  Thus,  30  feet,  the 
length,  multiplied  by  30  feet,  the  breadth,  gives  900  feet, 

which 
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What  has  hitherto  been  faid,  however,  re- 
lates folely  to  the  method  of  preparing  lands  for 
plant-canes.  Thofe  who  truft  chiefly  to  ratoons, 
find  it  as  neceffary  to  give  their  cane-fields  atten- 
tion and  affiftance  from  the  time  the  canes  are 
cut,  as  it  was  before  they  were  planted.  It  is  the 
advice  of  Colonel  Martin,  fo  foon  as  the  canes 
.are  carried  to  the  mill,  to  cut  off,  by  a  fharp 
hoe,  all  the  heads  of  the  cane-ftools,  three  inches 
belom  thefurface  of  the  foil ,  and  then  fill  up  the 
hole  with  fine  mould ;  by  which  means,  he  thinks 
that  all  the  fprouts  rifing  from  below,  will  derive 
more  nutriment,  and  grow  more  equally  and 
vigorously  than  otherwife.  I  know  not  that  this 
advice  is  adopted  in  any  of  the  fugar  iflands.  It 
is  the  praftice,  however,  in  many  parts  of  Ja- 
maica, to  fpread  baikets  full  of  dung  round  the 
flools,  fo  foon  after  the  canes  have  been  cut  as 
circumftances  will  admit,  and  the  ground  has 
been  refrefhed  by  rains :  In  dry  and  fcorching 
weather  it  would  be  labour  lofl.  The  young 
fprouts  are,  at  the  fame  time,  cleared  of  weeds ; 
and  the  dung  which  is  fpread  round  them,  being 
covered  with  cane-tra(h  that  its  virtues  may  not 
bQ  exhaled  by  the  fun,  is  found  at  the  end  of 

three 

which  behig  again  multiplied  by  four  feet  (the  height)  gives 
3,600  feet,  the  full  contents.  This  explanation  is  added  for 
the  ufe  of  the  plain  praftical  planter,  who  perhaps  has  had  no 
great  opportunity  of  ftudying  arithmetical  calculation. 
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thr?e  or  four  months,  to  be  foaked  into  and  in- 
corporated with  the  mould.  At  this  period  the 
ratoons  are  again  well  cleaned,  and  the  fpaces 
between  the  ranks  efFedually  hoe-ploughed ;  aftei: 
which  very  Tittle  care  is  thought  requifite  until 
the  canes  are  fit  for  cutting ;  the  ancient  pradice 
oitrajhing  ratoons  (i.  e.)  ftripping  ?hem  of  their 
outward  leaves,  being  of  late  very  generally  and 
juitly  expleded. 

Such  is  the  general  fyftem  of  preparing  and 
manuring  the  lands  in  Jamaica.  I  have  been 
told,  that  more  attention  *Hs  paid  to  this  branch 
of  hufbandry,  in  fome  of  the  iilands  to  Wind- 
ward ;  but  I  fufpeft  that  there  is,  in  all  of  them, 
very  great  room  for  improvement,  by  means  of 
a  judicious  rotation  of  crops,  and  artificial  affift- 
ance.  Why,  for  ihftance,  are  not  the  manures  of 
lime  and  fea-fand,  which  abound  in  thefe  iilands, 
and  have  been  found  fo  exceedingly  beneficial  in 
Great  Britain,  brought  into  ufe  ?  Limeftone 
alone,  even  without  burning,  (the  expence  of 
which  might  perhaps  be  an  objedlion)  has  been 
found  to  anfwer  in  cold,  heavy,  and  moift  lands  j 
no  other  trouble  being  requifite  than  merely  to 
fpread  it  over  the  ground,  and  break  it  into  fmall 
pieces  by  Hedge-hammers.  Of  this,  the  quan- 
tities are  inexhauftible.  Marie,  is  another  ma- 
nure of  vaft  and  general  utility  in  Great  Britain. 
"it  enriches  the  pooreft  land,  opens  the  flifFeft, 
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and  fweetens  and  corredis  the  moft  rank.  Lapds 
have  been  raifed  by  the  ufe  of  this  manure,  from 
two  fhilHngs  per  acre,  to  a  guinea,  annual  rent. 
Now  there  is  no  country  under  the  fun,  wherein 
a  foft  unctuous  marie  more  abounds  than  in  Ja- 
maica. To  the  queftion,  why  no  trial  has  yet 
been  made  of  It  ?  no  better  anfwer,  I  believe,  can 
be  given,  than  that  the  planters  in  general  have 
no  leifure  for  experiments,  and  that  ifeis  difficult 
to  make  agents  and  fervants  (who  have  every 
thing  to  riik  and  nothing  to  gain)  walk  out  of  the 
fure  and  beaten  track  of  daily  praftice.  Every 
man's  experience  confirms  this  obfervation. 

But  it  is  not  my  province  topropofe  fyftems, 
but  to  record  fads; — to  defcribe  things  as  they 
are^  rather  than  as  I  conceive  they  ought  to  be ;  and 
it  is  now  time  to  condud:  the  reader  from 'the 
field  into  the  boiiing-houfe,  and  convert  the 
farmer  into  the  manufadurer. 
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€rop-ime  the  feafon  of  health  and  feftivity .—Mills 
for  grinding  the  canes. — Of  the  cane-juice^  and  its 
component  parts. — Procefs  for  obtaining  raw  or 
mufcovado  fugar. — MelaJJes,  ^and  its  difpofal.--' 
Procefs  of  making  clayed  fugar.— Of  rum. — 
Still-houfes  and  fiills. — Ciflerns^  and  their  inzre- 
dients. —  Windward  I/land  procefs.  —  Jamaica 
method  of  double  dif  illation. — Due  (quantity  of 
rum  from  a  given  quantity  of  fweets,  afcertained 
and  fated. 

01  H  E  time  of  crop  in  the  fugar  iflands,  is  the 
feafon  of  gladnefs  and  feftivity  to  man  and  beaft. 
So  palatable,  falutary,  and  nourifhing  is  the  juice 
of  the  cane,  that  every  individual  of  the  animal 
creation,  drinking  freely  of  it,  derives  health  and 
vigour  from  its  ufe.  The  meagre  and  lickly 
among  the  negroes  exhibit  a  furprifmg  alteration 
in  a  few  weeks  after  the  mill  is  fet  in  adion.  The 
labouring  horfes,  oxen,  and  mules,  though  almoft 
conftantly  at  work  during  this  feafon,  yet,  beino- 
indulged  with  plenty  of  the  green  tops  of  this 
noble  plant,  and  fome  of  the  fcummings  from  the 
boiling-houfe,  improve  more  than  at  any  other 
period  of  the  year.     Even  the  pigs  and  poultry 
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*B  o  o  K  fatten  on  the  refufe.  In  lliort,  on  a  well-regu- 
lated plantation,  under  a  humane  and  benevolent 
diredor,  there  is  fuch  an  appearance  during  crop- 
timeoof  health,  plenty  and  bufy  cheerfulnefs,  as 
to  foften„  in  a  great  meafufe,  the  hardfhips  or 
ilavery,  and  induce  a  fpedator  to  hope,  when  the 
miferies  of  life  are'  reprefented  as  infupportable, 
that  they  are  fometimes  exaggerated  through  the 
medium  of  fancy  (a). 

•  The 


(a)  "  He"  (fays  honeft  old  Slare  the  phyfician)  "  that 
'*  undertakes  to  argue  againftyw^^/j-  in  general,  takes  upon 
*'  him  a  very  difficult  tafk,  for  nature  feems  to  have  recom- 
*'  mended  this  tafte  to  all  forts  of  creatures ;  the  birds  of  the 
*'  air,  the  beads  of  the  field,  many  reptiles  and  flies  feem  tcQ 
*'  be  pleafed  and  delighted  with-  the  fpeciSck  relifh  of  all 
*'  fvveets,  and  to  diftafte  its  contrary.     Now  the  fugar-cane, 
*'  or  fugar,  I  hold  for  the  top  and  higheit  ftandard  of  vege- 
"  table  fweets."    Sugar  is  obtainable  in  fome  degree  from 
moil  vegetables,  and  Dr.  Ruth  of  Philidelphia,  among  the 
many  advantages  attending  the  ufe  of  it  in  diet,  enumerates 
the  following : 
«       "  I  ft.  Sugar  affords,  the  greateft  quantity  of  nourifliment 
in  a  given  quantity  of  matter  of  any  fubftancc  in  nature. 
Ufed  alone,  it  has  fattened  horfes  and  cattle  in  St.  Domingo 
for  a  period  of  feveral  months,  during  the  time  that  the  ex- 
portation of  fugar  and  the  importation  of  grain  were  fufpend- 
ed,  from  the  want  of  fliips. 

«  zdly.  The  plentiful  ufe  of  fugar  in  diet  is  one  of  the 
bell  preventatives  that  ever  has  been  difcovei-ed*  of  the  dif- 
eafes  which  are  produced  by  worms.  Nature  feems  to  have 
implanted  a  love  for  this  aliment  in  all  children;  as  if  it  were 
on  purpofe  to  defend  them  from  thdfe  difeafes. 

*<  3dly,  The  ( 
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The  great  obftacle  at**  this  feafon  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  fuch  of  the  plifnters  as  are  not  hapj)ily 
furnifhed  with  the  means  of  grinding  their,  canes 
by  water,  is  the  frequent  failure  or  infufficiency 
of  they-  mills  ;  for  though  a  fugar-mill,  whether 
worked  by  water,  wind,  or  cattle,  is  a  very  fimple 
contrivance,  great  force  is  neverthelefs  requifite  to 
make  it  overcome  the  reiiftance  which  it  necef- 
iarily  meets  with.     It  confifts  principally  of  three 

"  jdly.  The  plague  has  never  been  known  in  any  country 
where  fugar  compofes  a  material  part  of  the  diet;  of  the  in- 
habitants." 

N.  B.  Dr.  Rufh  quotes  this  laft  obfervation  from  Sir 
John  Priilgle,  and  adds  his  own  opinion,  that  the  frequency 
of  malignant  fevers  of  all  kinds  has  been  leffened  by  the  ufe 
of  fugar. 

*'  4thly.  In  diforders  of  the  breaft,  fugar  is  the  bafis  of 
many  agreeable  remedies ;  and  it  is  ufeful  in  weaknefles  and 
acrid  defluxions  upon  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  cele- 
brated Dr.  Franklin  had  taken  large  quantities  of  black-htfry 
jam  for  the  pain  of  the  flone,  and  found  benefit  from  it,  but 
difcovered,  at  length,  that  the  medicinal  part  of  the '•jam  re- 
lided  wholly  in  the  fugar.  From  half  a  pint  of  a  fyrup  pre- 
pared by  boiling  brown  fugar  in  water,  and  takfn  juft  before 
he  went  to  bed,  he  declared  that  he  often  found  the  fame 
relief  that  he  did  from  a  dofe  of  opium. 

*'  It  has  been  faid  that  fugar  injures  the  teeth,  but  this 
opinion  does  not  deferve  a  ferious  refleftion."  Amer.Philof. 
Tranf.  vol.  3. 

*-'  Mr.  Hughes,  the  hiftorian  of  Barbadoes,  obferves,  that 
there  is  a  faponaceous  quality  in  cane-juice  capable  of  re- 
folving  vifcid  concretions,  to  which  he  attributes,  in  a  great 
meafure,  th6  furprifing  quick  recovery  of  tliofe  iickly  ne- 
groes who  drink  freely  of  it. 
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BOOK   uprigbt  iron-plated  rollers,    or   cylinders,  from 

o 
thirj:y  to  forty  inches  in  length,  and  frOm  tv/enty 

to  twenty-five  inches  in  diameter;  and  the  middle 

one,  to  which  the  moving  power  is  applied,  turns 

the  other  two  by  means  of  cogs.     Betweqji  thefe 

rollers,  the  canes  (being  previoufly  cut  fhort,  and 

tied  into  bundles)    are  twice   compreffed ;    for 

having  paffed  through  the  firft  and  fecond  rollers, 

they  are   turned   round  the  middle  one  by  a 

circular  piece  of  frame-work,  or  fcreen,  called  in 

Jamaica  the   Dumb-returner^   and   forced   back 

o 
through    the  fecond   and   thn-d ;    an   operation 

which  fqueezes  them  completely  dry,  and  fome- 

times  even  reduces  them  to  powder.     The  cane- 

luce  is  received  in  a  leaden  bed,  and  thence  con- 

veyed  into  a  velTel  called  the  Receiver.     The  re- 

fufe,  or  macerated  rind  of  the  cane,  (which  is 

called   cane-trajliy  in  contradiftinftion    to  field- 

trafh,^  defcribed  in  the  preceding  chapter)  ferves 

for  fuel  to  boil  the  liquor  (b) . 

The  juice  from  the  mill  ordinarily  contains 

eight 

(h)  Since  the  firft  edition  of  tliis  work  was  publiflied,  I 
have  obtained  the  elevation  and  plan  of  a  fugar-inill  (feveral 
of  which  have  been  erefted  within  thefe  itsN  years  in  Jamaica) 
after  :a  model  originally  defigned  by  Edward  Woollery,  Eft[. 
furveyor  of  the  publick  works  in  that Jfland  ;  and  I  now  pre- 
fent  my  reade^  with  an  engraving'thereof. — The  relative  pro- 
portions in  the  fize  of  the  different  rollers  or  cylinders,  vary 
from  Mr.  WooUery's  firft  defign ;  but  the  great  improve- 
ment. 
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ciglit  parts  of  pure  water,  one  part  of  fugar,  and  c  h  A(S>. 
one  part  made  of  grofs  oil  and  mucilaginous  gum, 
with  a  portion  of  effential  oil.  The  proportions 
are  taken  at  a  medium;  for  fome  juice  has  been 
fo  rich  as  to  make  a  hogfliead  of  fugar  from 
thirteen  hundred  gallons,  and  fome  fo  watery  as 
to  require  more  than  double  that  quantity.— 
By  a  hogfliead  I  mean  iixteen  hundred  weight. 
The  richer  the  juice  is,  the  more  free  it  is  foiMid 
from  redundant  oil  and  gum ;  fo  that  an  exafb 
analyfis  of  any  one  quantity  of  juice,  would  con- 
vey very  little  knowledge  of -the  contents  of  any 
other  quantity  (^r^.  The 

ment;  the  addition  to  the  middle  roller  of  a  lantern-wheel, 
with  trundle^or  waIlo5.vers,  was  purely  his  own.  Thefe  aft 
as  fo  many  friftion -wheels,  and  their  utility  and  importance 
are  bed  demoaftrated  by  their  efFeft.  A  cattle  or  mule-mill 
on  the  old  model  was  thought  to  perform  exceedingly  well 
if  it  pafled  fufficient  canes  in  an  hour  to  yield  from  300  to 
350  gallons  of  juice. — The  common  return  of  a  mill  on  Mr. 
WooUery's  conllruiftion  is  from  4  to  500  gallons.— I  have 
authority  to  fay,  that  one  of  thefe  mills  in  particular,  w®ch  ' 
is  worked  with  ten'  mules,  produces  hourly  ^00  gallons  ;  at 
this  rate,  allowing  four  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  for  lofs 
of  time,  the  return  per  diem  is  10,000  gallons  ;  being  equal  to 
36  hogfheads  of  fugar  of  16  cwt.  for  e/ery  week  during  the 
crop,  exclufive  of  Sundays. — Few  water-mills  can  exceed 
this.  The  iron-work  of  the  mill  in  queftion,  as  well  as  of 
moft  of  thofe  whichohave  been  made  on  Mr.  WooUery's 
model,  was  prepared  at  the  foundery  of  Mr.  Thomas  Gould- 
ing,  of  the  Bank  Side,  Southwark,  to  whom  I  o\^  it  in  juftice 
to  declare,  that  his  work  is  executed  with  fuch  truth  and 
accuracy,  as  refled  the  higheft  credit  on  his  manufadory, 
(()  A  pound  of  fugar  from  a  gallon  of  raw  liquor,  is 
**  S  4  reckoned 
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The  above  component  parts  are  natural«to, 
and  are  found  in,  all  cane-juice ;  befides  which, 
the  following  matters  are  ufually  contained  in  it. 
Some  of  the  bands  or  green  tops,  which  ferve  to 
tie  the  canes  in  bundles,  are  frequently  ground 
in,  and  yield  a  raw  acid  juice  exceedingly  dif- 
pofed  to  ferment,  and  render  the  whole  liquor 
four.  Some  pieces  of  the  trafh  or  ligneous  part 
of c  the  cane  ;  fome  dirt ;  and  laftly,  a  fubftance 
of  fome  importance,  which,  as  it  has  no  name,  I 
will  call  t/ie  cruji.  The  cruft  is  a  thin  black  coat 
of  matter  that  furrounds  the  cane  between  the 
joints,  beginning  at  each  joint  and  gradually 
growing  thinner  the  farther  from  the  joint  up- 
wards, till  the  upper  part  between  the  joints  ap- 
pears entirely  free  from  it,  and  refumes  its  bright 
yellow  colour.  It  is  frequently  thick  enough  to 
be  fcaled  off  by  the  point  of  a  penknife.  It  is  a 
'fine  black  powder,  that  mixes  with  the  clammy 
exudations  perfpired  from  the  cane,  and  is  moft 
probably  produced  by  animalcula.  As  the  fairnefs 
of  the  fugar  is  one  of  the  marks  of  its  goodnefs, 
a  fmali  quantity  of  fuch  a  fubftance  mud  con- 
iiderably  prejudice  the  commodity. 

The  procefs  for  obtaining  the  fugar  is  thus 
conduced.  The  juice  or  Hquor  runs  from  the 
receiver  to  the  boiling- houfe,  along  a  wooden 

reckoned  in  Jamaica  very  good  yielding.    Sugar,  chemically 
analyled,  yields  phlegm,  acid,  oil,  and  fpongy  gloily  charcoal. 

^  gutter 
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gutter  lined  with  lead.  In  the  boiling-houfe  it 
is  received  (according  to  the  modern  improved 
fyftem  which  almoft  univerfally  prevails  in  Ja- 
maica) into  one  of  the  copper  pans  or  cauldrons 
called  clarifiers.  Of  thefe,  there  are  commonly 
three  ;  and  their  dimenfions  are  generally  deter- 
mined by  the  power  of  fupplying  them  with 
liquor.  There  are  water-mills  that  will  ^rind 
with  great  eafe  canes  fufEcient  for  thirty  hogf- 
heads  of  fugar  in  a  week.  On  plantations  thus 
happily  provided,  the  means  of  quick  boiling  are 
indifpenlibly  requifite,  or  the  cane-liquor  will  un- 
avoidably become  tainted  before  it  can  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fire.  The  pureft  cane -juice  will  not 
remain  twenty  minutes  in  the  receiver  without 
fermenting  fdj.  'Clarifiers,  therefore,  are  fome- 
times  feen  of  one  thoufand  gallons  each.  But  as 
powers  of  the' extent  defcribed  are  uncommon, 
J  fliall  rather  confine  myfelf  to  fuch  properties  as 

fail 

(J)  As  cane-juice  is  fo  very  liable  to  ferment,  it  is  ne- 
cefTary  alfo  that  the  canes  fliould  be  ground  as  foon  as  pof- 
iible  after  they  are  cut,  and  great  care  taken  to  throw  afide 
thofe  which  are  tainted,  which  may  afterward  be  ground 
for  the  ftill-houfe. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  an  extravagant  hope  that  the  time  will 
come,  when  the  fait  of  the  cane  which  we  call  fugar,  will  be 
made  to  chryftallize,  by  the  adion  of  fire  on  the  juice  of  the 
cane,  in  as  pure  and  tranfparent  a  form,  as  the  fait  of  fea- 
water  is  frequently  made  to  do  in  thefe  climates,  by  the  aftion 
pf  the  fun's  rays.    The  brown  colour  of  mufcovado  fugar, 
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BOOK    fall  within  the  reach"  of  daily  obfervation ;  to  plan- 
V.        tations,  for  inftance,  that  make  on  a  medium 
during  crop-time,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  hogf- 
,     heads  of  fugar  a  week.     On   fuch  eftates,  three 
clarifiers  of  three  or  four  hundred  gallons  each, 
are  fufficient.    With  pans  of  this  fize,  the  liquor, 
when   clarified,  may  be  drawn  off  at  once^  and 
there:'  is  leifure  to  cleanfe   the  veflels  every  time 
they  are  ufed.     Each  clarifier  is  provided  either 
with  a  fyphon  or  cock  for  drawing  oif  the  liquor. 
It  has  a  flat  bottom,  and  is  hung  to  a  feparate 
fire,  each  chimney  having  an  iron  Aider,  which  , 
being  fhut,  the  fire  goes  out  for  want  of  air. 
Thefe  circumftances  are  indifpenfible,  and  the 
advantages  of  them  will  prefently  be  (hewn  (e). 

The 

feems  to  me  to  be  derived  chiefly  from  the  effect  of  fire,  operat- 
ing on  the  gummy  parts  or  mucilage  of  the  raw  juice ;  to  de- 
flroy  or  feparate  which,  in  the  firft  ciarifier,  is  the  great  de- 
fideratum.  If  this  could  be  accomplifhed,  the  more  watery 
particles  might  afterward  be  evaporated  without  injuring  the 
colour  of  the  efTential  fait,  which  would  then  ftrike  into 
chryftals  nearly  tranfparent. 

(e)  The  clarifiers  are  commonly  placed  in  the  middle  or 
at  one  end  of  the  boiling  houfe.  If  at  one  end,  the  boiler 
called  the  teache  is  placed  at  the  other,  and  fevtral  boilers 
(generally  three)  are  ranged  between  them.  The  teache  is 
ordinarily  from  70  to  100  gallons,  and  the  boilers  between 
.  the  clarifiers  and  teache  dirainifli  in  fize  from  the  firft  to  the 
laft^;  Where  the  clarifiers  are  in  the  middle,  there  is  ufually 
a  fet  of  three  boilers  of  each  flde,  which  conftitute  in  effeft 
a  double  boiling- houfe.  On  very  large  eftates  this  arrange- 
a  _  mcnt 
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The  ftream  then  from  the  receiver  having 
filled  the  clarifier  with  frefli  liquor,  and  the  fire 
being  lighted,  the  temper^  which  is  commonly 
Briftol  white-lime  in  powder,  is  llirred  into  it. 
One  great  intention  of  this  is  to  neutralize  the 
fuperabundant  acid,  and  which  to  get  properly- 
rid  of,  is  the  great  difficulty  in  fu gar- making. 
This  is  generally  effeded  by  the  Alkali  or  lime ; 
part  of  which,  at  the  fame  time,  becomes  the 
bafis  of  the  fugar.  The  quantity  neceffary  for 
this  purpofe,  mufl  of  courfe  vary  with  the  qua- 
lity both  of  the  lime  and  of  the  cane-liquor. — 
Some  planters  allow  a  pint  of  Briftol  lime  to 
every  hundred  gallons  of  liquor;  but  this  pro- 
portion I  believe  is  generally  found  too  large. 
The  lime  is  perceptible  in  the  fugar  both  to  the 
fmell  and  tafle,  and  precipitates  in  the  copper 
pans  a  black  infoluble  calx,  which  fcorches  the 
bottom  of  the  velTels,  and  is  not  detached  with- 
out difficulty.  I  conceive  therefore  that  little 
more  than  half  the  quantity  mentioned  above,  is 
a  better  medium  proportion,  and,  in  order  that 
lefs  of  it  may  be  precipitated  to  the  bottom,  an 
inconveniency  attending  the  ufe  of  dry  lime,  Mr. 
Boufie's  method  of  dilTolving  it  in  boiling  water, 

ment  is  found  ufeful  and  neceffary.  The  objeftion  to  (o 
great  a  number  is  the  expence  of  fuel,  to  obviate  which  ia 
fome  degree,  the  three  boilers  on  each  fide  of  the  clarifiers  are 
commonly  hung  to  one  fire.    ' 

previous 
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BOOK    previous  to  mixing  it  with  the  cane-juice,  appear 
V-         to  me  to  be  highly  judicious  (f). 

As  the  fire  encreafes  in  force,  and  the  liquof 
grows  hot,  a  fcum  is  thrown  up,  which  is  formed 
of  the  mucilage  or  gummy  matter  of  the  cane, 
with  fome  of  the  oilj  and  fuch  impurities  as  the 
mucilage  is  capable  of  entangling.  The  heat  is 
now  fufFered  gradually  to  eiicreafe,  until  it  rifes, 

(f)  This  gentleman  (Mr.  Boufie)  to  whom  the  aflembly 
of  Jamaica  gave  ^.  i,oco  for  his  improvements  in  the  art  of 
fugar-boiling,  in  a  paper  diflributed  by  him  among  the 
members,  recommends  the  nfe  of  a  vegetable  allali^  or  afhes 
of  wood  calcinated,  fuch  as  pimento-tree,  dumb-cane,  fera- 
tree,  cafhew,  or  logwood,  as  affording  a  better  temper  than 
quick-lime ;  but  he  was  afterwards  fenfible  that  fugar  formed 
on  the  bafis  of  fixed  alkaline  falts  iiever  Hands  the  fea,  unlefs 
fome  earth  is  joined  with  the  falts.  Such  earth  as  approaches 
neareft  to  that  which  is  the  bafis  of  allum,  would  perhaps  be 
moft  proper.  As  fugar  on  a  vegetable  alkaline  bafis,  is  ge- 
nerally as  much  fuperior  in  colour,  as  that  on  lime  is  in  grain ; 
how  far  a  judicious  mixture  of  vegetable  alkaline  falts  and 
lime,  might  prove  a  better  temper  than  either  lime  or  alkaline 
falts  alone,  is  an  enquiry  that  ought  to  be  purfued.  If  there 
were  no  redundant  acid  in  cane-liquor,  lime  and  any  other 
alkali  would  be  hurtful,  as  may  be  fliewn  by  adding  a  itvi 
<rrains  of  lime  or  alkali  to  a  clear  folution  of  refined  fugar :  a 
precipitation  will  enfue.  In  fome  pgrts  of  Jamaica,  where 
the  cane-liquor  was  exceedingly  rich,  Mr.  Boufie  made  very 
good  fugar  without  a  particle  of  temper,  I  have  faid,  that 
too  much  temper  is  perceptible  in  the  fugar,  both  to  the  fmell 
and  tafle ;  it  might  be  added,  and  alfo  to  the  fight.  It  tinges 
the  liquor  firfl:  yellow,  and  if  in  excefs  turns  it  to  a  dark  red. 
Too  much  temper  likewife  prevents  the  melafles  from  fepa- 
rating  from  the  fugar  when  it  is  potted  or  put  into  the 

hogfliead. 
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to  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  heat  of  boiling 
water.    The  liquor  muft  by  no  means  be  fulfered 
to  boil:  it  is  known  to  be  fufficiently  heated 
when  the  fcum  begins  to  rife  into  blifters,  which 
break  into  white  froth,  and  appear  in  general  in 
about  forty  minutes.     The  damper  is  then  ap- 
plied,  and  the  fire  extinguifhed ;    after  which, 
the  liquor  is  fuffered   to  remain  a  full  hour,  if 
circumflances  will  admit,   undiilurbed ;  during 
this  interval  great  part  of  the  feculencies  and 
impurities  will  attraft  each  other,  and  rife  in  the 
fcum.     The  liquor  is  now  carefully  drawn  off, 
either  by  a  fyphon,  which  draws  up  a  pure  de- 
fecated flream  through  the  fcum,  or  by  means  of 
a  cock  at  the  bottom.     In  either  cafe  the  fcum 
finks  down  unbroken  as   the  liquor  flows,  its 
tenacity  preventing  any  admixture.     The  liquor 
is  received  into  a  gutter  or  channel,  which  con- 
veys it  to  the  evaporating  boiler,  commonly  called 
the  grand  copper,  and,  if  originally  produced  from 
good  and  untainted  canes,  will  now  appear  al- 
moft,  if  not  perfeftly,  tranfparent  fg.) 

The  advantage  of  clarifying  the  liquor  iu 
this  manner,  inftead  of  forcing  an  immediate 
ebullition,  as  pradifed  formerly,  is  vifible  to  the 

(g)  The  merit  of  introducing  into  Jamaica  the  glarifiers 
at  prefent  in  ufe,  with  fyphons  and  dampers,  was  claimed  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Sainthill,  and  an  exclufive  patent,  to  fecure 
his  claitn,  was  granted  to  him  in  1778  by  an  ad  of  the 

aflembly. 
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moft  inattentive  obferver.  The  labour  which 
it  faves  in  fcumming  is  wonderful.  Neither  can. 
fcumming  properly  cleanfe  the  fubjed ;  for  when 
the  liquor  boils  violently,  the  whole  body  of  it 
circulates  with  fuch  rapidity,  as  to  carry  down 
again  the  very  impurities  that  had  come  up  to' 
the  furface,  and  with  a  lefs  violent  heat  would 
•have  flaid  there. 

In  the  grand,  or  evaporating,  copper,  which 
fliould  be  large  enough  to  receive  the  net  con- 
tents of  one  of  the  clarifiers,  the  liquor  is  fufFered 
to  boil  i  and  as  the  fcum  rifes,  it  is  continually 
taken  off  by  large  fcummers,  until  the  liquor 
grows  finer  and  fomewhat  thicker.  This  labour 
is  continued  until,  from  the  fcumming  and  eva- 
poration, the  fubjed  is  fufficiently  reduced  in 
quantity  to  be  contained  in  the  next  or  fecond 
copper,  into  which  it  is  then*  laded.  The  liquor 
is  now  nearly  of  the  colour  of  Madeira  wine.  In 
the  fecond  copper  the  boiling  and  fcumming  are 
continued  j  and  if  the  fubjed  is  not  fo  clean  as 
is  expeded,  lime-w^ater  is  thrown  into  it.  This 
addition  is  intended  not  merely  to  give  more 
temper,  but  alfo  to  dilute  the  liquor,  which  fome- 
times  thickens  too  fall  to  permit  the  feculencies 
to  run  together  and  rife  in  the  fcum.  Liquor  is 
faid  to  have  a  good  appearance  in  the  fecond 
copper,  when  the  froth  in  boiling  arifes  in  large 
bubbles,  and  is  but  little  difcoloured.     When, 
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irom  fuch  fcumming  and  evaporation,  the  liquor  chap. 
is  again  fufficiently  reduced  to  be  contained  in 
the  third  copper,  it  is  laded  into  it,  and  fo  on  to 
the  laft  copper,  which  is  called  the  teache.  This 
arrangement  fuppofes  four  boilers  or  coppers, 
exclufive  of  .the  three  clarifiers.  ^ 

In  the  teache  the  fubjed  is  flill  further  eva- 
porated, till  it  is  judged  fufficiently  boiled  to  be 
removed  from  the  fire.  This  operation  is  ufually 
called  Jirihng ;  i.  e.  lading  the  liquor,  now  ex- 
ceedingly thick,  into  the  cooler. 

The  cooler,  of  which  there  are  commonly  fix, 
is  a  fhallow  wooden  veflel,  about  eleven  inches 
deep,  {fstn  feet  in  length,  ard  from  five  to  fix 
feet  wide.  A  cooler  of  this  fize  holds  a  hogf- 
head  of  fugar.  Here  the  fugar  grains ;  i.  e.  as 
it  cools,  it  runs  into  a  coarfe  irregular  mafs  of 
femiformed  cryflals,  feparating  itfelf  from  the 
melafles.  From  the  cooler  it  is  carried  to  the 
curing-houfe,  where  the  melafles  drains  from 
it  (h). 

But,  before  we  follow  it  into  the  curing- 
houfe,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  the  rule  for 

(h)  It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  obferve,  that,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  large-grained  fugar,  it  muft  be  fuffered  to, 
cool/ow/y  and  gradually.  If  the  coolers  are  too  fliaIlow,the 
grain  is  injured  in  a  furprifing  manner.  Any  perfon  may 
be  convinced  of  this,  by  pouring  fome  of  the  hot  fyrup, 
when  fit  for  ftriking,  into  a  pewter  plate.  He  will  iminc- 
diately  find  it  will  have  a  very  fmall  grain. 

judging 
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BOOK  judging  when  the  fubjeft  is  fufficiently  evapo- 
rated for  Jiriking,  or  become  fit  for  being  laded 
fi'om  the  teache  to  the  cooler.  •  Many  of  the 
negro  boilers  guefs  folely  by  the  eye  (which  by 
long  habit  they  do  with  great  accuracy)  judging 
by  the  appearance  of  the  grain  on  the  back  of 
the  ladle ;  but  the  pradice  moll  in  ufe  is  to  judge 
by  v^hat  is  called  t/ic  touch  ;  i.  e.  taking  up  with 
the  thumb  a  fmall  portion  of  the  hot  Hquor  from 
the  ladle  ;  and,  as  the  heat  diminifhes,  drawing 
with  the  forefinger  the  liquid  into  a  thread. 
This  thread  will  fuddenly  break,  and  fhrink  from 
the  thumb  to  the  fufpended  finger,  in  different 
lengths,  according  as  the  hquor  is  ijiore  or  lefs 
boiled.  The  proper  boiling  height  for  ftrong 
mufcovado  fugar,  is  generally  determined  by  a 
thread  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  certainty  in  this  experiment  can  be 
attained  only  by  long  habit,  and  that  no  verbal 
precepts  will  furnifli  any  degree  of  Ikill  in  a 
matter  depending  wholly  on  conftant  prac- 
tice (i). 

I  NOW 

(i)  It  is  probable  that  from  this  praftice  of  trying  by  the 
touch  (taaio)  the  vefiel  called  the  teache  derives  its  name.  A 
t  method  more  certain  and  fcientifick  was  recommended  fomc 
years  ago  to  the  publick,  by  my  learned  friend  John  Pro- 
culus  Baker,  Efquire,  Barrifter  at  Law,  in  the  Ifland  of  Ja- 
maica, in  a  Treatife  publilhed  by  him,  in  1775,  intituled, 
An  EJpiy  on  the  Art  of  jnaking  Mufcovado  Sugar.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows :— "  Provide  a  fmall  thin  pane  of  clear  crown  glafs,  fet 
"  in  a  frame,  which  I  would  call  a  trjer\  on  this  drop  two  or 

"  three 
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i  NOW  return  to  the  curing-houfe,  which  Is  a  chap. 
large  airy  building,  provided  with  a  capacious  ^^' 
melafles  ciftern,  the  fides  of  which  are  Hoped  and 
lined  with  terras,  or  boards.  Over  this  ciflern 
there  is  a  frame  of  mafly  joift-work  without 
boarding.  On  the  joifts  of  this  frame,  empty 
hogflieads,  without  headings,  are  ranged.  In  the 
bottoms  of  thefe  hogfheads  eight  or  ten  holes 
are  bored,  through  each  of  which  the  ftalk  of  a 
plantain  leaf  is  thruft,  fix  or  eight  inches  below 

"  three  drops  of  thefiibjed,  one  on  the  other,  and  carry  your 
"  tryer  out  of  the  boih'ng-houfe  into  the  air.  Obferve  your 
*'  fubjeft,  and  more  particularly  whether  it  grains  freely,  and 
*•'  whether  a  fmall  edge  of  melafles  feparates  at  the  bottom^ 
"  I  ana  well  fatisfied  that  a  little  experience  will  enable  you  -to 
•'  judge  what  appearance  the  whole  fkip  will  put  on,  iv/ieft 
"  coU,  by  this  fpecimen,  which  is  alfo  cold.  This  method  is 
"  ufed  by  chemifts,  to  try  evaporated  fohitions  of  all  other 
"  falts,  it  may  feem,  therefore,  fomewhat  ftrange,  it  has  not 
"  been  long  adopted  in  the  boiling-houfe."— I  cannot  mention 
Mr.  Baker's  Treatife,  without  obferving,  that  I  am  confi- 
derably  indebted^  to  it  in  the  courfe  of  this  chapter,  havincr 
adopted  (with  fome  fmall  variation,  founded  on  late  im- 
provements) his  account  of  the  procefs  of  boiHng  fugar. 
But  the  inhabitants  of  the  fugar  illands  are  under  flill  greater 
obligations  to  Mr.  Baker ; — for  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  pre- 
fent  improved  fyftem  of  clarifying  the  cane-liquor,  by  means 
of  velfels  hung  tofeparatp  fires,  and  provided  with  dampers  to 
prevent  ebullition,  was  firll:  fuggefted  to  Mr.  Sainthiii  (who 
three  years  afterwards  claimed  the  merit  of  the  invention)  by 
the  treatife  in  queftion  ;  a  performance  that,  for  ufeful  know™ 
ledge,  lucid  order,  and  elegance,  both  in  arrangement  and. 
compofition,  would  have  done  honour  to  the  firfl  writer  of 
the  age. 
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BOOK  the  jolfls,  and  is  long  enough  to  fland  upright 
above  the  top  of  the  hogOiead.  Into  thefe  hogf- 
heads  the  mafs  from  the  cooler  is  put,  which  is 
called  potting ;  and  the  melalTes  drains  through 
the  fpungy  flalk  and  drops  into  the  ciftern,  from 
whence  it  is  occafionally  taken  for  diftillation. 
The  fugar  in  about  three  weeks  grows  tolerably 
dry  and  fair.  It  is  then  faid  to  be  curedy  and 
the  procefs  is  finiflied  (k). 

SuGAR>  thus  obtained,  is  called  mufcovado^ 
and  is  the  raw  material  from  whence  the  Britifli 
fugar-bakers  chiefly  make  their  loaf,  or  refined 
lump.  There  is  another  fort,  which  was  formerly 
much  approved  in  Great  Britain  for  domeftick 
purpofes,  and  was  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  Lifbon  fugar.  It  is  fair,  but  of  a  foft  texture, 
and  in  the  Weft  Indies  is  called  clayed  fugar  j  the 
procefs  is  condudled  as  follows  : — 

A  QUANTITY  of  fugar  from  the  cooler  is  put 
into  conical  pots  or  pans,  called  by  the  French 
formes yVi\i\i  the  points  downwards,  having  a  hole 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  bottom, 
for  the  melalTes  to  drain  through,  but  which  at 
firft  is  clofed  with  a  plug.  When  the  fugar  in 
thefe  pots  is  cool,  and  become  a  fixed  body, 
which  is  difcoverable  by  the  middle  of  the  top 
falling  in  (generally  about  twelve  hours  from  the 

(k)  The  curing-houfeflioiild  be  clofe  and  warm—as  warmth 
contributes  to  free  the  fugar  from  the  melafTes, 

firil 
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firft  potting  of  the  hot  fugar)  the  plug  is  taken 
out,  and  the  pot  placed  over  a  large  jar,  intended 
to  receive  the  fyrup  or  melaffes  that  drains  from 
it.  In  this  ftate  it  is  left  as  long  as  the  melafles 
continues  to  drop,  which  it  will  do  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours,  when  a  ftratum  of  clay  is 
Ipread  on  the  fugar,  and  rnoiftened  with  watery 
which  oozing  imperceptibly  through  the  pores  of 
the  clay,  unites  intimately  withj  and  dilutes  the 
melafles,  confequently  more  of  it  comes  away 
than  from  fugar  cured  in  the  hogfhead,  and  the 
fugar  of  courfe  becomes  fo  much  the  whiter  and 
purer.  The  procefs,  according  to  Sloane,  was 
firft  difcovered  in  Brafll,  by  accident ;  "  a  hen/' 
fays  he,  "  having  her  feet  dirty,  going  over  a  pot 
"  of  fugar,  it  wa^  found  under  her  tread  to  be 
"  whiter  than  elfewhere."  The  reafon  afligned 
why  this  procefs  is  not  univerfally  adopted  in  the 
Britifh  fugar  iflands,  is  this,  that  the  water  which 
dilutes  and  carries  away  the  melaffes,  diffoives 
and  carries  with  it  fo  much  of  the  fugar,  that  the 
difference  in  quality  does  not  pay  for  the  differ- 
ence in  quantity.  The  French  planters  probably 
think  otherwife,  upwards  of  four  hundred  of  the 
|)lantations  of  St.  Domingo  having  the  neceffary 
apparatus  for  claying,  and  aftually  carrying  on 

the  fyftem  (I).  ^ 

OF 

(I)  The  lofs  in  weight  by  claying  is  about  one  third;  thus 
a  pot  of  60 lbs.  is  reduced  to  40  lbs.  but  if  the  xnelafTes  which 
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Having  now  furnilhed  the  reader  with  the 
bed  account  1  am  able  to  give  of  the  art  of  mak- 
ing fugar  from  the  cane-juice,  I  (hall  proceed  to 
a  fubfequent  procefs,  to  which  this  invaluable 
plant  hath  given  birth  y  I  mean  that  of  extrad- 
ing  from  it,  by  fermentation  and  diftillation,  one 
of  the  pureft,  mofl  fragrant,,  and  falutary  fpirits 
in  the  world  ;  a  procefs  of  far  greater  curiofity 
than  the  former,  and  of  almoft  equal  importance 
in  point  of  value,  coniidering  that  the  fpirit  pro- 
cured by  its  means,  is  obtained  from  the  very 
dregs  and  feculencies  of  the  plant. 

The  ftill-houfes  on  the  fugar-plantations  in^ 
the  Britifii  Weft  Indies,  vary  greatly  in  point  of 
fize  and  expence,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
proprietor,  or  the  magnitude  of  the  property^. 
In  general,  however,  they  are  built  in  a  fubftan- 
tial  manner  of  ftone,  and  are  commonly  equal  in 
extent  to  both  the  boiling  and  curing-houfes 
together.     Large  ftills,  by  which  I  mean  fuch  as 

is  drawn  off  in  this  pradlice  be  reboiled,  it  will  give  near  40 
fer  cent,  of  fugar;  io  that  the  real  lofs  is  little  more  than  one- 
fixth  ;  but  the  dillillery  in  that  cafe  will  fjffer  for  want  of  the 
melafles,  and  on  the  whole  I  believe  that  the  ufage  of  the 
Englifli  planters  in  fhipping  Miifcovado  fugar,  and  diftilling 
the  melafles,  is  niore  generally  profitable  than  the  fyftem  of 
claying,. . 
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•contain  from  one  to  three  thoufand  gallons,  have 
4his  advantage  over  fmail  ones;  that  they  are 
purchafed  at  firft  at  a  lefs  proportionate  expence, 
A  ftill  of  two  thoufand  gallons,  with  freight  and 
charges,  will  coft  but  Httle  more  than  one  of  one 
-thoufand  five  hundred  gallons,  and  is  befides 
worked  with  but  little  more  fuel.  But  as  it  is 
not  every  proprietor  that  has  the  means  of  em- 
ploying ftills  of  that  magnitude,  I  fliall  confider 
fuch  as  are  fitting  for  a  plantation  making,  com- 
tminibm  annis,  two  hundred  hogllVeads  of  fugar 
of  fixteen  hundred  weight,  and  proceed  to  de- 
fcribe,  according  to  the  beft  of  my  obfervation 
-and  experi-ence,  the  mode  of  conducing  fuch  an 
apparatus  on  fuch  a  property,  in  making  rum  to 
the  greateft  advantage. 

For  a  plantation  of  that  defcription,  I  con- 
ceive that  two  copper  ftills,  the  one  of  one  thou- 
fand two  hundred,  and  the  other  of  fix  hundred 
.gallons,  wine  meafure,  with  proportionate  pewter 
worms,  are  fufificient.  The  fize  of  the  tanks  (or 
tubs)  for  containing  the  cold  water  in  wliich  the 
worms  are  immerfed,  muft  depend  >on  circum- 
ftances  :  if  the  advantage  can  be  obtained  of  a 
running  ftream.,  the  water  may  be  kept  abun- 
dantly cool  in  a  veiTcl  barely  large  enough  to 
contain  the  worm.  If  the  plantation  has  no 
•other  dependence  than  that  of  pond-water,  a 
ftone  tank  is  infinitely  fuperior  to  a  tub,  as  being 
T  3  longer 
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B  o^  o  K  longer  in  heating,  and  if  it  can  be  made  to  con- 
tain  from  twenty  to  thirty  thoufand  gallons,  the 
worms  of  both  the  ftills  may  be  placed  in  the 
fame  body  of  water,  and  kept  cool  enough  for 
condenfing  the  fpirit,  by  occafional  fupplies  of 
frefli  water. 

For  working  thefc  ftills,  it  is  neceffary  to  pro- 
vide, firft,  a  dunder-ciftern,  of  at  leaft  three  thou- 
fand gallons ;  fecondly,  a  ciftern  for  the  fcum- 
mings  ;  laftly,  twelve  fermenting  vats  or  cifterns, 
each  of  them  of  the  contents  of  the  largeft  ftill, 
VIZ.  one  thoufand  two  hundred  gallons.  In  Ja- 
maica, cifterns  are  made  of  plank,  fixed  in  clay  ; 
and  are  univer  ally  preferred  to  vats,  or  moveable 
vefTels,  for  the  purpofe  of  fermenting.  They  are 
not  fo  eafily  afTefted  by  the  changes  of  the  wea- 
ther, nor  fo  liable  to  leak  as  vats,  and  they  laft 
much  longer.  But  in  the  British  diftilleries, 
fermenting  cifterns  are,  I  believe,  unknown.  To 
complete  the  apparatus,  it  is  neceffary  to  add 
two  or  more  copper  pumps  for  conveying  the 
liquor  from  the  cifterns,  and  pumping  up  the 
d under,  and  alfo  butts  or  other  veffels  for  fecur- 
ing  the  fpirit  when  obtained  ;  and  it  is  ufual  to 
build  a  rum-ftore  adjoining  the  ftill-houfe. 

The  ingredients,  or  materials,  that  fet  the  va- 
rious apparatus  I  have  defcribed  into  adion, 
confift  of, 

ift.  Melasses,  or  treacle  drained  from  the 
fugar,  as  already  defcribed. 
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adly.  ScuMMiNGS  of  the  hot  cane-juice,  from    c  hap. 

the  boUing-houfe,  or  fometimes  raw-cane  Hquor, 

from  canes  exprefled  for  the  purpofe. 

3dly.    Lees,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Jamaica, 

4under  (m). 

4thly.  Water. 

The  ufe  of  dunder  in  the  making  of  rum., 
anfwers  the  purpofe  of  yeaft  in  the  fermentation 
.of  flour.  It  is  the  lees  or  feculencies  of  former 
diftillations ;  and  fome  few  planters  preferve  it 
for  ufe,  from  one  crop  to  another ;  but  this  is  a 
bad  pradice.  Some  fermented  liquor.,  therefore, 
compofed  of  fweets  and  water  alone,  ought  to  be 
diftilled  in  the  firft  inftance,  tliat  fr^efli  dunder 
may  be  obtained,  it  is  a  difiblvent  menftruum, 
and  certainly  occafions  the  fweets  with  which  it  is 
combined,  whether  melafles  or  fcummings,  to 
yield  a  far  greater  proportion  of  fpirit  than  can 
be  obtained  without  its  affiftance.  The  water 
which  is  added,  ads  in  fome  degree  in  the  fame 
manner  by  dilution. 

In  the  Windward  Iflands  the  procefs,  accord- 
ing to  Colonel  Martin,  is  conduded  as  follows : 

ScuMMlNGS,  one-third. 

Lees,  or  ■dunder,  one-third. 

Water,  one-third. 

(m)  From  redundar,   Spanifli— the  fame  as  redundam  in 

Latin. 
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When  thefe  ingredients  are  well  mixed  in 
the  fermenting  cifterns,  and  are  pretty  cool,  the 
fermentation  will  rife,  in  twenty-four  hours,  to  a 
proper  height  for  admitting  the  firft  charge  of 
melalTes,  of  which  fix  gallons  (n)  for  every  hun- 
dred gallons  of  the  fermenting  liquor,  is  the  ge- 
neral proportion  to  be  given  at  twice,  viz.  3  per 
cent,  at  the  firft  charge,  and  the  other  3  per  cent. 
a  day  or  two  afterwards,  when  the  liquor  is  in  a 
high  ftate  of  fermentation  ;  the  heat  of  which, 
however,  fhould   not  in  general  J3e  fuffered   to 
exceed  from   ninety   to   ninety-four  degrees  on 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  (0). 

When  the  fermentation  falls  by  eafy  degrees 
from  the  fifth  to  the  feventh  or  eighth  day  (p)^ 
fo  as  then  to  grow  fine,  and  throw  up  llowly  a 
few  clear  beads  or  air  globules,  it  is  ripe  for  dif- 
tillation  ;  and  the  liquor'  or  walh  being  conveyed 
into  the  largeft  ftill,  which  muft  not  be  filled 
higher  than  within  eight  or  ten  inches  of  the 
brim,  left  the  head  Ihould  fiy,  a  fteady  and  re- 
gular fire  muft  be  kept  up  until  it  boils,  after 


t  i 


(n)  This  quantity  of  mcIaiTcs,  added  to  a  third  of  fcura- 
minj^s,  gives  1 1  f  percent,  of  fweets,  fix  gallons  of  fcummincrs 
being  reckoned  equal  to  one  gallon  of  melafies. 

(0)  The  infufion  of  hot  water  will  raife,  and  of  cold  wa- 
ter abate  the  fermentation. 

(p)  When  the  liquor  is  firfl  fet  at  the  beginning  of  the 
crop  (the  houfe  being  cold,  and  the  cifterns  not  faturated)  it 
will  not  be  fit  for  diflillation  under  ten  or  twelve  days. 

which 
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which  a  little  fuel  will  ferve.  In  about  two  hours 
the  vapour  or  fpirit  being  condenfed  by  the  am- 
bient fluid,  will  force  its  way  through  the  worm 
in  the  fiiape  of  a  dream,  as  clear  and  tranfparent 
as  cryftal  j  and  it  is  fufFered  to  run  until  it  is  no 
longer  inflammable. 

The  fpirit  which  is  thus  obtained  goes  by  the 
appellation  of  low-zvines.  To  make  it  rum  of 
the  Jamaica  proof,  it  undergoes  a  fecond  diftil- 
lation,  of  which  I  fliall  prefentiy  fpeak ;  but  pre- 
vioufly  thereto,  I  fhall  point  out  fome  little  va- 
riation between  the  pradice  of  the  Jamaica  dif- 
tillers  and  thofe  of  the  Windward  Iflands,  ob- 
fervable  in  the  firfh  procefs.  This  confifts  chiefly 
in  a  more  copious  ufe  of  dunder  (q).  The  fol- 
lowing 

(q)  As  the  life  of  dunder  is  to  diflblve  the  tenacity  of  the 
faccharine  matter,  it  fliould  be  proportioned  not  only  to  the 
quantity,  but  alfo  to  the  nature  of  the  fweets.  Thus^  when, 
the  Aveets  in  the  fermenting  ciftern  confift  of  melafTes  alone, 
as  generally  happens  after  the  bufinefs  of  fugar-boiling  is 
iiniflied,  when  no  fcummings  are  to  be  had,  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  dunder  is  neceiTary ;  becaufe  melaffes  is  a  body  of 
greater  tenacity  than  cane- liquor,  and  is  rendered  fo  vifcous 
and  indurated  by  the  aftion  of  the  fire,  as  to  be  unfit  for 
fermentation  without  the  moft  powerful  faline  and  acid 
flimulators.  For  the  fame  reafon,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
crop,  when  no  melaifes  is  to  be  had,  and  the  fweets  confift  of 
cane-juice  or  fcummings  alone,  very  little  dunder  is  neceflary. 
In  fuch  cafe  I  Ihould  not  recommend  above  20  per  cent,  at 
the  utmoft.  Dunder,  in  a  large  quantity,  certainly  injures 
%\\e  flavour^  although  it  may  encreafe  the  quantity  of  the  fpirit. 
We  are  informed  by  Du  Shaw,  that  the  dillillers  iu  England 
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o  o  K  lowing  being  a  very  general,  and,  I  believe,  an 
v-       improved  method,  in  Jamaica,  of  compounding 
the  feveral  ingredients,  viz. 

Dunder 


add  many  things  to  the  fermenting  liquor,  or  waih,  in  order 
to  augment  the  vinofity  of  the  fpirit,  or  give  it  a  particular 
flavour.  He  obferves,  that  a  little  tartar,  nitre,  or  common 
fait,  is  fometimes  thrown  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation, 
or  in  their  (lead  a  little  of  the  vegetable  or  finer  mineral  acid. 
Thefe  are  thought  to  be  of  great  ufe  in  the  fermenting  of 
folutions  of  treacle,  honey,  and  the  like  fweet  and  rich 
vegetable  juices,  which  contain  a  fmall  proportion  of  acid. 
I  have  heard,  that  a  (imilar  praftice  prevails  among  the 
diftillers  in  St.  Chriftopher's ;  fome  of  whom  confider  an 
addition  of  fea-water  to  the  fermenting  liquor  (in  what  pro- 
portion I  cannot  fay)  as  a  real  and  great  improvement.  Shaw 
recommends  the  juice  of  Seville  oranges,  lemons,  and  tama- 
rinds, or  other  very  acid  fruits,  and,  above  all  other  things, 
an  aqueous  folution  of  tartar;  but  I  conceive  that  dunder 
alone  aiifwers  every  purpofe.  He  likewife  recommends  to 
the  diftiller  to  introduce  into  the  fermenting  ciftern  a  few 
gallons  of  the  reftified  fpirit,  which  he  fays  will  come  baci:, 
with  a  large  addition  to  the  quantity  of  fpirit  that  would  other- 
wife  have  arifen  from  the  diftillation.— As  I  have  tried  none 
of  thefe  experiments,  I  can  Cay  nothing  in  their  favour  of  my 
own  knowledge;  but  I  believe  that  a  fmall  quantity  of  vgger 
table  afiies,  thrown  into  the  rum-ftill,  will  be  found  fervice- 
able.  The  alkaline  falts  are  fuppofed  to  attenuate  ti>e  fpirit 
and  keep  back  the  grofs  and  fetid  oil,  which  the  diftillers  call 
thefaints ;  but  if  ufed  in  too  great  a  quantity,  tliey  may  keep 
back  alfo  a  proportion  of  the  fine  eflTential  oil,  on  which  the 
flavour  of  the  rum  wholly  depends.  Perhaps  the  mod  impor- 
tant objeft  of  attention,  in  the  making  rum  of  a  good  flavour, 
is  cleanlinefs ;  for  all  adventitious  or  foreign  fubftances  deftroy 
or  change  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  fpirit.  In  truth,  it 
gaould  be  a  conftant  rule  with  the  manager  or  diftiller  to  fee 
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©under  one  half,  or  -  50  gallons 

rMelafles      -  6  gallons 

Sweets  12  J  Scummings  36  gallons                      I      42 

ptr  pent.    |  (equal  to  6  gallons  |  gallons, 

I.  more  of  melalTes) 

"J^ater        r        ,r         -  8  gallons 


100  gallons. 


Of  this  mixture  (or  wajli,  as  it  is  fometimes 
called)  one  thoufand  two  hundred  gallons  ought 
to  produce  three  hundred  gallons  of  low-wines  j 
and  the  ftill  may  be  twice  charged  and  drawri 
off  in  one  da^y.  The  method  of  adding  ail  the 
melafles  at  once,  which  is  done  foon  after  the  fer- 
mentation commences,  renders  the  procefs  fafe 
and  expeditious;  whereas  by  charging  the  me- 
Jaffes  at  different  v  times,  the  fermentation  is 
checked,  and  the  procefs  delayed. 

Let  us  now  complete  the  procefs  according 
to  the  Jamaica  method.  The  low-wines  obtained 
as  above,  are  drawn  off  into  a  butt  or  vefTel,  and, 
as  opportunity  ferves,  are  conveyed  into  the  fe- 
cond  ftill  of  fix  hundred  gallons,  to  undergo  4 
further  diftillation.  The  fteam  begins  to  run  in 
about  one  hour  and  a  half,  and  will  give,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  day,  two  hundred  and  twenty  gal- 

that  the  cifterns  are  fcalded,  and  even  cleanfed  with  ftrong 
lime-water,  each  time  they  are  ufed  ;  not  merely  on  ac- 
count of  the  rum,  but  alfo  becaufe  it  has  frequently  happened 
that  the  vapour  of  a  foul  ciftern  has  inftantiy  killed  the  firft 
perfon  that  has  entered  it  without  due  precaution. 

Ions, 
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BOOK  Ions,  or  two  puncheons,  of  oil-proof  rum,  i.  e. 
of  fpirit  in  which  oHve  oil  will  fink  ;  and  thus 
the  manufadure,  if  it  may  be  fo  called,  is  com- 
plete. There  will  remain  in  the  ftill  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  weaker  fpirit,  commonly  about 
feventy  gallons,  which  is  returned  to  the  low- 
wine  butt.  Thus  two  hundred  and  twenty  gal- 
lons of  proof  rum  are,  in  fad:,  made  from  five 
hundred  and  thirty  gallons  of  low-wines;  orabout^ 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  of  rum  from  one  thou- 
fand  two  hundred  of  wafh  (r). 

By  means  of  the  apparatus  and  procefs  which 
I  have  thus  defcribed,  the  Jam.aica  diftiiler  may 
fill  weekly,  working  only  by  day-hght  (a  necef- 
fary  precaution  in  this  employment)  and  at  a 
fmall  expence  of  labour  and  fuel,  twelve  pun- 
cheons of  rum,  containing  each  one  hundred  and 
ten  gallons  of  the  Jamaica  ftandard.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  rum  to  the  crop  of  fugar, 
is  commonly  eftimated  in  Jamaica  as  three  to 
four.  Thus  a  plantation  of  the  above  defcrip- 
tion  is  fuppofed  to  fupply  annually  one  hundred 
and  fifty  puncheons  of  rum  of  one  hundred  and 


(r)  Proof  fpirit  of  any  kind  weighs  feven  pounds  twelve 
ounces  per  gallon.  According  to  the  Englifli  hydroftatical 
table,  the  cubic  inch  of  proof  fpirit  weighs  9  p.  wt.  19.73 
gr.  troy,  or  8.62  dr.  avoirdupois.  But  it  has  been  found  that 
a  cubic  inch  of  good  brandy  is  10  grains  heavier  in  winter 
than  in  fiimmer,  and  that  '^z  gallons  of  fpirits  in  winter  will 
aiake  33  in  fiimmer. 

ten 
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ten  gallons  each  ;  or  eighty-two  gallons  of  Ja-  chap, 
maica  proof  to  each  hogfhead  of  fugar; — and  ^^' 
this  return  I  do  believe  is  fometimes  fairly  made 
from  canes  planted  in  rich  and  moid  Jands ;  but 
on  a  general  eftimate,  I  think  it  too  great  an  al- 
lowance, and  that  two  hundred  gallons  of  rum  to 
three  hogfhead s  of  fugar,  which  is  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  two -thirds  rum  to  the  crop  of 
fugar,  is  nearer  the  truth  (s). 

The 


fsj  This  will  be  better  underftood  by  attending  to  the 
following  particulars  :— The  general  fupply  of  fcummings  to 
the  ftill-houfe  is  feven  gallons  out  of  every  lOO  gallons  of 
cane-liquor.  Suppofing,  therefore,  that  2,000  gallons  of 
eane-juice  is  required  for  each  hogfliead  of  fugar  of  16  cwt. 
the  fcummings,  on  a  plantation  making  200  hogfheads  per 
annum,  will  be  28,000  gallons,  equal  to    -   4,666  gallons  of 

melafles^ 
Add  the  melafles  from  the  curing-houfe,  ^ 

which,  if  the  fugar  is  of  a  good  qua-  ( 

lity,  will  feldom  exceed  fixty  gallons  f     ' 

per  hogfhead  -  -  -  J 


Total  of  fweets     -     -     16,666  gallons. 

This,  diftilled  at  and  after  the  rate  of  izpei-  cent,  fweets  in  the 
fermenting  ciflern,  will  give  34,720  gallons  of  low-wines,, 
which  ought  to  produce  14,412  gallons  of  good  proof  rum, 
or  131  puncheons  of  1 10  gallons  each.  When  a  greater  pro- 
portion than  this  is  made,  one  or  other  of  thefe  circumftances 
muft  exift,  either  the  fugar  difcharges  an  unufual  quantity  of 
melafles,  or  the  boiling-houfe  is  defrauded  of  the  cane-iiquor 
by  improper  fcumming.  This  latter  circumftance  frequently 
happens. 

It  (hould  alfo  be  obferved,  that  it  is  the  praftice  of  late,  with 
many  planters,  to  raife  the  proof  of  rumj  thus  gaining  in 
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The  reader  will  pleafe  to  recoiled,  that  n* 
this,  and  the  preceding  chapter,  the  obfervations 
which  I  have  made,  both  concerning  the  culti- 
vation of  the  fugar-cane  in  the  field,  and  the  fub- 
fequent  proceffes  of  the  boiling  houfe  and  dif- 
tillery,  have  been  drawn  chiefly  from  the  pradice 
of  Jamaica.     Some  feledion  was  neceflary,  and  I 
could  refer  to  no  mode  of  conducting  a  fugar 
plantation,  with  fuch  propriety  as  to  that  with 
which   I   am    myfelf  pradically  acquainted. — 
My  next  enquiries  will  relate  to  the  particulars 
of  the  firfl  coft  of  this  fpecies  of  property,  to  the 
current  expences  attending  it,  and  to  the  returns 
which  may  be  reafonably  expeded  from  a  capita? 
thus  employed ;    and   here  again  my  eftimates 
will  refer  chiefly  to  Jamaica.     That  there  is  a 
confiderable  variation  in  fome  of  the  Windward 
Iflands,  I  have  no  doubt.     In  St.  Chriftopher's, 
for  inflance,  fome  of  the  lands  are  certainly  more 
valuable  than  the  very  beft  in  Jamaica ,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  Jamaica  is  exempted  from  the 
duty  of  4  I  per  cent,  and  has  other  advantages^ 
which  probably  make  the  fcale  even. 


ftrength  of  fpirit,  what  is  loft  in  quantity  :  and  there  are  ma- 
nagers who  make  it  a  rule  to  return  the  fcummings  to  the  cla- 
rifiers,  inftead  offending  them  to  the  flill-houfe.  This  laft- 
mentioned  praftice  reduces  the  crop  of  rum  more  than  one- 
third  ;  but  is  fuppofed  to  yield  in  fugar  more  than  is  loft  in 
rum  ;  and  if  the  price  of  fugar  is  very  high,  and  that  of  rum 
very  low,  it  may  be  prudent  to  adopt  this  method. 
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CHAP.     III. 

Capital  necejfary  in  the  fettlement  or  -pur chafe  of  a 
fugar  plantation  of  a  given  extent. — The  lands, 
buildings y  and  fock  feparately  confidered, — Par- 
ticulars and  c  of}. — Grofs  returns  from  the  property, 
— Annual  Di/burfements.—Net  profits. — Various 
contingent  charges  not  taken  into  the  account. — 
Difference  not  commonly  attended  tOy  in  the  mode 
of  efiimating  the  profits  of  an  Englifii  efiate,  and 
one  in  the  Wefi  Indies. — Infurance  of  Wefi  India 
efiates  in  time  of  war,  and  other  occafional  deduc- 
tions.— The  quefiion,  why  the  cultivation  of  the 
Sugar  I/lands  has  emreafed,  under  fo  many  difi 
couragementSi  confidered  and  difcuffed. 


A  SUGAR  plantation  confifts  of  three  great  chap. 
parts ;  the  Lands,  the  Buildings,  and  the  Stock :  ^"• 
but  before  I  proceed  to  difcriminate  their  rela- 
tive proportions  and  value,  it  may  be  proper  to 
obferve,  that  the  bufmefs  of  fugar  planting  is 
a  fort  of  adventure  in  which  the  man  that  en- 
gages, muft  engage  deeply.— There  is  no  me- 
dium, and  very  feldom  the  poffibility  of  retreat. 
A  BritiHi  country  gentleman,  who  is  content  to 
jog  on  without  rifk  on  the  moderate  profits  of 
his  own  moderate  farm,  will  flartle  to  hear  that 

it 
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BOOK    it  requires  a  capital  of  no  lefs  than  thirty  thotl- 
^*        fand  pounds  fterling  to  embark  in  this  employ^ 
ment  with  a  fair  profped  of  advantage.    To  elu- 
cidate this  pofition,  it  muft  be  underflood  that 
the  annual  contingencies  of  a  fmall  or  moderate 
plantation,  are  very  nearly  equal  to  thofe  of  an 
eftate  of  three  times  the  magnitude.   A  property^ 
for   inftance,   producing  annually  one  hundred 
hogfheads  of  fugar  of  fixteen  cwt.   has  occafion 
for  fimilar  white  fervants,  and  for  buildings  and 
"Utenfils  of  nearly  the  fame  extent  and  number  as 
a  plantation  yielding  from  two  to  three  hundred 
fuch  hogfheads,  with  rum   in  proportion.      In 
fpeaking  of  capital,  I  mean  either  money,  or  a 
fohd   well-eftabliflied   credit ;   for  there   is   this 
effential  difference  attending  loans  obtained  on 
landed  eftates  in  Great  Britain,  and  thofe  which 
are  advanced  on  the  credit  of  Weft  Indian  plan- 
tations, that  an  Englifh  mortgage  is  a  market- 
able fecurity,  which  a  Weft  Indian  mortgage  is 
not.     In  England,  if  a  mortgagee  calls  for  his 
money,  other  perfons  are  ready  to  advance  it : 
now  this  feldom  happens  in  regard  to  property 
in  the  Weft  Indies.     The  credit  obtained  by  the 
fugar-planter  is  commonly  given  by  men  in  trade, 
on  the  profpedt  of  fpeedy  returns  and  confider- 
able  advantage ;  but  as  men  in  trade  feldom  find 
it  convenient  to  place  their  money  out  of  their 
reach  for  any  length  of  time,  the  credit  which 
*  -  they 
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i\\ey  give  is  oftentimes  fuddenly  withdrawn,  and  chap, 
the  ill-fated  planter  compelled,  on  this  account, 
to  fell  his  property  at  much  lefs  than  half  its  firft 
coft.  The  credit  therefore  of  which  I  fpeak, 
confidered  as  a  capital^  muft  not  only  be  exteri- 
jfive,  but  permanent; 

Having  premifed  thus  much,  the  application 
of  which  will  hereafter  be  feen,  I  fhall  employ 
tny  prefent  enquiries  in  afcertaining  the  fair  and 
well-eftabliihed  prices  at  which  a  fugar  eftatemay 
at  this  time  be  purchafed  or  created,  and  the 
profits  which  may  honefily  and  reafonably  be 
fexpeded  from  a  given  capital  (o  employed  3 
jfounding  my  eftimate  on  a  plantation  producing, 
one  year  with  another,  two  hundred  hogflieads  of 
fugar  of  fixteen  cwt.  and  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
puncheons  of  rum  of  one  hundred  and  ten  gal- 
Ions  each  :  an  eftate  of  lefs  magnitude,  I  con- 
ceive, for  the  reafons  before  given,  to  be  compa- 
ratively a  lofing  concern.  Afterwards  I  Hi  all  en- 
deavour to  account  for  the  eagernefs  which  has 
been  fhewn  by  many  perfons  to  adventure  in  this 
line  of  cultivation. — I  begin  then  with  the 
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On  a  furvey  of  the  general  futi  of  the  fugar 
eilates  in  Jamaica,  it  is  found  that  the  land  in 
canes   commonly   conftitutes  one-third  of  the 

Vol*  II ,  U  plantation  I 
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plantation  ;-another  third  is  appropriated  to  paf- 
turage  and  the  cultivation  of  provifions,  fuch  as 
plantains  (a  hearty  and  wholefome  food)  eddoes, 
yams,  potatoes,  caffada,  corn,  and  other  vegeta- 
ble efculents  pecuHar  to  the  country  and  climate; 
and  which,  with  falted  fifh,  fupplied  the  negross 
weekly,  and  fmall  ikock,  as  pigs  and  poultry,  of 
their  own  raifing,  make  their  chief  fupport,  and 
in  general  it  is  ample.  The  remaining  third  is 
referved  in  native  woods,  for  the  purpofe  of  fur- 
nithing  timbers  fo?  repairing  the  various  build- 
ings, and  fupplyiiag  fire-wood  for  the  boiling  and 
diflilling-ho^^feSy  in  addition  to  the  cane-trafh, 
and  for  burning  lime  and  bricks. — As  therefore  a 
plantation  yielding,  on  an  average^  two  hundred 
hogfheads  of  fugar  annually,  requires,  as  I  con- 
ceive, not  lefs  than  three  hundred  acres  to  be 
planted  in  canes,  the  whole  extent  of  fuch  a  pro- 
perty mufl  be  reckoned  at  nine  hundred  acres. 
I  am.  perfuaded  that  the  fugar  plantations  in  Ja- 
maica making  thofe  returns,  commonly  exceed, 
lather  than  fall  fliort  of,  this  efhimate ;  not,  as 
hath  been  ignorantly  afTerted,  from  a  fond  and 
avaricious  propenfity  in  the  proprietors  to  engrols 
more  land  than  is  neceffary ;  but  bccaufe,  from 
the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  rugged  furface  of  the 
country,  the  lands  vary  greatly  in  quality,  and  it 
is  feldom  that  even  three  hundred  acres  of  foil  in 
contiguity,  fit  for  the  produdion  of  fugar,  caa 

be- 
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be  procured.  A  purchafer  therefore  mtift  take 
the  bad  with  the  good.  Neverthelefs,  as  it  is 
my  intention  to  give  as  precife  an  idea  as  I  can 
of  the  profits  to  be  made  in  the  fugar-planting 
bufinefs,  under  the  moji  favourable  circumjiancesy 
I  will  allow  nothing  for  a  dead  capital  vefted  in 
unproductive  woodland^  but  fix  on  fix  hundred 
acres,  as  fufficient  for  all  the  purpofes  that  have 
beeil  rrientioned  -,  appropriating  one-half  of  the 
whole,  inftead  of  on6-third,  to  the  culture  of  the 
cane. 

The  price  of  woodland  in  Jamaica  depends 
chiefly  on  its  fituation.  In  feafonable  parts  of 
the  country,  arid  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fea^  I  con- 
ceive it  would  be  difficult  to  purchafe  a  quantity 
of  a  fugar  land  fufficierit  for  a  good  eftate,  unlefs 
at  a  very  high  price.  On  the  north  fide,  in  a 
fertile  and  feafonable  parifil,  I  have  lately  known 
a  trad;  of  eight  hundred  acres,  with  a  fine  river 
running  through  it,  fell  for  ten  pounds  currency 
per  acre^  but  it  Was  at  the  diftance  of  ten  miles 
from  the  fea  $  and  the  purchafer  had  a  new  and 
difficult  road  to  make  for  thfee  miles  of  the  way. 
Such  another  territory,  without  the  inconve- 
niencies  to  which  this  was  fubjed,  would,  as 
lands  fell  in  Jamaica,  be  well  worth,  and  eafily 
obtain,  fourteen  pounds  currency,  or  ten  pounds 
sterling  per  acre.  Six  hundred  acres  at  this  price 
is  £.  8,^00  currency.  The  coft  of  clearing  one- 
haifj  and  planting  it  in  canes,  including  four 
U  a  cleanings, 
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BOOK  cleanings,  would  be  ^.12  currtncy  per  acre,  or 
^'^'  £'3->^^'^-  Clearing  and  planting  100  acres  in- 
provifions,  would  be  £.  7  an  acre,  or  £.  700;- 
the  fame  for  clearing  and  planting  100  acres  in: 
Guiney  grafs,  Inclofing  and  fencing  the  whole- 
would  cofl,  on  a  moderate  efumate,  £.  700  more»- 
—  Total  ;^.  14,100  currency^  being  equal  to 
£.  lOjp'ji  fterlii^.. 


BUTL  DINGS. 

Th:e  buildings  which  will  be  found  neceflary 
on  a  plantation  of  the  magnitude  defcribed  are, 

ift.  A  water-mill,  (if  water  can  be   Jamaica 

n      r      1  ■   1  Currcncv. 

obtained)  the  coft  of  which,  con-  ' 

fidering  that  a  great  extent  of  flone 
guttering  is  commonly  requifite, 
may  be  flated,  on  a  very  low  efli- 
mate,  at  £.  1,000  fterling.  In  cafe 
BO  water-mill  can  be  ereded,  I  do 
not  conceive  that  a  lingle  mill, 
whether  worked  by  cattle,  mules, 
or  wind,  is  fufficient  to  take  off  the 
crop  in  due  time,  a  moft  important 
object,  on  which  the  future  fuccefs 
of  the  plantation  depends.  I  allow 
therefore  for  a  wind-mill  and  one 
cattle-mill,  or  for  two  cattle-mills 
Without  a  wind-mill,  a  fum  equal 
to  the  coft  of  a  water-mill,  or  i  ,400 

2d,  A? 
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2(3.  A  bolling-houfe,  45  by  22  feet,    Jamaica     c  h  a.p, 

^     -c  C  Currency. 

to  contain  3  copper  clarmcrs,  01  . ^  ^^j; 

350  gallons  each,  and  4  other  pans 
or  boilers,  including  thecoft  of  the 
fame,  and  other  utenfils  -  -  1,000 
3d.  A  curing-houfe,  adjoining  to  the 
boiling-houfe,  calculated  to  hold 
one  half  the  crop,  with  ftrong 
joifts  of  foHd   timbers  inftead  of 

a  floor,  having  a  terrafl'ed  or  board- 
.ed  platform    underneath,   leading 

to  a  melaffes  ciftern,  lined  with 

terras,  fufficient  to  .contain  6,000 

gallons       5.       .-         «         -         -         800 
4th.  A  diflilling-houfe,  70  feet  by 

30  J  the  diftillery  part  to  contain  2 

ftills  of  1,200  and  600  gallons,  with 

worms  proportionate :  alfo  a  ftone 

tank   pr  ciftern,  to  hold   30,000 

gallons  of  water ;  the  fermenting 

ipart  to  contain  two,  or  more,  vats« 

or   cifterns,    for   the   dunder  and 

ikimmings :  alfo  1 2  cifterns  of  folid 

plank  fixed  in  the  earth,  of  1,200 

.gallons  each,  with  copper  pumps, 

jand  other  neceffary  apparatus :  to- 
gether alfo  with  B.  rum  ftore  under 

the  fame  roof       -        -         -       -      1,60© 
^th,  A  dwelling-houfe  for  the  overfeer        600 


U3 


•6  th.  Two 


«94 


The  total  is  ;C -51000  fterling, 
being  equal  to  -  currency    - 
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6th.  Two  trafh-houfes,  each  120  feet    Jamaica 
by  30  J  the  foundation  (lone,  the  ^"'''"^^^ 
fides    open,   the    roof    fupported 
by  ftone  pillars,  and  covered  by 
fliingles,  ^.  300  each 

7th.  A  hofpital  for  the  fick  negroes, 
containing  alfo  a  room  for  lying-in 
women,  a  room  for  confining  dif- 
orderly  negroes,  a  Ihop  for  the 
dodor,  and  one  or  more  ftore 
rooms  for  fecuring  the  plantation 
utenfils  and  provifions 

8th.  A  mule  liable,  for  60  mules, 
with  a  corn-loft  above 

9th.  Shops  for  the  different  tradef- 
men,    viz.     carpenters,     coopers, 
wheelwright,  and  fmith 
loth.    Sheds  for  the  waggons,  wains, 
carts,  &c.         -  -         -         , 

Add  extra  expences,  fuch  as  the 
coft  of  the  wains,  utenfils  for  the 
fmith'S  Ihop,  houfehold  furni- 
ture, &c.  &c,       r         -       -       ^ 
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STOCK. 
The  flock  on  a  plantation  of  the  magnitude 
'dercribed,  cannot  prudently  confifl  of  lefs  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  negroes,  eighty  fteers,  and 
fixty  mules.  It  is  not  fufficient  to  objeft,  that 
two  hundred  hogflieads  of  fugar  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  labour  of  a  lefs  number  of  negroes 
than  is  here  allowed.  I  am  treating  of  an  eftate 
which  produces  that  quantity  on  a  medium  j  con- 
fequently,  as,  from  droughts  and  unfavourable 
feafons,  the  crops  will  fometimes  fall  (hort  of,  at' 
other  times  they  mu^l  greatly  exceed  the  numbers 
prefcribed ;  and  under  thefe  circumftances,  I  do 
not  believe  a  plantation  will  eafily  be  named  that 
pofleffes  (or  employs^  in  job  work  and  otherwife) 
2l  lefs  number  of  'negroes  annually.  If  fuch  an 
eftate  there  is,  I  hefitate  not  to  pronounce  that  it 
is  in  improvident  hands ;  for  what  management 
can  be  worfe  than  that  which,  by  over- working 
the  negroes,  facrifices  the  capital  for  the  fake  of  a 
temporary  augmented  income  ? — The  coft  of  the 
ftock,  therefore,  njay  be  ftated  as  follows : 

Jamaica 
Currency, 

250  Negroes,  at  £.^0  each  -  -  17^500 
80  Steers,  at  ;^.  15  '  -  -  1,200 
60  Mules,  at;^.  28       -       -       -      1,680 

Total  in  currency  (equal  to  £.  14,557     

ilerling)  -  -  -  ^.20,380 


U4 
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BOOK       Let  US  now  bring  the  whole  into  one  poin^ 
"^'-        of  view. 

Jamaica 
Currency. 


LANDS,. 

BUILDINGS, 

STOCK, 


-    14,100 

-  7,000t 

-  20,38a 


Total  in  Currency     -     -    41,480 


Which  is  only  £,  ^lo  fhort  of  ;^.  42,000  Ja- 
maica currency,  or  £.  30,000  flerUng,  the  fum 
firft  mentioned ;  and  I  am  further  of  opinion, 
that  if  the  owner  of  fuch  a  property  were  to  fell 
it  by  appraifement,  the  valuation  would  amount 
to  nearly  the  fum  expended.  It  would  therefore 
be  more  advifeable,  undoubtedly,  to  purchafe  a 
plantation  ready  fettled,  rather  than  attempt  to 
create  a  new  one  from  uncleared  lands ;  inafmuch 
as  the  labour  and  riik  of  the  undertaking  would 
be  thereby  avoided  y — but,  however  this  may  be, 
it  muft  be  confidered  as  a  fixed  and  well-efta- 
blifhed  fad,  that  a  fugar  plantation  of  the  extent 
and  returns  which  have  been  fuppofed,  whether 
acquired  by  purchafe,  or  by  the  ri&  and  labour 
of  clearing  the  lands,  will  unavoidably  coft  (the. 
neceffary  buildings  and  flock  included)  j^.  30,000 
fterling,  Ipefore  any  adequate  intereft  can  be  re- 
(:eived  from  the  capital. 

The  produce  of  fuch  a  plantation  has  been^ 
*■  Hated 
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flated  at  200  hogfheads  of  fugar,  of  1 6  cwt.  and   chap 
j^o  puncheons  of  rum,  of  i  iq  gallons,  commu-       ui. 
^ibus  annis ;  the  value  of  which,  according  to  the 
average  prices    at  thp  London  market  for  ten 
years  previous  to   1791,  may  be  reckoned  as; 

follows : 

Sterling. 

200   Hogflieads  of  fugar,  at  £-1$  -^ 

fterling  per  hoglhead  -  -      3,000 

130    Puncheons  of   rum,  at  ;^.  10 

fterling  per  puncheon  •  -      Ij3oo 


Grofs  Returns 


-    ;^.4,3oo 


3ut  the  reader  is  not  to  imagine  that  all  this,  ox 
even  the  fugar  alone,  is  fo  much  clear  profit. 
The  annual  difburfements  are  firft  to  be  dedudi- 
ed,  and  very  heavy  they  are  j  nor  is  any  opiniori 
more  erroneous  than  that  which  fuppofes  they 
are  provided  for  by  the  rum.  If  fuch  indeed 
were  the  faft,  the  capital  would  yield  precifely  aa 
annual  intereft  of  ten  per  cent. :  but  a  reference 
^o  the  feveral  items,  which  I  have  particularized 
jn  a  note  (a),  will  demonfhrate  the  falla-cy  of  this 

tOQ 


r«;  ANNUAL    SUPPLIES 
from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

ift.  NEGRO  CLOTHING',  y\z. 
1,500  Yards  of  Oznaburgh  cloth,  or  German  linen. 
^50  Yards  of  blue  bays,  or  penniftones,  for  a  warm 

frock  for  each  negro. 

3  50- Yards, 
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BOOK    too  common  mode  of  calculation.  They  amount, 
V-        at  a  very  moderate  eftimate,  (including  freight, 
charges,  and  merchants  commiffions,  and  adding 
a  proportional  part  of  the  coft  of  many  ^xpenfive 
articles,  fuch  as  coppers,  ftills,  wain-tyre,  grating- 
bars. 


350  Yards  of  ftriped  linfeys  for  the  women. 
'  250  Yards  of  coarfe  check  for  fliirts  for  the  boilers, 
tradelhien,  domefticks,  and  children. 

3  Dozen  of  coarfe  blankets  for  lying-in  women,  an4 

fick  negroes. 
18  Dozen  of  coarfe  hats. 

2d.    TOOLS. 

For  the  carpenters  and  coopers,  to  the  amount  of  £,  zt, 
fterling,  including  2  or  3  dozen  of  falling  axes. 

3d.    MISCELLANEOUS   ARTICLES, 

560,000  Nails  of  differeut  fizes. 
2,500  Puncheon  rivets, 
6  Cattle  chains. 
6  Dozen  of  hoes, 
6  Dozen  of  bills. 
30  Dozen  of  fmall  clafp  knives  for  the  negroes, 

4  Dozen  of  ox  bows. 

50  Bundles  of  iron  hoops, 

3  Sets  of  puncheon  trufs  hoops, 

2  Sets  of  hogfhead  ditto. 
£0  Gallons  of  train  oil  for  lamps. 

2  Barrels  of  tar. 

2  Boxes  of  ihort  tobacco  pipes  for  the  negroes. 
»8o  Bundles  of  wood  hoops. 

2  Sheets  of  lead, 

6  Large  copper  ladles   |    _      ,     ,    „ 

«  Ditto  ikimmers         |  for  the  boilers. 
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bars,  &e.  which  would  perhaps  be  wanted  once  In  chap, 
five  years)  to  the  fum  of  ^^  850  fterling.    To  this      m* 
fum  are  to  be  added  the  following  very  heavy 


CHARGES  within  the  I/land -,  viz. 


Currency. 


Overfeer's  or  inanager's  falary 
Diftiller's  ditto        -         -         -         . 
Two  other  white  fervants,  ;^.  60  each  - 
A  white  carpenter's  wages 
Maintenance  of  five  white  fervants, 

exclufive  of  their  allowance  of  falted 

provifions,  £.  40  each 
Medical  care  of  the  negroes,  (at  6  s. 

per  annum  for  ,each  negro)  and  extra 

cafes,  which  are  paid  for  feparately 


200 

70 

120 

job 


200 


100 


Millwright's, 


8  Dozen  of  fmall  iron  pots  for  the  negroes.' 
2  Puncheons  of  Briftol  lime  for  temper. 
4  Grindflones. 

PROFISIONS,  ^c.  cUefiy  from  Ireland. 
80  Barrels  of  herrings,  or  falted  cod  equal  thereto, 

6  Barrels  of  falted  beef. 

»  Barrels  of  falted  pork. 

4  Firkins  of  falted  butter, 

2  Boxes  of  foap. 

3  Boxes  of  candles. 
»  Hoglheads  of  fait, 
6  Barrels  of  flour. 
6  Kegs  of  peak. 
I'Jugs  of  groau, 


^aUk 
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Millwright's,  copperfmith's,  plumber's.  Currency. 

250 
200 
300 


and  fmith's  bills,  annually 
Colonial  taxes,  publick  and  parochial  - 
Annual  fupply  of  mules  and  fleers 
Wharfage  and  ftoreage  of  goods  landed 

and  fhipped         .         -         -         -, 
American  ftaves  and  heading,  for  hogf- 

heads  and  puncheons 
A  variety,  of  fm^ll  occafional  fupplies 

of  different  kinds,  fuppofed 

Equal  to  ^.1,300  flerlingj  being  -»- ^ 

jn  Currency        «        -        -   £.  1,840 


lOQ 


150 


50 


The  total  amount,  therefore,  of  the  annual 
contingent  charges  of  all  kinds,  is  £.  2,150 
ilerling,  which  is  precifely  one-halt  the  grofs  re- 
turns; leaving  tlie  other  moiety,  or  j^.  2,150 
fterling,  and  no  more,,  clear  profit  to  the  planter, 
being  fe:cen  per  f^nt.  on  his  capital,  and  £.  50 
over,  without  charging,  however,  a  fhilling  for 
making  good  the  decreafe  of  the  negroes,  or  for 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  buildings,  or  making  any 
allowance  for  dead  capital,  and  fuppofmg  too,  that 
the  proprietor  refides  on  the  fpot ;  for  if  he  is  ab- 
fent,  he  is  fubjed,  in  Jamaica,  to  an  annual  tax 
of  fix  pounds  per  cent,  on  the  grofs  value  of  his 
fugar  and  rum,  for  legal  commiffions  to  his  agent. 
With  thefe,  and  other  drawbacks  (to  fay  nothing 
of  the  devaflations  which  are  fometimes  occa-^ 

fioncd 
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Jioned  by  fires  and  hurricanes,  deftroying  in  a  few 
liours  the  labour  of  years)  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
the  profits  Ihould  frequently  dwindle  to  nothing ; 
cr  rather  that  a  fuger  eftate,  with  all  its  boafled 
advantages,  fhould  fometimes  prove  a  mill-ftone 
about  the  neck  of  its  unfortunate  proprietor, 
which  is  dragging  him  to  deftruftion  (b)  ! 

Admitting  even  that  his  prudence,  or  good 
fortune,  may  be  fuch  as  to  exempt  him  from  mofl 
of  the  lofTes  and  calamities  that  have  been  enu- 
merated, it  muft  neverthelefs  be  remembered, 
that  the  fugar  planter  is  at  once  both  landlord 
and  tenant  on  his  property.     In  cantrafting  the 
[profits  of  a  Well  Indian  plantation  with  thofe  of 
a  landed  eflate  in  Great  Britain,  this  circum- 
•  fiance  is  commonly  overlooked  j  yet  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  an  Engliih  proprietor,  in 
Hating  the  income  which  he  receives  from  his 
.  capital,  includes  not  in  his  eftimate  the  profits 
I  -made  by  his  tenants.    Thefe  conftitute  a  diftindfe 
objedl,  and  are  ufually  reckoned  equal  to  the 
l-clear  annual  rent  which  is  paid  to  the  proprietor. 
Thus  a  farm  in  England,  producing  an  income 
\<€>i  Q^l per  cent,  to  the  owner,  is  in  fadt  propor- 
tionably  equal  to  a  fugar  plantation  yielding; 

(b)  In  Jamaica,  the  ufual  mode  of  calculating,  in  a  ge- 
fieral  way,  the  average  profits  of  a  fugar  eftate,  is  to  allow 
£'  10  fterling^(fr  annum  for  every  negro,  young  and  old,  em- 
filoyed  in  thi&  line  of  cultivation. 

double 
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BOOK  double  the  profit  to  the  planter;  and  pofTefles 
^*  befides  all  that  liability,  certainty  and  fectfrity^ 
the  want  of  which  is  thfe  great  drawback  oh  thtf 
latter.  An  Ehglilli  gerttlemah,  when  either  ex- 
treme of  dry  or  wfet  weather  injures  the  crop  oJi 
his  lands,  has  no  other  concern  in  ths  calamity 
than  fuch  as  the  mere  feeKngs  of  humanity  may* 
didate.  Nor  is  he  under  the  difagreeable  ne- 
Ceffity  in  titne  of  w^r,  of  paying  large  premiurrl's 
for  infuring  his  eftate  from  capture  by  a  foreign 
enemy.  This  is  another  tax,  which  the  unfortunate 
Weft  Indian,  refident  in  Great  Britain,  muft  add 
to  his  expences;  or  fubmit  to  the  difagreeable 
alternative  of  palling  rriany  an  uneafy  day  and 
lleeplefs  tiight,  in  dreadful  anxiety  for  the  fate  of 
his  poffeflions,  and  die  future  fubfiftence  of  his 
family; — haraffed,  perhaps,  at  the  fame  time", 
by  creditors  whofe  importunity  increafes  as  their 
fecurity  becomes  endangered. 

But  there  is  a  queftion,  naturally  arifing  from 
the  premifeSj  to  which  it  is  proper  that  I  fhould, 
in  this  place,  give  an  anfwer;  and  it  is  this: 
Seeing  that  a  capital  is  wanted  which  few  men 
can  command,  and  confidering  withal,  that  the 
returns  are  in  general  but  fmall,  and  at  beft  un- 
certain, how  has  it  happened  that  the  fugar  illands 
have  been  fo  rapidly  fettled,  and  many  a  great 
eftate  purchafed  in  the  mother-country,  from  the 
profits  that  have  accrued  from  their  cultivation  ? 

It 
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It  were  to  be  wiflied  that  thofe  who  make  ftich 
enquiries  would  enquire,  on  the  other  hand,  how 
many  unhappy  perfons  have  been  totally  and  irre- 
trievably ruined,  by  adventuring  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  thefe  iflands,  without  pofleffing  any  ade- 
quate means  to  fupport  them  in  fuch  great  under- 
takings ?  On  the  failure  of  fome  of  thefe  un- 
fortunate men,   vaft  eftates  have   Indeed  been 
ralfed  by  perfons  who  have  had  money  at  com- 
mand :  men  there  are  who,  refleding  on  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  circumflance, 
behold  a  fugar  planter  flruggllng  in  diftrefs,  with 
lithe  fame  emotions  as  are  felt  by  the  Cornifh 
[.peafants  in  contemplating  a  fhipwreck  on  the 
.coaft,  and  haflen  with  equal  rapacioufBefs  to 
rparticipate  in  the  fpoih     Like  them  too,  they 
^fometimes  hold  out  falfe  lights  to  lead  the  un- 
fcwary  adventurer  to  deftrudion ;  more  efpecially 
fif  he  has  any  thing  confiderable  of  his  own  to  {et 
[out  with.     Money  Is  advanced,  and  encourage- 
jment  given,  to  a  certain  point;  but  a  fkllful 
fcpraditioner  well  knows  where  to  flop  :  he  is  aware 
What  very  large  fums  mull  be  expended  in  the 
Ipurchafe  of  the  freehold,  and  in  the  firfl  opera- 
It  Ions  of  clearing  and  planting  the  lands,  and  ered- 
ing  the  buildings,  before  any  return  can  be  made. 
One-third  of  the  money  thus  expended,  he  has 
perhaps  furniflied  i   but  the  time  foon  arrives 

when 
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when  a  further  advance  is  requifite  to  give  life 
and  adivity  to  the  fyftem,  by  the  addition  of  the; 
negroes  and  the  flock.  Now  then  is  the  moment 
for  oppreffionj  aided  by  the  letter  of  the  law^  and 
theprocefs  of  office,-  to  reap  a  golden  harveft.  If 
the  property  anfwers  expedation,  and  the  lands 
promife  great  returns,  the  fagacious  creditor^  -t| 
ihftead  of  giving  further  aid,  or  leaving  his  too 
confident  debtor  to  make  the  beft  of  his  way  by 
his  own  exertions,  pleads  a  fudden  and  unexpeft- 
ed  emergency ;  and  infifts  on  immediate  re-pay- 
ment of  the  fum  already  lent.  The  law,  on  this 
occafion,  is  far  from  being  chargeable  with  delay  j 
and  avarice  is  inexorable.  A  fale  is  hurried  on^ 
and  no  bidders  appear  but  the  creditor  himfelf. 
Ready  money  is  required  in  payment^  and  every 
one  fees  that  a  further  fum  will  be  wanting  td 
make  the  eftate  produdive.  Few  therefore  have 
the  means,  who  have  even  the  with,  efficacioully 
to  affifl  the  devoted  vidim.  Thus,  the  creditor 
gets  the  eftate  at  his  own  price,  commonly  for 
his  firfl  advance,  while  the  miferable  debtor  has 
reafon  to  thank  his  ftars  if,  confoling  himfelf  with 
only  the  lofs  of  his  own  original  capital,  and  his 
labour  for  a  feries  of  years,  he  efcapes  a  prifon  for 
]ife. 

That  this  is  no  creation  of  the  fancy,  nor  evci* 
an  exaggerated  pidure,  the  records  of  the  courts 
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of  law>  in  all  or  moft  of  our  illands  (Jamaica  chap. 
efpecially)  and  the  recollediion  of  every  inhabi-  i'^^- 
tant,  furnilh  inconteftable  proof.  At  the  fame 
time  it  cannot  jullly  be  denied  that  there  are 
creditors,  efpecially  among  the  Britilh  merchants, 
of  a  very  different  character  from  thofe  that  have 
been  defcribed,  who,  having  advanced  their  money 
to  refidcnt  planters,  not  in  the  view  of  deriving 
undue  advantages  from  their  labours  and  necef- 
lities,  but  folely  on  the  fair  and  honourable  ground 
of  reciprocal  benefit,  have  been  compelled,  much 
againfl  their  inclination,  to  become  planters  them- 
felves ;  being  obliged  to  receive  unprofitable 
Weft  Indian  eftates  in  payment,  or  lofe  their 
money  altogether.  I  have  known  plantations 
transferred  in  this  manner,  which  are  a  burthen 
inftead  of  a  benefit  to  the  holder ;  and  are.  kept 
up  folely  in  the  hope  that  favourable  crops,  and 
an  advance  in  the  prices  of  Weft  Indian  produce, 
may,  fome  time  or  other,  invite  purchafers.  Thus 
oppreffion  in  one  clafs  of  creditors,  and  grofs  in- 
juftice  towards  another,  contribute  equally  to 
keep  up  cultivation  in  a  country,  where,  if  the 
rifques  and  lofTes  are  great,  the  gains  are  fome- 
times  commenfurate  ;  for  fugar  eftates  there  are, 
undoubtedly,  from  which,  inftead  of  the  returns 
that  I  have  eftimated  as  the  average  intereft  on 
the  capital,  double  that  profit  has  been  obtained^ 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  fuch  inftances  are  extremely 
Vol.  IL  X  rarcs 
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rare;  but  perhaps  to    that  very   circumflaricej 
which  to  a  philofopher,  fpeculating  in  his  clofet, 
would  feem  fufficient  to  deter  a  wife  man  from 
adventuring  in  this  line  of  cultivation,  it  is  chiefly 
owing  that  fo  much  money  has  been  expended 
in  it :  I  mean  the  fluftuating  nature  of  its  re- 
turns.    The  quality  of  fugar  varies  occafionally 
to  fo  great  a  degree  as  to  create  a  difference  in  its 
marketable  value  of  upwards  of  ten  Shillings  fterl- 
ing  in  the  hundred  weight,  the  whole  of  which 
is  clear  profit,  the  duties  and  charges  being  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  oti  Mufcovado  fugar,  of  whatever 
quality.     Thus   fine  fugar  has  been  known  to 
yield  a  clear  profit  to  the  planter  of  fid  lefs  than 
£,  1,500  fteriing  on  200  hogfheads  of  the  ufual 
magnitude,  beyond  what  the  fame  number,  where 
the  commodity  is  inferior  in  quafity,  would  have 
obtained  at  the  fartle  market.     To  aver  that  this 
difference  is  imputable  wholly  to  foil  and  feafons 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  or  to  the  ftate  of  the  Britilh 
market,  is  to  contradift  common  obfervation  and 
experience.     Much,   undoubtedly,  depends  on 
ikill  in  the  manufafture  >  and,  the  procefs  being 
apparently  fimple,  the  beholder  (from  a  propenfity 
natural  to  the  bufy  and  inquifitive  part  of  man- 
k'md)  feels  an  almofl  irrefiftible  propenfity  to  en- 
gage in  it.     In  this,  therefore,  as  in  all  other 
enterprifes,  whofe  fuccefs  depends  in  any  degree 
on  human  fagacity  and  prudence,  though  perhaps- 

not 
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tiot  more  than  one  man  in  fifty  comes  away 
fortunate,  every  fanguine  adventurer  takes  for 
granted  that  he  fhall  be  that  one.  Thus  his 
fyftem  of  life  becomes  a  courfe  of  experiments, 
and,  if  ruin  fliould  be  the  confequence  of  his 
rafhnefs,  he  imputes  his  misfortunes  to  any  caufe, 
rather  than  to  his  own  want  of  capacity  or  fore- 
fight. 

That  the  reafons  thus  given,  are  the  only 
ones  that  can  be  adduced  in  anfwer  to  the  ques- 
tion that  has  been  ftated,  I  prefume  not  to  affirm. 
Other  caufes,  of  more  powerful  efficacy,  may 
perliaps  be  affigned  by  men  of  wider  views  and 
better  information.  The  fafts  however  which  I 
have  detailed,  are  too  ftriking  and  notorious  to 
be  controverted  or  concealed. 

Having  now,  I  believe,  Sufficiently  treated  of 
the  growth,  cultivation,  and  manufadure  of 
fugar,  &c.  and  pointed  out  with  a  minutenefs 
(tedious  perhaps  but)  fuited,  as  I  conceive,  to  the 
importance  of  the  fubjed,  the  firft  coft,  and 
current  contingencies  attending  the  eftabliili- 
ment  and  profitable  maintenance  of  a  fugar  plan- 
tation, together  with  the  rifque  and  gains  even- 
tually arifing  from  this  fpecies  of  property,  I 
fhall  proceed,  in  the  following  chapter,  to  furnifti 
my  readers  with  fuch  information  as  I  have  been 
able  to  colled  concerning  the  minor  ftaples^ 
X  z  eipecially 
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BOOK  efpecially  thofe  impertant  ones  of  cotton^  indigcv, 
^'  coffee,  cacao,  pimento,  and  ginger,  which,  with 
fugar  and  rum,  principally  conftitute  the  bulky 
freight  that  gives  employment  to  an  extent  of 
{hipping,  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  commercial 
tonnage  of  England  at  the  beginning  of  the 
prefent  century. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

Of  the  minor  Staple  Commodities-,  viz.  Cotton, 
its  growth  and  various /pedes. — Mode  of  culti- 
•patioHy  and  ri/ques  attending  it. — Import  of  this 
article  into  Great  Britain,  and  profits  accruing 
from  the  mamfaBures  produced  by  it, — Indigo, 
its  cultivation  and  manufa5lur? . — Opidetice  cfth? 
firfl  Indigo  planters  in  Jamaica,  a,nd  reflexions  cow 
cerning  the  decline  of  this  branch  of  cultivation  in 
that  iJland.-^QQV-B-E.^, whether  that  of  the  Weft 
Indies  equal  to  the  Mocha  ? — Situation  and  foil. 
Exorbitant  duty  to  which  it  was  fubjeEl  in  Great 
Britain. — Approved  method  of  cultivating  the 
plant  and  curing  the  berry. —  Efiimate  of  the 
annual  expences  and  returns  of  a  Coffee  plafitation. 
— Capao,  Ginger,  Arnotto,  Aloes,  an4 
Pimento;  brief  account  of  each^ 


COTTON, 

Th  a  t  beautiful  vegetable  wool,  or  fubftance 
called  cotton,  is  the  fpontaneous  producflion  of 
three  parts  of  the  earth.  It  is  found  growing 
naturally  in  all  the  tropical  regions  of  Afia,  Africa, 
and  America ;  and  may  juftly  be  comprehended 
among  the  mofl  valuable  gifts  of  a  bountiful 
Creator,  fuperintending  and  providing  for  the 
pccelTities  of  man. 
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The  cotton-wool,  which  is  manufadured  into 
cloth  (for  there  is  a  fpecies  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
called  filk  or  wild  cotton,  unfit  for  the  loom) 
confifts  of  two  diftind  kinds,  known  to  the 
planters  by  the  names  of  Green-seed  Cotton, 
and  Shrub  Cotton;  and  thefe  again  have  fub- 
ordlnate  marks  of  difference,  with  which  the  cul- 
tivator ought  to  be  well  acquainted  if  he  means 
to  apply  his  labours  to  the  greateft  advantage. 

Green-seed  cotton  is  of  two  fpecies ;  of  one 
of  which  the  wool  is  fo  firmly  attached  to  the 
feed,  that  no  method  has  hitherto  been  found  of 
feparating  them,  except  by  the  hand;  an  opera- 
tion fo  tedious  and  troublefome,  that  the  value 
of  the  commodity  is  not  proportionate  to  the 
pains  that  are  requifite  in  preparing  it  for  market. 
This  fort  therefore  is  at  prefent  cultivated  prin- 
cipally for  fuppiying  wick  for  the  lamps  that  are 
ufed  in  fugar-boiiing,  and  for  domeflick  pur- 
pofes ;  but  the  ftaple  being  exceedingly  good, 
and  its  colour  perfedly  white,  it  would  doubtlefs 
be  a  valuable  acquifition  to  the  muflin  manufac- 
tory, could   means  be  found  of  detaching  it 
eafily  from  the  {&ed. 

The  other  fort  has  larger  feeds,  of  a  duller 
green  than  the  former,  and  the  wool  is  not  of 
equal  finenefs ;  though  much  finer  than  the 
cotton-wool  in  general  cultivation ;  and  it  is 
eafily  feparated  from  the  feed  by  the  common 

method. 
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niethod,  hereafter  to  be  defcribed.  I  have  been 
told  that  this  fpecies  of  the  green-feed  cotton  is 
jiot  fufficiently  known  to  the  planters  in  general, 
(being  ufuaUy  confounded  with  the  former)  or 
that  probably  it  would  be  in  high  eftimation. 

Both  the  fpecies  above-mentioned,  though 
they  produce  pods  at  an  early  flage,  when  they 
are  mere  Ihrubs,  will,  if  fufFered  to  fpread,  grow 
into  trees  of  confiderable  magnitude,  and  yield 
annual  crops,  according  to  the  feafon,  without 
any  kind  of  cultivation.  The  blofToms  put  forth 
in  fucceffion  from  Odober  to  January,'  and  the 
pods  begin  to  open  fit  for  gathering  from  Fe- 
bruary to  June.     I  come  now  to  the 

SiiRUB  Cotton,  properly  fo  called.  The 
fhrub  itfelf  very  'nearly  refembles  an  European 
Corinth  bulb,  and  may  be  fubdivided  into  feveral 
varieties,  all  of  which  however  very  nearly  refem- 
ble  each  other  (a).     Thefe  varieties  (fuch  of 
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faj  The  flowers  are  compofed  of  five  large  yellow  leaves, 
each  ftained  at  the  bottom  with  a  purple  fpot.  They  are 
beautiful,  but  devoid  of  fragrance.  The  piftil  is  ftrong  and 
large,  furrounded  at  and  near  the  top  with  a  yellow  farinaceous 
duft,  which,  when  ripe,  falls  into  the  matrix  of  the  piftil.  • 
This  is  likewife  furrounded,  when  the  petals  of  the  flowers 
•drop,  with  a  capfular  pod,  fupported  by  three  triangular  green 
leaves  deeply  jagged  at  their  ends.  The  inclofed  pod  opens, 
when  ripe,  into  three  or  four  partitions,  difcovering  the  cotton 
in  as  many  white  locks  as  there  are  partitions  in  the  pod.  In 
thefe  locks  are  interfperfed  the  feeds,  which  are  Qommonly 
fmall  and  black, 
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BOOK    them  at  leaft  as  have  come  to  my  knowledge) 
are, 

I  ft,  The  Common  Jamaica ;  the  feeds  of  which 
are  oblong,  perfedly  fmooth,  and  have  no  beard 
at  the  fmaJler  end.  The  ftaple  is  coarfe,  but 
ftrong.  Its  greateft  defed  is,  that  the  feeds  are 
fo  brittle  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to  render  it  per- 
fedly clean  ;  on  which  account  it  is  the  lo weft- 
priced  cotton  at  the  Britifh  market.  Such  how- 
ever is  the  obftinacy  of  habit,  that  few  of  the 
Britifti  cotton  planters  give  themfelves  the  trou- 
ble to  feled  a  better  fort,  or  feem  indeed  to  wilh 
for  it. 

2d,  Brown  Bearded.-^Thh  is  generally  culti- 
vated with  the  fpecies  laft-mentioned,  but  the 
ftaple  is  fomewhat  finer,  and  the  pods,  though 
fewer  in  number,  produce  a  greater  quantity  of 
wool.  The  ftirub  gives  likewife  a  better  ratoon. 
It  is  therefore  the  intereft  of  the  cotton  planter 
to  cultivate  it  feparately.  The  only  difadvantage 
attending  it  is,  that  it  is  not  fo  eafily  detached 
from  the  feed  as  the  other,  and  therefore  a  negro 
will  clear  a  few  pounds  lefs  in  his  day's  work. 

3d,  Nankeen. — This  differs  but  little  in  the 
feeds  or  otherwife  from  the  fpecies  laft-mentioned, 
except  in  the  colour  of  the  wool,  which  is  that 
of  the  cloth  called  Nankeen.  It  is  not  fo  much 
in  demand  as  the  white. 

4th,  French  or  Small-feed,  with  a  whitifh  beard. 

This 
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This  is  the  cotton  in  general  cultivation  in  Hif- 
paniola.  Its  ftaple  is  finer,  and  its  produce 
equal  to  either  of  the  three  fpecies  kft-men- 
tioned,  as  the  fhrub  is  fuppofed  to  bear  a  greater 
number  of  pods  than  the  Jamaica,  or  the  Browa 
Bearded,  but  is  lefs  hardy  than  either. 

5th,  Kidney  Cotton,  fo  called  from  the  feeds 
being  conglomerated  or  adhering  firmly  to  each 
other  in  the  pod.  In  all  the  other  forts  they 
are  feparated.  It  is  likewife  called  Chain  Cotton, 
and,  I  believe,  is  the  true  Cotton  of  BrafiL— 
The  ftaple  is  good,  the  pod  large,  and  the  pro- 
duce confiderable.  A  lingle  negro  may  clear 
with  eafe  fixty-five  pounds  in  a  day,  befides 
which,  it  leaves  the  feeds  behind  unbroken,  and 
comes  perfediy  clean  from  the  rollers.  It  is 
therefore  improvident,  in  the  higheft  degree,  to 
mix  this  fpecies  with  any  other. 

On  the  whole,  the  moft  profitable  forts  foi 
general  cultivation  feem  to  be,  the  fecond  of  the 
Green-feed,  the  French  or  Small-feed,  and  the 
Brafilian.  The  mode  of  culture  is  the  fame  with 
all  the  different  fpecies,  and  there  is  this  advan- 
tage attending  them  ail,  that  they  will  iiourifl) 
in  the  drieft  and  moft  rocky  foils,  provided  fuch 
lands  have  not  been  exhaujied  by  former  cultivation, 
Drynefs,  both  in  refpeft  of  the  foil  and  atmo- 
fphere,  is  indeed  effentially  neceffary  in  all  its 
ftages  J  for  if  the  land  is  moift,  the  plant  expends 
itfelf  in  brarfches  and  leaves,  and  if  the  rains  are 

heavy, 
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BOOK  heavy,  either  when  the  plant  is  in  bloflbm,  or 
when  the  pods  are  beginning  to  unfold,  the  crop 
is  loft.  Perhaps,  however,  thefe  obfervations 
apply  more  immediately  to  the  French  cotton 
than  to  any  other. 

The  plant  is  railed  from  the  feed,  the  land 
requiring  no  other  preparation  than  to  be  cleared 
of  its.  native  incumbrances ;  and  the  leafon  for 
putting  the  feed  into  the  ground  is  from  May  to 
September,  both  months  inclufive.  This  is  ufu- 
ally  done  in  ranks  or  rows,  leaving  a  fpace  be- 
tween each,  of  fix  or  eight  feet,  the  holes  in  each 
row  being  commonly  four  feet  apart.— It  is  the 
praftice  to  put  eight  or  ten  of  the  feeds  into 
each  hole,  becaufe  fome  of  them  are  commonly 
devoured  by  a  grub  or  worm,  and  others  rot  in 
the  ground.  The  young  fprouts  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  about  a  fortnight,  but  they  are  of 
flow  growth  for  the  firft;  fix  weeks,  at  which  pe* 
riod  it  is  neceffary  to  clean  the  ground  and  draw 
the  fupernumerary  plants,  leaving  two  or  three 
only  of  the  ftrongeft  in  each  hole.  One  plant 
alone  would  be  fufficient  to  leave,  if  there  was 
any  certainty  of  its  coming  to  maturity ;  but 
many  of  the  tender  fprouts  are  devoured  by  the 
grub.  At  the  age  of  three  cr  four  months,  the 
plants  are  cleaned  a  fecond  timej  and  both  the 
ftem  and  branches  pruned,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
topfd;  an  inch  (or  more  if  the  plants  are  luxu- 
8  •  riant) 
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riant)  being  broke  off  from  the  end  of  each 
fhoot ;  which  is  done  in  order  to  make  the  Items 
throw  out  a  greater  number  of  lateral  branches. 
This  operation,  if  the  growth  be  over  luxuriant, 
is  fometimes  performed  a  fecond,  and  even  a 
third  time.   At  the  end  of  five  months,  the  plant 
begins  to  bloffom  and  put  forth  its  beautiful 
yellow  flowers,  and  in  two  months  more,  the  pod 
is  formed.  From  the  feventh  to  the  tenth  month 
the  pods  ripen  in  fucceflion  i  when  they  burft 
open  in  three  partitions,  difplaying  their  white 
and  glofly  down  to  the  light.     The  wool  is  now- 
gathered,  the  feeds  being  enveloped  in  it ;  from 
which  it  is  afterwards  extricated  by  a  machine 
refembling  a  turner's  lathe.     It  is  called  a  gin, 
and  is  compofed  of  two  fmall  rollers  placed  clofe 
and  parallel  to  each  qther  in  a  frame,  and  turned 
in  oppofite  diredions  by  different  wheels,  which 
are  moved  by  the  foot  {i^J,     The  cotton  being 
put  by  the  hand  to  thefe  rollers  as  they  move 
round,  readily  pafTes  between  them,  leaving  the 
feeds,  which  are  too  large  for  the  interfpace  be- 
hind.    The  wool  is  afterwards  hand-picked,  that 
It  may  be  properly  cleared  of  decayed  leaves, 
broken  feeds,  and  wool  which  has  been  flained 
and  damaged  in  the  pod  fcj.     It  is  then  packed 

into 

CiJ  It  is  a  very  flight  and  fimpk  inftrument^  and  cofts  only 
from  two  to  three  guineas. 
(cj  The  cotton  manufaaory  of  England,  fxncc  the  year 

1780, 
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into  bags  of  about  two  hundred  pounds  weight, 
and  fent  to  market. 

The  finell  grained  and  mofl  perfedly  cleaned 
cotton,  which  is  brought  to  the  EngHfh  market, 
is,  I  believe,  that  of  the  Dutch  plantations  of 
Berbice,  Dcmarara,  and  Surinam,  and  of  the 
ifland  of  Cayenne  j  but  before  the  year  1780 
England  had  no  fine  manufaftories.  In  the 
latter  end  of  that  year,  however,  cotton  wool  of 
all  kinds  found  a  ready  fale  at  the  following 
prices : 


s,   d. 

Berbice 

- 

2     I   -per  lb. 

Demarara    - 

- 

I     II     to  2  J.    I  iL 

Surinam 

- 

2    — ' 

Cayenne 

- 

2    — 

St.  Domingo 

- 

I     10 

Tobago 

- 

I     9 

Jamaica 

- 

I     7 

Since  that  time  the  prices  have  indeed  varied^ 
but  the  relative  value  has  continued  nearly  the 
fame;  that  is,  the  difference  of  price  between 
the  cotton  of  Berbice  and  that  of  Jamaica  has 
been  from  25  to  30  pr  cent,  in  favour  of  the 
former ;  a  circumftance  which  alone  fhould  con- 

17S0,  hath  made  a  rapid  improvement,  owing  to  the  large 
fpinning  machines  which  are  worked  by  water.  Thefe  re- 
quire the  cleanefl:  cotton,  as  the  fmalleft  particle  of  a  broken 
feed  breaks  the  thread  in  this  mode  of  fpinning. 

vince 
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Vinee  the  moft  bigotted  planter  of  the  Britl(h 
Weft  Indies  that,  if  he  wifhes  to  turn  his  labours 
to  account,  the  choice  of  a  better  fpecies  of  cot- 
ton, at  leaft  of  a  fort  more  eafily  cleaned  than  that 
in  general  cultivation,  is  indifpenfably  requifite. 

I  SHALL  now  bring  into  one  point  of  view  the 
feveral  particulars  attending  the  firft  coft  and 
fettlement  of  a  plantation  in  this  fort  of  huf- 
bandry,  and  the  returns  which  may  reafonably 
be  expefted  from  a  fmall  capital  thus  employed. 
I  fix  on  a  fmall  capital ;  becaufe  I  conceive  that 
a  cotton  plantation  may  be  eftablifhed  on  a  more 
moderate  fund  than  any  other ;  and  it  is  for  the 
intereft  of  the  community  that  men  of  fmall 
fortunes  fhould  be  inftrudted  how  to  employ 
their  time  and  labours  to  the  beft  advantage ; 
lince  it  is  to  fuch  men  chiefly  that  the  Weft 
•Indies  are  to  look  for  fafety  in  the  hour  of 
danger. 

It  is  prefumed  that  land  proper  for  the  growth 
of  cotton,  fituated  near  the  fea,  may  be  pur- 
chafed,  in  many  parts  of  the  Weft  Indies  (Ja- 
maica efpecially),  at  £,^  Jamaica  currency /)fr 
acre;  and  as  it  is  prudent,  in  moft  cafes,  to 
change  the  foil  after  the  third  crop,  by  replanting 
frefti  land  fd),  I  will  allot  fifty  acres  for  the  firft 

purchafe, 

fJJ  If  the  land  Is  extraordinary  good,  four  and  even  five 
annual  crops  arc  fometlmes  gathered  from  the  fame  original 
plants  i  after  which^  kllsad  of  replatiting,  it  is  not  un- 
common 
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BOOK  purchafe,  in  order  that  the  planter  may  have 
room  for  that  purpofe.  Suppofing  therefore  that 
one  half  only  is  planted  in  cotton  at  the  fame 
time,  the  capital  will  be  invefted  as  follows  : 

Coft  of  fifty  acres  of  land  j  at  ^.  5      £.     s.     d. 

currency  per  acre  -  -  250  —  -^ 
Expence   of  cleaning,   fencing, 

and  planting  25  acres,  at  ;^.  7 

_p^  acre  -  -  -  -ly^w—  — 
Plirchafe  of  twelve  negroes,  at 

g.']0  each         -  -  -     840  •—  — 


1,265  —  "~" 
One  year's  interefl,  at  6 /)fr  r^;//.       75  18  --* 
One  year's  maintenance,  cloth- 
ing, and  medical  care  of  the 
negroes        ^       -         . 


120 


Total  expenditure  in  Jamaica  cur- 
rency (equal  to  ;^.  1,040  fterling)  1,460  18  — 


common  to  cut  the  Gotten  buflies  down  to  within  three  or 
four  inches  of  the  ground,  and  mould  the  ftems  in  the  May- 
rains,  and  treat  them  afterwards  in  the  fame  manner  as  plants. 
Some  labour  is  undoubtedly  faved  by  this  praftice,  but,  in 
nine  cafes  out  often,  it  will  be  found  more  profitable  to  re- 
fort  to  frefti  land,  every  third  or  fourth  year.  I  confider,  at 
the  fame  time,  land  to  be  frefli  enough  which  has  lain  fallow, 
6r  been  ufed  in  a  different  line  of  culture  for  three  or  four 
years  together,  the  great  intention  of  changing  the  land  being 
to  get  rid  of  that  peculiar  fort  of  grub  or  worm  which  preys 
on  the  cotton-plants. 

-  The 
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The  returns  are  now  to  be  confidered : — 
In  Jamaica  it  is  commonly  reckoned  that  one 
acre  of  cotton  will  yield  annually  150  pounds 
weight,  and  in  fome  years  nearly  twice  as  much ; 
but  I  am  afraid  that,  on  an  average  of  any  con- 
fiderable  number  of  fucceffive  crops,  even  the 
former  is  too  great  an  allowance.  By  accounts 
which  I  have  procured  from  the  Bahama  iilands, 
it  appears,  that  in  1785,  17864  and  1787  (all 
which  years  were  confidered  as  favourable),  the 
produce  of  the  cotton-lands,  on  an  average,  did 
not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  per 
acre  ;    viz. 


iH 


In  1785    —    2,476 

1786  —    3,0^0 

1787  —    4,500 


acres  produced 


Cwt.  of 
Cotton. 


The  price  in  the  Bahamas  and  Jamaica  was 
the  fame,  viz.  is.  3^.  fberling  per  pound. — ■ 
Allowing  therefore  the  average  produce  per  acre 
to  be   one    hundred   weighty   the    returns   are 

thefe;  viz. 

Sterlings 
25  cwt.  at  IS.  3 d.  Rerlingper  pound   jj.  175 

Deduft  incidental   expences,   as  1 

materials  for  bagging,  colonial  >       25 
taxes,  &c.  ^^y         -         -       -J 

Remains  in  fterling  money      »       -     1 50 

Which 

fej  The  maintenance,  &c.  of  the  negroes,  after  the  firfl: 
year,  is  not  charged,  becaufe  it  is  conceived,  that  the  land  irx 
cotton  not  being  fufficient  to  find  them  in  full  employment, 

they 
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BOOK  Which  gives  an  interefl  of  upwards  of  fourteen 
^'-  per  cent,  on  the  capital;  arifing  too  from  the 
loweft-priced  cotton.  If  the  fame  calculation 
be  applied  to  cotton- wool,  of  two  fhillings  per 
pound  value  (the  prefent  price  of  the  cotton-w^ool 
of  St.  Domingo)  the  profit  on  the  capital  is' 
twenty-four  per  cent. 

From  this  difplay,  the  rapid  progrefs  which 
the  Dutch  and  French  planters  have  made  in  the 
culture  of  this  commodity,  cannot  be  thought 
extraordinary  j  but  there  remain  fome  circum- 
{lances,  of  a  iefs  favourable  nature,  to  be  taken 
into  the  account.  Of  all  the  produdions  to 
which  labour  is  applied,  the  cotton-plant  is  per- 
haps the  moft  precarious.  In  its  firfl  ftagej  it  is 
attacked  by  the  grub ;  it  is  devoured  by  cater- 
pillars in  the  fecond ;  it  is  fometimes  withered 
by  the  blaft;  and  rains  frequently  deftroy  it  both 
in  the  bloflbm  and  the  pod.  The  Bahama 
iilands  afforded  a  melancholy  inilance  of  the  un- 
certainty of  this  produdion  in  1788;  no  Iefs 
than  280  tons,  on  a  moderate  eftimate,  having 
been  devoured  by  the  worm,  between  September 
and  March,  in  that  year.  After  this  the  reader 
will  hardly  fufpect  me  of  having  rated  the  aver- 

thev  may  ra'ife  corn  and  other  articles  on  the  remaining 
twenty-five  acres,  more  than  fufficient  to  pay  for  their 
clothing  and  fupport.  it  is  ufual  even  to  raife  corn,  po- 
tatoes, &c.  between  the  ranks  of  the  cotton  buflies. 

age 
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age  produce  of  this  plant,  for  a  feries  of  years, 
too  low  *. 

With  every  difadrantage,  however,  the  de- 
mand for  cotton-wool,  for  the  Britifh  manufac- 
tories, encreafes  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  it  can- 
not be  doubted  the  cultivation  of  it,  with  the 
cautions  recommended,  will  be  found  highly  pro- 
fitable ;  the  Britifli  dominions  not  fupplying,  at 
prelent,  much  more  than  one-fourth  part  of  the 
home  demand.  If,  after  a  careful  feleftion  and 
trials  of  the  different  fpecies  of  the  feeds  already 
in  our  pofleffion,  the  cotton-wool  of  the  Britifh 
Weft  Indies  fliall  ftill  be  found  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Dutch,  no  difficulty  can  occur  in  obtain- 
ing from  them  a  better  fort.  It  is  evident  that 
the  French  cotton  lofes  its  fuperiority  in  our 

[illands,.  by  being  fown  promifcuoully  with  an 
inferior  fpecies. 

I  SHALL  conclude  the  fubjed:,  with  prefent- 

fing  to  my  readers  the  following  tables,  drawn 

[from  authentick  fources  j  which  cannot  fail  to 
furnifh  abundant  encouragement  for  fpeculation 

land  adventure. 
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*  It  has  been  fiiggefted,  that  the  ravages  of  the  worm  or 
grub  might  be  prevented  iy  rai/in^  the  ^lant  from  Jllps  or 
layers. 
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An  Account  of  foreign  Cotton-wool  imported  inii' 
the  BritiJJi  Weft  Indies^  in  Britifli  Ships, 


Years. 
1784 
1785 
1786 
1787 


lbs. 

i>i35'75o 
1,398,500 

1,346,386 

1,158,000. 


An  Account  of  Foreign  Cot  ton -wool  imported  inta 
the  Britifh  JVefl  Indies^  under  the  Freeport  A£l.- 


Years. 

lbs. 

1784-   -    - 

2,169,000' 

1785    -    - 

•    -    1.573^280 

1786    -    - 

1,962,500 

1787    -    - 

1,943,000 

An  Account  of  Cotton-zvool.,  Britijh  and  Foreign^ 
imported  from  the  Britifli  Wefi  Indies  into  Great 
Britain. 


Years. 

lbs. 

1784    -    . 

'    -    6,893,959 

1785    '    ■ 

8,204,611 

1786    -    - 

■   -   7'83o.734 

1787    »    . 

■   -   9^396,921 

An 
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^ft  Account  of  Cotton-wool  imported  into  Great 
Britain,  from  all  Parts. 

Vears.  lbs.  Suppofed  Value  in  Manufaflures. 

1784  -  11,280,338    -  1.3,950,000  fterling. 

1785  -  17,992,888     -     6,000,000 

1786  -  19,151,867     -     6,500,000 

1787  -  22,600,000*  -     7,500,000. 
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Machinery  eJlahUJlied  in  Great  Britain  {i']^'])'for 
the  Cotton  ManufaSiory. 

143  Water  Mills,  which  cofl  -  ^.715,000 
20,500  Hand-mills,  or  jennies,  for 
fpinning  the  ihute,  for  the  tvvifted 
yarn  fpun  by  the  water-mills,  (in- 
cluding buildings  and  auxiliary 
machinery) 


Total 


-     285,000 
-    £.  1,000,000 


*  Of  the  following  growths ;  viz. 

Britith  fugar  iflands      -      -  -  6,600,000 

French  and  Spanifii  fettlements  6,000,000 

Dutch  fettlements      _     -     -  -   1,700,000 

Portuguefe  fettlements     -     -  -  2,500,000 

Eaft  Indies     -     -     -     .      -  -      100,000 

Smyrna  or  Turkey    -     »     -  -  5,700,000 


22,600,000, 


y  a 


Tm 
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The  water-mills  work  286,000  fpindles, 
ahd  the  jennies  1,665,100 — Total  of  fpindles 
1,951,100.  — And  it  has  been  aflerted,  that  a 
pound  of  raw  cotton-wool  from  Demarara,  has 
been  fpun  into  356  hanks^  each  hank  being,  840 
yards;  fo  that  the  thread  would  have  extended 
169  miles^. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  computed  that  not  lefs 
than  three  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  people 
in  Great  Britain  find  full  employment  in  the 
cotton  manufadtory.  In  point  of  importance, 
therefore,  even  the  produce  and  manufadure  of 
the  great  flaple  commodity  of  this  kingdom, 
wool,  does  iiot  exceed  it  in  a  two-fold  propor- 
tion. According  to  the  information  of  a  very 
able  and  diligent  enquirer,  there  are  from  ten 
to  twelve  minions  of  ilieep  in  England.  The 
value  of  their  wool  may,  one  year  with  another, 
amount  to  £.3,000,000;  the  expence  of  manu- 
fafturing  this  is  probably  £.  9,000,000,  and  the 
total  value  £.  1 2,000,000. 


INDIGO. 


THE  Plant  which  yields  the  valuable  com- 
modity called  Indigo  (probably  fo  named  from 
India,  where  it  was  firil  known  to  be  manufac- 
tured) 


II.^ 
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tured  *)  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  all  the  Weft 
fedies.  In  the  Britifli  Sugar  Iflands,  they  reckon 
three  diftin6t  fpecies :  the  Wild,  Guatimala,  and 
French.  The  firft  is  laid  to  be  the  hardieft,  and 
the  dye  extrafted  from  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  of 
the  beft  quality,  both  in  colour  and  clofenefs  of 
grain  j  but  one  of  the  other  two  fpecies-  is  com- 
monly preferred  by  the  planter,  as  yielding  a 
greater  return ;  and  of  thofe,  the  French  furpaffes 
the  Guatimala  in  quantity ;  but  yields  to  it  in 
finenefs  of  grain  and  beauty  of  colour  (f) . 

That  the  richeft  foil  produces  the  moft  luxu- 
riant plant,  and  that  good  feafons  accelerate  its 
growth,  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted  5  but,  ob- 
ferving  its  long  tap-root,  and  fpontaneous  growth, 
in  almoft  every  dryland  barren  favannah,  I  am 
convinced  it  will  thrive  on  foils  that  are  fit  for 

•  L'Abbe  ELayBal  by  a  grofs  miftake  aflerts,  that  the  plant 
itfelf  was  originally  cjirried  to  the  Weft  Indies  from  the  Eaft. 
It  wa-3  found  growing  fpontaneoufly  in  all  parts  of  St. 
Domingo,  by  Columbias  hinafelf,  on  the  firft  difcov^ry  of  the 
Weft  Indies;  and  was  indigenous  alfo  in  Mexico,  and  other 
parts  of  the  continent,  as  appears  from  the  teftimony  of  Pet. 
Martyr  and  all  the  early  Spanifti  writers,  not  one  of  whom 
does  it  feem  that  L'Abbe  Raynal  ever  read. 

(f)  The  luild  indigo  (indlgofera  argentea)  has  ftiort 
crooked  pods  and  black  feeds :  the  Guatimala  is  diftinguiftied 
by  the  rednefs  of  the  ftalk,  and  the  colour  of  the  feeds,  which 
is  green.  This  is  the  indigofera  difptrma  of  Linnaeus.  The 
French  is  a  fhort  bufliy  plant,  with  roundifh  leaves.  It  has 
long  crooked  pods,  and  its  feeds  are  yellow.  The  French 
call  it  Indigo  franc.  It  is  the  indigofera  tin^oria  of  Linnaeus. 
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BOOK  nothing  elfe.  The  longed  dry  weather  will  not 
totally  kill  it ;  though  much  water  will  have  that 
efFeft,  if  fuifered  to  remain  long  on  the  plant. 

The  cultivation  and  manufadure  are  con- 
duced in  the  following  manner : 

The  land  being  properly  cleared  of  weeds,  &c. 
is  hoed  into  fmall  trenches  of  two  or  three  inches 
in  depth,  and  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  afunder; 
in  the  bottom  of  v^hich,  the  feeds  are  ftrewed 
by  the  hand,  and  covered  lightly  with  mould ; 
but  as  the  plants  flioot,  the  field  m.uft  be  fre- 
quently weeded  and  kept  conilantly  clean,  until 
they  rife  and  fpread  fufficiently  to  cover  the 
ground.  A  bufhel  of  feed  is  fufficient  for  four 
or  five  acres  of  land. 

In  the  Weft  Indies,  the  befl  feafon  for  plant- 
ing is  fuppofed  to  be  the  month  of  March,  but 
the  plant  will  flourifh  at  any  other  period ;  and, 
if  fown  in  new  land,  will  come  to  full  blofTom 
(and  it  is  then  in  perfedion)  in  about  three 
calendar  months.  In  the  fouthern  provinces  of 
America,  the  feafon  for  planting  depends  greatly 
on  the  nature  of  the  fpring,  which  varies  much  in 
thofe  countries.  If  the  plants  appear  above 
ground  by  the  firfl  day  of  March,  they  will  be 
fit  for  cutting  about  the  twentieth  of  Auguft ; 
and  are  fometimes  equal  to  the  befl  in  the  Wefl 
Indies. 

There  is  this  difference,  however,  between 
the  two  countries  i  that  in  the  Weft  Indies,  in 
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feafonable  fituations,  they  have  fometimes  four 
cuttings  in  the  year  from  the  fame  roots,  where- 
as in  North  America  they  have  never  more  than 
two,  and  not  often  more  than  one.  The  plant 
is  a  child  of  the  fun,  and  can  be  cultivated,  I 
doubt,  with  great  advantage,  no  where  but  with- 
in the  tropicks  (g). 

But  that  fun  which  thus  improves  and  invigo- 
rates the  plant,  propagates  at  the  fame  time  an 
infed  deftruaive  to  it.  This  is  a  fpecies  of  grub 
or  worm,  which  becomes  a  fly,  and  preys  on  the 
leaves,  and  never  fails,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  to  dif- 
appoint  the  planter's  expeclations  the  fecond  year 
upon  the  fame  land  :  the  only  remedy  is  to  change 
the  foil  every  year.  The  want  of  due  attention  ta 
this  important  circunaftance,  has  probably  been 
one  of  the  caufes  that  fo  many  perfons  have 
failed  of  late  years  in  their  attempts  to  revive 
the  culture  of  this  valuable  commodity. 

If  this  deftruftive  peft  be  happily  prevented, 
or  greatly  mitigated,  the  produce  ^^^r  acre  of  the 
firft  cutting,  will  be  about  eighty  pounds  weight 
of  what  the  French  call  pgeons-neck ;  or  about 
fixty  pounds  of  a  quality  equal  to  the  Guatimala. 
The  produce  in  North  America  is  fometimes 

Cg)  The  ratoons,  or  fubfequent  growths  from  the  fame 
plants,  ripen  in  fix  or  eight  weeks ;  but  the  produce  diminiflies 
faft  after  the  fecond  cutting,  fo  that  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary 
to  few  the  feeds  anew  every  year. 

y  4  nearly 
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BOOK  nearly  as  much;  but  when  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter falls  to  6o%  the  returns  there  are  very  un- 
certain, both  in  quality  and  quantity;  a  greater 
heat  being  abfolutely  neceffary  both  for  vegeta- 
tion and  maceration.  The  yielding  for  the  fub- 
fequent  cuttings  fomewhat  diminilhes ;  but  in 
Jamaica  and  St.  Domingo,  if  the  land  is  new, 
about  300  \hs.  per  acre  of  the  fecond  quality,  may 
be  expedted  annually,  from  all  the  cuttings 
together,  and  four  negroes  are  fufficient  to  carry 
on  the  cultivation  of  five  acres,  befides  doing 
other  occafional  work,  fufficient  to  reimburfe  the 
expences  of  their  maintenance  and  clothing. 

The  procefs  for  obtaining  the  dje  is  generally 
conduded  in  two  ciflerns,  which  are  placed  like 
two  fleps,  the  one  afcending  to  the  other.  The 
higheft  (which  is  alfo  the  longeft)  is  called  the 
Jieeper ;  and  its  dimenfions  are  about  fixteen  feet 
fquare,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  in  depth.  There 
is  an  aperture  near  the  bottom  for  difcharging  the 
fluid  into  the  fecond,  which  is  called  the  battery^ 
and  is  commonly  about  twelve  feet  fquare,  and 
four  and  a  half  in  depth.  Cifterns  of  thefe  di- 
menfions, are  proper  for  about  feven  acres  of  the 
plant :  but  if  ftone  work  cannot  eafily  be  erected 
for  want  of  materials,  vats  of  llrong  timber,  well 

fecured  from  leakage,  will  anfwer  as  well  (h). 

The 

(h)  There  is  alfo  required  a  lime-vat,  fix  by  eight  feet 
fquare,  and  four  feet  deep ;  and  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve, 
that  the  tap  or  plug  hole  ought  to  be  placed  at  leall  eight 
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The  plants  are  cut  with  reap-hooks  or  fickles, 
a  few  inches  above  the  root  (i) ,  and  placed  by 
Jlrata  in  the  fteeper,  until  it  is  about  three  parts 
full.  They  are  then  flrongly  prelTed  down  by 
boards  or  planks,  which  are  wedged  or  loaded,  to 
prevent  the  plants  from  buoying  up  ;  and  as 
much  water  is  admitted  as  the  weed  will  imbibe, 
until  it  is  covered  four  or  five  inches  deep,  and 
in  this  ftate  it  is  left  to  ferment,  until  the  pulp  is 
extraded:  but  the  utmoft  attention  and  nice 
management  are  now  required  ;  for,  if  the  fluid  is 
drawn  off  too  foon,  much  of  the  pulp  is  left  be- 
hind ;  and  if  the  fermentation  is  too  long  con- 
tinued, the  tender  tops  of  the  weeds  occafion 
putrefadion,  bywhich  all  the  dye  is  deflroyed. 

To  obtain  a  certain  knowledge  therefore  of 
the  proper  degree  of  fermentation,  has  hitherto 

inches  from  the  bottom,  to  leave  fufficient  room  for  the  lime 
to  fubfide,  before    the  lime-water  is  drawn   off  into   the 

battery. 

Ci)  Some  perfons  are  of  opinion  that  the  plants  (liould 
not  be  cut  nearer  the  ground  than  fix  inches,  and  that  a  few- 
branches  fhould  be  left  on  the  ftem. — This  pradice,  they 
fa.y,  will  draw  up  the  fap  better,  and  produce  a  more  luxu- 
riant ratoon  than  when  a  naked  ftalk  only  is  left.  During  the 
firft  cutting  it  is  ufual  to  leave  fome  of  the  moft  flouriflaing 
ftalks  for  feed,  which  ought  not  to  be  gathered  until  it  is  well 
hardened  in  the  pod. — It  generally  requires  ten  bufliels  of 
the  pod  to  produce  a  fingle  bufhel  of  clean  dry  feed  fit  for 
fowing.  It  may  alfo  be  obferved,  that  many  indigo  planters 
have  a  notion  that  the  plant  yields  the  greateft  quantity  of 
the  dye,  when  cut  at  the  full  of  the  moon.— Of  this  fa&.  I 
can  affert  nothing  of  my  own  knowledge. 
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been  the  grand  defideratum  of  the  cultivator. 
Repeated  experiments  for  this  purpofe,  were  made 
feme  years  ago  in  the  iiland  of  Hifpaniola,  under 
the  fan6tion  and  encouragement  of  the  Chamber 
of  Agriculture,  and  inftruftions  (which  were  faid 
to  be  praftifed  with  great  fuccefs  by  MefTrs. 
Dangdale  and  Mongon,  indigo  planters  in  that 
iiland)  were  publiihed  by  authority,  to  this 
effed : 

"After  the  Indigo  has  been  fleeped  in  the 
ciftern  eight  or  nine  hours,  draw  off  a  little  of  the 
water,  and  with  a  pen  dipped  into  it,  make  a  few 
ftrokes  upon  white  paper.  The  firft  will  probably 
be  high  coloured,  in  which  cafe  the  indigo  is  not 
fufficiently  fermented ;  this  operation  is  to  be  re- 
peated every  quarter  of  an  hour,  until  it  lofes  its 
colour ;  when  it  is  arrived  at  the  true  point  of 
fermentation." 

It  is  aftonilhing  that  an  experiment  fo  fimple 
in  itfelf,  if  it  anfwers,  (hould  have  been  for  fo 
many  years  unknown  to  the  indigo  planters  in 
general ;  and  1  confefs,  that,  although  I  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  giving  it  a  trial,  I  am  myfelf 
fomewhat  doubtful  of  its  efficacy.  The  follow- 
ing method,  which  I  give  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Lediard,  is,  I  conceive,  attended  with  much 
greater  certainty : 

"  Let  a  fmall  hole  be  made  in  the  fteeper,  fix 
or  eight  inches  from  the  bottom,  excluiive  of  the 

opening 
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opening  or  aperture  for  drawing  off  the  impreg- 
nated water;  let  this  hole  likewife  be  flopped 
with  a  plug,  yet  not  fo  firmly  but  that  a  fmail 
ftream  may  be  permitted  to  ooze  through  it. 
After  the  plants  have  been  fleeped  fome  hours, 
the  fluid  oozing  out  will  appear  beautifully  green, 
and  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  ciftern,  from  whence 
it  drops  into  the  battery,  it  will  turn  of  a  cop- 
perifh  colour.  This  copperilh  hue,  as  the  fer- 
mentation continues,  will  gradually  afcend  up- 
wards to  the  plug,  and  when  that  circumflance 
is  perceived,  it  is  proper  to  flop  the  fermenta- 
tion. 

"  During  the  progrefs  of  this  part  of  the 
buiinefs,  particular  attention  fliould  be  paid  to 
the  fmell  of  the  liquor  which  weeps  from  the 
aperture  ;  for  ftiould  it  difcover  any  fournefs,  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  let  the  fermented  liquor  run 
immediately  into  the  battery,  and  lime  water  of 
fufiicient  flrength  muft  be  added  to  it,  until  it 
has  loft  its  fournefs  As  it  is  running  off,  it  will 
appear  green,  mixed  with  a  bright  yellow,  or 
llraw  colour,  but  in  the  battery  it  will  be  of  a 
moft  beautiful  green." 

The  tinfture  being  thus  difcharged  into  the 
battery,  it  is  there  churned  or  agitated,  until  the, 
dye  begins  to  granulate,  or  float  in  little  flakes 
on  the  water.  This  was  formerly  done  in  Ja- 
maica with  manual  labour,  by  means  of  paddles, 

and. 
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BOOK  ^"^>  i^  th«  French"  illands,  by  buckets  or  cylin- 
V.  ders  fixed  to  long  poles; — but  far  more  con- 
venient machines  are  now  conftruded,  in  which 
the  levers  are  worked  by  a  cog-wheel,  and  kept 
in  motion  by  a  horfeor  a  mule.  When  the  fluid 
has,  by  fuch  means,  been  well  churned  for  the 
fpace  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and,  being 
tried  in  a  cup  or  plate,  appears  curdled  or  co- 
agulated, a  flrong  impregnation  of  lime-water  is 
gradually  added,  not  only  to  promote  a  fepara- 
tion,  but  likewife  to  fix  the  colour  and  preferve 
it  from  putrefadion.  But  the  planters  (as 
Brown  obferves)  "  muffc  carefully  diftinguifh  the 
different  ftages  of  this  part  of  the  operation  alfo, 
and  attentively  examine  the  appearance  and  co- 
lour as  the  work  advances,  for  the  grain  palTes 
gradually  from  a  greeniQi  to  a  fine  purple,  which 
is  the  proper  colour  when  the  liquor  is  fufhciently 
worked ;  too  fmall  a  degree  of  agitation  leaving 
the  indigo  green  and  coarfe  ;  while  too  vigorous 
an  adion  brings  it  to  be  almofl  black." 

The  liquor  being  properly  and  fufficiently 
worked,  and  the  pulp  granulated,  it  is  left  un- 
difhurbed  until  the  flakes  or  fiocula  fettle  at  the 
bottom,  when  the  incumbent  water  is  drawn 
off,  and  the  indigo  diftributed  into  fmall  linen 
bags  to  drain,  after  which  it  is  carefully  put  into 
little  fquare  boxes  or  moulds,  and  fuffered  to 

dry 
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dry  gradually  in  the   fhade  j  and  this  finifhes 
the  manufadure*. 

To  what  has  been  faid  above  of  the  nature  of 
the  plant,  fuiting  itfelf  to  every  foil,  and  pro- 
ducing four  cuttings  in  the  year,  if  we  add  the 
cheapnefs  of  the  buildings,  apparatus  and  labour, 
and  the  great  value  of  the  commodity,  there  will 
feem  but  little  caufe  for  wonder  at  the  fplendid 
accounts  which  are  tranfmitted  down  to  us  con- 
cerning the  great  opulence  of  the  firft  Indigo 
planters.     Allowing  the  produce  of  an  acre  to  be 
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*  The  foUovring  obfervations  of  Dr.  Roxburgh  of  Bengal, 
concerning  the  firft  procefs,  feem  to  have  been  made  with 
great  accuracy  :  "  When  the  indigo  plant  is  committed  to 
cold  water  in  the  fteeping  vat,  the  following  appearances  take 
place :  in  a  few  hours  a  flight  motion  begins  to  fhew  itfelf 
throughout  the  body  of  liquor— the  bulk  encreafes  con- 
fiderably,  with  fome additional  heat;  air  bubbles  are  gener 
rated,  fome  of  which  remain  on  the  furface,  and  gradually 
coUeft  into  patches  of  froth — a  thin  violet  or  copper  coloured 
pellicle  or  cream  makes  its  appearance  between  the  patches  of 
froth,  and  foon  after,  the  thin  film  which  forms  the  cover- 
ing of  the  bubbles  compofing  the  froth  begins  to  be  deeply- 
tinged  with  a  fine  blue  :  the  liquor  from  the  beginning  will 
have  been  acquiring  a  green  colour,  and  now  it  will  appear, 
when  viewed  falling  from  one  veflel  to  another,  of  a  bright 
yellowifti  green,  and  will  readily  pafs  the  clofeft  filter  until 
the  action  of  the  air  makes  it  turbid,  a  proof  that  the  bafe  of 
the  colour  is  now  perfectly  diflblved  in  the  watery  menftruum. 
This  is  the  time  for  letting  off  the  vat— the  fermentation 
however  continues,  and  large  quantities  of  fi'Oth  are  formed. 
The  fmell  now  becomes  very  offenfive,"  &c.  &C. 

Bancroft  on  Permanent  Colours,  Appendix. 43a. 
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500  lbs.  and  the  produce  no  more  than  4  j.  fter-* 
ling /)^r  pound,  the  grofs  projfits  of  twenty  acres 
will  be  £,  1 ,200,  produced  by  the  labour  of  only 
lixteen  negroes,  and  on  a  capital  in  land  and 
buildings,  fcarce  defervirig  confideration. 

Such,  without  doubt,  will  be  the  reader's  firft 
refleftions.     Unhappily,   however,   the    golden 
hopes  which  fpeculations  like  thefe  have  raifed  in 
the  minds  of  thoufands,  have  vanilhed  on  actual 
experiment,  like  the  vifions  of  the  morning.     I 
think  I  have  myfelf,  in  the  courfe  of  eighteen 
years  refidence  in  the  Weft  Indies,  known  at  leaft 
twenty  perfons  commence  Indigo  planters,  not 
one  of  whom  has  left  a  trace  by  which  I  can 
how  point  out  where  his  plantation  was  fituated, 
except  perhaps  the  remains  of  a  ruined  ciftern 
covered  by  weeds,  and  defiled  by  reptiles.  Many 
of  them  too  were  men  of  knowledge,  forefight-, 
and  property.     That  they  failed  is  certain,  but 
of  the  caufes  of  their  failure,  I  confefs  I  can  give 
no  fatisfadory  account.     I  was  told  that  difap- 
pointment  trod  clofe  at  their  heels  at  every  ftep. 
At  one  time  the  fermentation  was  too  long  con- 
tinued 5  at  another,  the  liquor  was  drawn  off  too 
foon.     Now  the  pulp  was  not  duly  granulated, 
and  now  it  was  worked  too  much.     To  thefe  in- 
conveniences, for  which  practice  would  doubtlefs 
have  found  a  remedy,  were  added  others  of  a 
much  greater  magnitude :  the  mortality  of  the 
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negroes  from  the  vapour  of  the  fermented  liquor,  chap. 
(an  alarming  circumftance,  that)  as  I  am  inform-  ^^* 
ed  both  by  the  French  and  Englilli  planters,  con- 
ftantly  attends  the  procefs)  the  failure  of  the 
feafons,  and  the  ravages  of  the  worm. — Thefe,  or 
fome  of  thefe  evils,  drove  them  at  length  to 
other  purfuits,  where  induflry  might  find  a  furer 
recompencei 

Their  hiftory,  however,  furnifhes  a  new  il- 
luftration  to  a  very  trite  but  important  remark, 
that  a  manufadure  once  deftroyed,  fcarce  ever 
takes  root  again  in  the  fame  country.  Of  the 
caufes  from  which  the  general  culture  and  ma- 
nufadture  of  Indigo,  was  relinquifhed  in  Jamaica, 
enough  has  been  faid  by  other  writers :  yet  the 
fame  arguments  which  induced  the  Britilh  Go- 
vernment to  burthen  this  commodity  with  duties 
under  which  it  funk,  are  ftill  urged  in  the  cafe 
of  other  colonial  produfts,  and  will  continue  to 
be  urged,  until  the  fame  fate  attends  many  of 
them  as  attended  Indigo.  Of  the  monftrous 
folly  and  impoHcy  of  loading  with  high  dutie* 
an  article  fo  effentially  necelTary  to  the  Britifli 
woollen  manufactory,  (putting  colonial  confide- 
rations  out  of  the  queftion)  the  Mother  Country 
is,  I  believe,  at  length  fufficiently  convinced,  the 
quantity  of  Indigo  annually  imported  into  Great 
Britain,  from  ail  parts  of  the  world,  being,  I 
believe,  one  million  and  a  half  of  pounds,  of 

which 
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BOOK  which  five  parts  in  {even,  aire  purchafed  mth 
^^"j  ready  money  of  ftrangers  and  rivals  fkj  ! 

fij  Soon  after  the  fecond  edition  of  this  work  was  printed, 
my  learned  friend,  Dr.  Edward  Bancroft,  F.  R.  S.  favoured 
the  publick  with  his  *'  Experimental  Refearches  concerning 
*'  the  Philofophy  of  Permanent  Colours,"  a  work  of  infinite 
refearch  and  merit;  in  an  Appendix  to  Avhich,  he  gives  an 
abftraia  of  a  botanical  defcription,   by  Dr.  Roxburgh   of 
Bengal,  of  a  new  fpecies  of  nerzum  (rofe  bay)  found  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  the    leaves  of  which  yield  excellent  indigo. 
This  account  however  is  chiefly  interefting  to  the  planters  of 
the  Weft  Indies,  as  containing  fome  experiments  and  opinions 
which  lead  to  an  improved  method  of  extrafting  the  common 
indigo  fy  means  of  a  boiling  ■procefs ;  for  it  being  found  that  the 
leaves  of  the  neritm  would  not  yield  their  colour  except  to 
boiling  water,  it  was  judged  by  analogy  that  the  fcalding  pro- 
cefs might  be  advantageoufly  applied  alfo  to  the  common 
indigo  plant,  and  the  refult  has  exceeded  expeftation  :   "  by 
*'  the    fcalding    procefs   (obferves  Dr.  Roxburgh)   I  have 
**  always,   on  a  fmall  fcale,  made  from  the  common  indigo 
"  plant,  better  indigo  than  I  could  by  fermentation,  and  in 
*'  one  fourth  of  the  time;  and  what  is  alfo  of  great  im- 
"  portance,  without  the  fmalleft  degree  of  the  pernicious 
"  effluvia  which  attends  the  rnanufadure  of  indigo  by  fer-> 
"  mentation  ;  and  moreover,  the  twigs  apd  leaves  themfelves 
"  of  the  indigo  plant  burn  fiercely,  after  having  been  well 
"  dried,  and  will  carry  on  the  operation  without  requiring 
"  any  great  addition  of  other  fuel." 

In  another  place  Dr.  Roxburgh  obferves,  "  that  the 
'•  Hindoos  throughout  the  northern  provinces  or  circars 
*'  make  all  their  indigo  by  means  of  hot  water,  and  pre- 
*'  cipitate  with  a  cold  infufion  of  the  bark  of  the  jambalong 
*'  tree,  yet,  notwithftanding  the  inferiority  of  this  bark  as  an 
**  aftringent,  when  its  effefts  are  compared  with  thofe  of  lime- 
"  water,  I  have  always  found  their  indigo  to  be  of  a  very 
"  excellent  quality,  and  very  light ;  a  cubic  inch  weighing 
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SO  many  treatifes  have  been  written  on  the 
hiftory  of  coifee;  its  introdudion  into  the  Weft 
Indies  has  been  fo  fully  traced  by  fome  writers, 
and  its  properties  fo  ably  inveftigated  by  others, 
(above  all,  by  my  learned  friend  Dr.  Benjamin 
Mofeley)  as  hardly  to  leave  me  the  poffibility  of 
offering  any  thing  new  on  thofe  fubjefts.  The 
few  obfervations  therefore  which  1  fhall  prefent 
to  my  readers  concerning  this  berry,  will  relate 
principally  to  its  culture  ;  and  thefe  being  chiefly 
founded  on  adual  experience,  may  perhaps  afford 
fome  ufeful  information.  The 


*'  only  about  no  grains,  and  being  of  a  blue  violet  colour. 
"  The  fuperior  quality  of  this  indigo  muft  alone  be  imputed 
"  to  the  nature  of  the  procefs  by  which  the  colour,  or 
"  rather  bafe  of  the  colour,  is  extrafled  from  the  plant;  for 
"  their  apparatus  is  very  inconvenient." 

*'  Befides  the  fuperior  quality  of  the  indigo  obtained  by 
"  the  fcalding  procefs,  the  quantity  is  generally  increafed  by 
"  it ;  moreover  the  health  of  the  labourer  in  this  ivay  is  not 
"  endangered,  as  in  the  fermenting  procefs,  by  conftant  and 
"  copious  exhalations  of  putrid  miafma  :  the  heat  employed 
*'  expels  moft  of  the  fixed  air  during  the  fcalding,  which 
"  renders  a  very  fmall  degree  of  agitation,  and  very  little  of  the 
'•  precipitant  necefTary,  The  operation  can  alfo  be  performed 
"  two  or  three  times  a  day  upon  a  large  fcale  ;  and  laftly,  the 
*♦  indigo  itfelf  dries  quickly  without  acquiring  any  bad  fmell, 
"  or  putrid  unwholefomie  tendency." 

Surely  thefe  obfervations  deferve  the  moll  ferious  attention 
of  the  planters  in  the  EritiOi  Weft-Indies ! 

Vol,  II.  Z 
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The  admirers  of  coffee  have  long  lamented 
the  inferiority  of  the  Weft  Indian  to  that  of 
Mocha.  That  many  of  the  complaints  with 
which  the  publick  are  amufed  on  this  fubjecSt, 
arife  from  affedation,  T  have  not  a  doubt.  At 
the  fame  time,  it  muft  be  admitted  that  the 
charge  is  not  entirely  without  foundation,  inaf- 
much  as  the  Weft  Indian  coffee  is  frequently 
drank  within  twelve  months  after  it  has  been 
gathered  from  the  tree ;  and  that  the  flavour 
improves  by  age,  there  is  not  a  coffee  planter  in 
the  Weft  Indies  fo  bigotted  to  his  own  poffeflions, 
as  wholly  to  deny. 

But  the  notion  that  the  coffee  itfelf  is  natu- 
rally inferior  to  that  of  the  Eaft,  as  being  the 
produd:ion  of  a  coarfer  and  lefs  valuable  fpecies 
of  the  tree,  needs  no  other  refutation  than  the 
circumftance  related  by  the  celebrated  gardener, 
Mr.  Miller,  "  that  from  plants  brought  from  the 
"  Weft  Indies,  and  raifed  in  Englilh  hot-houfes, 
"  coffee  berries  have  been  produced,  which,  at  a 
"  proper  age,  were  found  to  furpafs  the  very  beft 
"  Mocha  that  could  be  procured  in  Great  Bri- 
"  tain."  It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  whole 
difference  depends  on  the  foil  and  climate,  mode 
of  curing,  and  age. 

It  appears,  on  the  authority  of  Le  Roque  and 
other  writers,  that  the  Arabian  coffee  is  pro- 
duced in  a  very  dry  climate  i  and  flourilhes  moft 
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on  a  fandy  foil,  or  on  mountainous  Hopes,  which 
give  an  eafy  conveyance  to  the  rains.  The  pro- 
priety of  choofing  fimilar  fituations  in  the  Weft 
Indies  (if  a  fmall  berry,  beft  fuited  for  the  Eng- 
Hfh  market,  is  expeded)  is  juftified  by  the  expe- 
rience of  every  coffee  planter. 

A  RICH  deep  foil,  frequently  meliorated  by 
fhowers,  will  produce  a  luxuriant  tree,  and  a 
greab  crop  ;  but  the  beans,  which  are  large,  and 
of  a  dingy  green,  prove,  for  many  years,  rank  and 
vapid.  It  is  fmgular,  however,  that  the  North 
Americans  prefer  this  fort  to  any  other,  and,  as 
they  have  hitherto  been  the  beft  cuftomers  at 
the  Weft  Indian  markets,  the  planters  naturally 
enough  have  applied  their  labours  to  that  culti- 
vation which  turned  to  the  beft  account. 

Happily  for  the  coffee  planters  of  the  Britifli 
Weft  Indies,  the  Englidi  market,  by  a  prudent 
conceffion  of  Government  in  1783,  was  rendered 
more  open  to  them.  Before  that  period,  the 
duties  and  excife  on  the  importation  and  con- 
fumption  of  Britiih  plantation  coffee  in  Great 
Britain  were  no  lefs  than  480  per  cent,  on  its 
then  marketable  value.  Under  fuch  exa6tions, 
its  cultivation  in  our  fugar  illands  muft  (but  for 
the  American  market)  have  ftiared  the  fame  fate 
as  that  of  Indigo.  The  great  and  important  re» 
duftion  of  one  lliilling  a  pound  from  the  excife 
duties,  created  an  immediate  and  wonderful 
Z  2  change; 
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change;  and  while  it  promoted  the  intereft  ot 
the  planter,  it  even  augmented  the  revenue  off 
the  Hate  ;  more  than  double  the  quantity  of 
coffee  having  been  brought  to  entiy  in  1784 
than  was  entered  in  the  year  preceding;  increaf- 
ing  the  fum  total  of  the  duties  [though  reduced 
two-thirds)  from  ;^=  2,869.  10s.  loid.tojT.jyioo 
1 5  i.  9  J. ;  an  important  proof,  among  others, 
how  frequently  heavy  taxation  defeats  its  Own 
purpofe  1 

As  the  Britifh  demand  has  thiis  increafed,  fo, 
6n  the  other  hand,  the  American  has  declined, 
having,  as  I  conceive,  been  transferred  in  a  great 
meafure  to  the  foreign  iflands.  It  is  now  there- 
fore become  the  interefl:  of  the  planter  to  change 
his  fyftem,  by  fuiting  the  nature  of  his  commo- 
dity to  the  tafte  of  his  new  cuIlomCrs. 

This,  it  is   true,  is  not  within  the  power  of 
every  man,  whofe  plantation  is  already  fettled, 
to  accomplifh  ;  but  affuredly  it  is  a  very  impoi'- 
tant  objed  to  fuch  perfons  as  may  hiive  it  in 
contemplation  to  adventure  in  this  line  of  culti- 
vation (in  a  country,  v^here  every  fpecies  of  foi-ly 
and  choice  of  fituation,  may  be  found)  to  kno^ 
beforehand   how   to   employ   their   money  and 
labour  to  the  greateft  advantage. 
-CoFFK  E  indeed  will  thrive  in  every  foil  in  the 
Weft  Indies ;   a  cold   ftiff  clay,  and  a  fliallo<v 
mould  on  a  hot  marie,  excepted.    In  broth  which, 
'  the 
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the  leaves  turn  yellow,  and  the  t^ees  perlfli,  or 
prodiice  nothing ;  but  the  beft  and  higheft-fla- 
VQured  fruit  is  unqueftionably  the  growth  of 
either  a  warm  gravelly  mould,  a  Tandy  loam,  or 
the  dry  red  hills  which  are  found  in  almoft  every 
ifland  of  the  Wefi:  Indies,  Jamaica  efpecially, 
Frequent  (howers  of  rain,  however,  ar?  friendly 
to  its  growth,  but  if  water  remains  long  about 
the  roots,  the  tree  will  decay  and  perifh. 

If  the  land  be  frelh  and  naturally  good,  co^ee 
plants  may  be  fet  out  at  all  feafons  of  the  year, 
even  in  dry  weather,  and  they  will  thrive  in  any 
iituation,  provided  it  be  fcreened  from  the  north 
winds,  which  often  deftroy  the  blolTom;  and 
fometimes,  ir^  the  after  part  qf  the  year  when 
thofe  winds  prevail  moft,  entirely  ftrip  the  tree 
of  both  fryit  ^nd  leaves ;  blaftin_g  ir^  a  moiTient 
all  the  hop^s  of  the  planter, 

The  ufual  mode  of  planting  is,  to  line  out  thq 
land  into  fquares  of  eight  feet ;  in  other  words, 
to  fow  the  feeds,  or  fet  out  the  young  plants, 
eight  feet  diftant  from  each  other  on  all  fides, 
which  gives  fix  hundred  and  eighty  trees  to  eacU 
acre ;  and,  where  young  plants  are  eafily  procured, 
they  are  preferred  to  berries.  The  plants  which 
are  intended  to  be  fet  put  are  generally  fele<5ted  of 
about  two,  feet  in  height.  They  are  cut  off  ten 
inches  above  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  cars 
']^  |:ak?n  to  dig  them  up,  with  the  roots  as  entire 
Z  3  as 
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as  pofTible.  The  holes  in  which  they  are  fet,  are 
made  large  enough  to  hold  the  lower  part  of  the 
ftem  and  all  the  roots  ;  and  the  upper  fibres  are 
buried  about  two  inches  under  the  furface.  But, 
although  eight  feet  be  the  ufual  diftance  of  fet- 
ting  out  the  plants  in  all  foils,  it  is  frequently 
found,  in  rich  lands,  that  the  trees,  as  they  grow 
to  maturity,  become,  from  their  luxuriance,  fo 
clofely  intermingled  together,  as  to  impede  the 
free  paffage  of  thearr :  In  fuch  cafes  it  is  thought 
advifeable  to  cut  down  every  fecond  row,  within 
ten  or  twelve  inches  of  the  ground,  and  by  well 
moulding  the  flumps,  they  will  furnifh  a  fuccef- 
lion  of  healthy  young  trees,  while  the  rows  which 
ire  left  will  bear  much  better  for  the  room  which 
is  given  them.  Old  plantations  (or  walks  as  they 
are  called)  cut  down  in  this  manner,  not  dug  up 
and  replanted,  will  give  a  tolerable  crop  the  fe- 
cond  year ;  and  the  operation  may  be  frequently 
repeated. 

In  the  cultivation  of  a  young  walk,  the  ge- 
neral and  moft  approved  fyftem  is  to  keep  the 
trees  perfedly  clear  of  fuckers,  and  to  rear  one 
ftem  only  frorii  one  root.  If,  therefore,  a  healthy 
fhoot  fprings  near  the  ground,  all  the  original 
plant  is  cut  off  clofe  above  it,  by  which  means, 
when  the  plant  is  moulded,  the  root  becomes 
well  covered.  At  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet, 
which  the  plants  generally  attain  the  third  year, 
8  the 
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the  trees  are  topped.  At  this  height,  a  fmgle 
ftem  gives  from  thirty-fix  to  forty-two  bearing 
branches,  and  the  pruning  required  annually,  is 
to  leave  nothing  but  thofe  branches. 

From  what  has  been  faid  concerning  the  effed 
of  a  difference  of  feafons,  it  mud  be  difficult  to 
fix  on  the  average  produce  of  a  coffee  plantation 
by  the  acre.  In  rich  and  fpungy  foils  a  lingle 
tree  has  been  known  to  yield  from  fix  to  eight 
pounds  of  coffee  :  I  mean  when  pulped  and 
dried.  In  a  different  fituation,  a  pound  and  a 
quarter  from  each  tree,  on  an  average,  is  great 
yielding  ;  but  then  the  coffee  is  infinitely  better 
in  point  of  flavour.  The  following  is,  I  believe, 
on  a  medium,  as  accurate  a  calculation  as  the 
fubjedl  will  admit.  Coffee  trees  raifed  from 
old  trees,  in  lands  neither  very  poor  nor  very 
rich,  bear  the  fecond.  year  from  the  new  growth 
3 go  pounds  weight  per  acre,  500  pounds  the 
third  year,  and  from  6  to  70Q  pounds  the  fourth. 
If  the  trees  are  raifed  from  young  plants,  no 
produce  is  to  be  expected  until  the  third  year 
from  the  planting  j  when  they  will  yield  very 
little  i  the  fourth  year,  about  700  pounds.  The 
average  annuaj  produce  per  acre  after  that  pe- 
riod, if  the  walk  is  properly  attended  to,  may  be 
reckoned  at  750  pounds:  and  one  negro  is  well 
a^ieto  take  proper  care  of  an  acre  and  a  half. 

Z  4  We 
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We  are  now  come  to  the  moft  important  bu- 
fmefs  of  the  coffee  planter,  /.  e.  the  gathering  in 
his  crop,  and  the  mode  of  curing  it  for  market. 
The  pradice  in  Arabia,  according  to  Le  Roque, 
is  as  follows:- — "  When  the  planters  perceive 
that  the  fruit  is  come  to  maturity,  they  fpread 
cloths  under  the  trees,  which  they  fhake  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  ripe  fruit  drops  off.  The 
berries  thus  collefted  are  afterwards  fpread  upon 
mats,  and  expofed  to  the  fan  with  the  pulp  on 
the  berries,  until  they  are  perfedly  dry,  which 
requires  a  confiderable  time ;  after  which,  the 
beans  are  extricated  from  its  outward  incum- 
brance by  the  preffure  of  a  large  and  heavy  Hone 
roller,  when  they  are  again  dried  in  the  fun  j  for 
the  planters  confider,  that,  unlefs  coffee  be  tho- 
roughly dry,  there  is  danger  of  its  heating.  It  is 
then  winnowed  with  a  large  fan,  and  packed  for 
.fale." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  fimple  method 
muft  be  infinitely  fuperior  to  any  other  for  pre- 
fervingthe  genuine  flavour  of  the  berry;  but  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  additional  price 
which  the  planter  might  obtain  at  the  Britifli 
market  for  coffee  thus  gathered  and  prepared, 
would  be  adequate  to  the  value  of  the  time  and 
.labour  which  fo  tedious  a  method  woqld  rjecefr 
farily  require.  The  ufual  pradice  in  the^ritiilj 
^pft  Indies  is  as  follows  j-r^ 

As 
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.  As  foon  as  the  berries  acquire  the  colour  of  a  chap, 
black  red  on  the  trees,  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  ^'^• 
fufficiently  ripe  for  picking.  The  negroes  em- 
ployed in  this  bulinefs  are  provided  each  with  a 
canvas  bag,  with  a  hoop  in  the  mouth  to  keep 
it  open.  It  is  hung  about  the  neck  of  the  picker, 
who  empties  it  occafionally  into  a  balket,  and  if 
he  be  induftrious,  he  may  pick  three  bulhels  in 
the  day.  But  it  is  not  very  provident  to  urge 
him  on  too  faft,  as  probably  a  great  deal  of  un- 
ripe fruit  will  in  that  cafe  be  mixed  with  the 
ripe.  The  ufual  praftice  is  to  pick  the  trees  at 
three  different  ftages  of  ripenefs.  One  hundred 
bulhels  in  th?  pulp,  frefh  from  the  tree,  will 
give  about  one  thoufand  pounds  weight  of 
merchantable  coffee. 

There  are  two  methods  in  ufe  of  curing  or 
drying  the  bean :  The  one  is,  to  fpread  the  frefli 
coffee  in  the  fun,  in  layers  about  five  inches  deep, 
on  a  floping  terras,  or  platform  of  boards ;  witk 
the  -pulp  on  the  berry ^  which  in  a  few  days  ferments 
and  difcharges  itfeif  in  a  ftrong  acidulous  moifture, 
-and  in  this  flate  the  coffee  is  left,  until  it  is  per- 
fe<5tly  dry,  which,  if  the  weather  is  favourable,  it 
will  be  in  about  three  weeks.  The  hufks  are 
afterwards  feparated  from  the  feeds  by  a  grinding 
mill  hereafter  to  be  defcribed,  or  frequently  by 
pounding  them  with  peftles  in  troughs  or  large 
^Qpdea   raortar?.     fofiee.  thys   cured,   weighs 
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four  per  cent,  heavier  than  if  cured  without  the 

pulp. 

The  other  mode  is  to  remove  the  pulp  imme- 
diately as  it  comes  from  the  tree.  This  is  done 
by  means  of  a  pulping  mill,  confiding  of  a  hori- 
zontal fluted  roller,  about  eighteen  inches  long, 
and  eight  inches  in  diameter.  This  roller  is 
turned  by  a  crank  or  handle,  and  ads  againft  a 
moveable  breafh-board,  which  being  fitted  clofe 
to  the  grooves  of  the  roller,  prevents  the  berries 
from  paffing  whole.  The  mill  is  fed  by  a  floping 
trough,  and  the  aperture  of  the  trough,  from 
which  the  berries  drop  into  the  mill,  is  regulated 
by  a  vertical  fliding  board.  By  this  fimple  ma- 
chine a  negro  will  pulp  a  bufliel  in  a  minute. 
The  pulp,  and  the  bean  (in  its  parchment  fkin) 
fall  promifcuoully  together.  The  whole  is  then 
waflied  in  wire  fieves,  to  feparate  the  pulp  from 
the  feeds,  and  thefe  are  immediately  fpread  open 
to  the  fun  to  dry. 

There  prevails  great  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  coffee  planters  on  the  fubjeft  of  thefe 
two  different  methods  of  curing  raw  coffee.  The 
latter  is  perhaps  the  moft  profitable,  as  being 
more  expeditious;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  former  would  give  the  bell  flavoured  coffee, 
provided  the  fermentation,  which  always  takes 
place  when  the  raw  fruit  is  placed  in  heaps  on 
the  platform,  could  be  prevented,  which  might 
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eafily  be  done  at  the  expence  of  a  little  more  chap. 
room.  The  blue  dingy  green,  which  to  the  Ame.  iv. 
rican  is  the  teft  of  good  cofFee,  is  confidered  by 
the  London  dealer  as  a  proof  that  it  has  not 
been  fufficiently  cured.  From  both  methods, 
however,  the  cofFee  may  prove  very  good  with  the 
powerful  affiftance  of  its  great  improver,  age.  ^ 

Hitherto,  I  have  defcribed  the  pulping 
mill  only.  There  yet  remains  the  operation  of 
grinding  off  the  parchment  ikin,  or  membrane 
which  immediately  envelopes  the  bean,  and  is 
left  after  the  pulp  is  removed.  It  is  done  by  a 
machine  which  will  alfo  feparate,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  dried  pulp  (if  the  former  mode  of  curing 
has  been  adopted)  much  more  expeditioully  than 
the  peflle  and  mortar. 

The  grinding  mill  conftfts  of  a  perpendicular 
axis,  furrounded  at  fome  diflance  by  a  circular 
trough,  into  which  the  cofFee  is  thrown,  and 
about  a  foot  above  the  level  of  the  furface  of  the 
trough,  there  are  commonly  four  horizontal  arms 
or  fweeps,  tenanted  into  the  axis,  and  flretching 
fome  feet  beyond  the  trough,  and  on  them  are 
four  rollers,  fitted  to  run  in  the  trough  on  the 
arms  being  turned  round  with  the  axis,  which  is 
done  by  mules  yoked  to  the  extremity.  The 
rollers,  which  are  generally  of  confiderable  weight, 
.  moving  round  in  the  trough,  bruife  the  Ikins  of 
^he  ccffee,  fo  as  to  render  them  feparable  by  the 

fan^, 
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BOOK  fan,  though  there  is  ahvays  a  proportion  left  un- 
touched. When  it  appears  fufficiently  bruifed, 
it  is  taken  out  of  the  trough  and  put  to  the  fan, 
which  clears  the  coffee  from  the  chaff,  and  the 
feeds  remaining  unground  are  feparated  by  fieves 
and  returned  to  the  mill;  which  will  clear  ly^OQ 
pounds  of  coffee  in  a  day. 

There  is  ftill  another  mode  of  curing  coffee, 
both  with  and  without  tlie  pulp,  and  that  is  by 
means  of  ftoves.  But  it  is  praftifed  by  very  few 
planters  j  it  requiring  an  expenfive  apparatus  in 
the  firll  place,  and  in  the  fecond,  it  is  faid  that  the 
fmoke  of  the  fire  gives  a  difagreeable  fmell  and 
tafle  to  the  berry.  I  know  not  if  this  affertion 
be  true  :  it  is  certain,  however,  that  nothing  im- 
bibes the  fmell  or  tafte  of  any  thing  near  it,  fooner 
than  coffee. 

For  the  fame  reafon  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
confequence  that  proper  care  ihould  be  taken,  in 
fliipping  it  for  Europe,  that  it  be  not  put  into 
parts  of  the  fhip  where  it  may  receive  the  effluvia 
of  other  freight.  *'  Coffee  berries  (fays  Dr.  Mofer 
ley)  are  remarkably  difpofed  to  imbibe  exhala- 
tions from  other  bodies,  and  thereby  acquire  an 
adventitious  and  difagreeable  flavour.  Rum, 
placed  near  to  coffee,  will  in  a  fhort  time  fo.  imT 
pregnate  the  berries,  as  to  injure  the  tafte  in  a 
high  degree,  and  it  is  related  by  Mr.  Miller,  that 

Ji  fevv 
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A  few  bags  of  pepper  on  board  a  ftiip  from  India,  chap. 
fome  years  fince,  fpoiled  a  whole  cargo  of  coffee."        ^  ^ . 

The  few  preceding  obfervations  are  all  that 
occur  to  me  concerning  the  mode  of  eultivatnig, 
and  preparing  for  market,  this  far-famed  berry. 
I  fhall  conclude  the  fubjed  by  offering  a  fhort 
eftimate  of  the  expences  and  returns  attending 
its  culture,  which  I  conceive  tends  more  to  the 
encouragement  ofinduflry,  and  of  courfe  to  the 
increafeof  white  population  in  the  Weft  Indian 
iHands,  than  that  of  any  other  of  their  ftaple  com- 
modities j  its  produce  being  more  equal  and  cer^ 
tain  than  that  of  any  plant  in  cultivation,  and  its 
average  profits  more  confiderable  in  proportion  to 
the  capital  employed.    . 

It  will  be  urged,  perhaps,  that  if  fuch  were 
the  faft,  its  culture  would  have  been  more  gene- 
ral in  the  BritiHi  Weft  Indies.  This  objedion 
has  been  anticipated  and  anfwered  by  what  has 
been  related  of  the  heavy  excife  duties  on  this 
commodity  in  Great  Britain  previous  to  1783. 
.To  fay  (as  is  commonly  faid  in  the  cafe  of  all 
duties  on  goods  imported)  that  they  fall  on  tii^ 
confumer,  and  not  on  the  planter,  proves  nothing; 
for  if  the  price,  in  confequence  of  the  duties,  be- 
comes fo  high  as  that  the  confumer  ceafes  to  pur- 
chafe,  the  effea  is  equally  ruinous  to  the  culti- 
vator, as  if  they  fell  immediately  on  himfelf. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  more  clearly  demonftrates  that  the  ail* 
tivation  of  this  article  was  greatly  affeded  by  the 
Britifh  duties,  than  the  comparative  quantities 
imported  into  France  and  England ;  the  whole 
annual  import  into  Great  Britain,  on  an  average 
of  five  years  (1783  to  1787),  not  exceeding  five 
million  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds  weight  ; 
whereas  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola  alone  has  pro- 
duced an  annual  fupply  of  feventy  million  of 
pounds  and  upv,^ards. 

It  is  likewife  apparent,  that  fince  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties  in  1783,  the  cultivation  of 
coffee  in  the  Britifh  Weil  Indies,  in  Jamaica 
efpecially,  has  made  a  more  rapid  progrefs  than 
in  thirty  years  preceding.  Yet,  (as  Dr.  Mofeley 
has  obferved)  even  the  prefent  duty  of  fixpence 
per  pound  is  too  high  to  admit  the  general  ufe 
of  this  fragrant  beverage  among  all  clalTes  of 
people.  What  then  mufl  be  thought  of  the 
former  exadion  of  three  times  that  duty,  which 
continued  for  fifty-one  years }  So  little  has  the 
fcience  of  colonial  commerce  b^n  underflood  or 
adverted  to ! 


EJiimnte 
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C  H  A  Pj 
IV. 


^jiimate  of  the  Expence  and  Return  of  a  Coffee 
Plantation  in  the  mountains  of  Jamaica ,  fourteen 
miles  frxim  thejea^  calculated  in  the  currency  of 
that  ifland,  being  forty  per  cent,  worfe  than 
Jierling ;  viz. 

Firfl  CoR  of  300  acres  of  mountain  land, 
of  which  one-half  is  referved  for  pro- 
vifions  and   pafturage,   at  ^.  3   per  £. 

acre  .  -  =  »         -         900 

Ditto,  of   100   negroes,   at   /.  70  per 

head  „  -  '         "  -      7,000 

Ditto,  of  20  mules,  at  ;^.  28        -         -         560 

Buildings  and  utenfils,  mills,  and  negro 

tools         .         -  -  »  -      2,000 

Expence  of  maintaining  the  negroes  the 
firft  year,  before  provifions  can  be 
raifed  (exclufive  of  other  annual  ex- 
pences  charged  below)  £,  5  each       -         500 

10,960 
Compound    intereft   for    three    years, 
p.      before  any  return  can  be  expefted,  at 

6  percent.  -  -  -  -      2,093 


Carried  over    -    -    £'^3i^S3 


iitti 
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Brought  over       -     £.  13,05^ 
ANNUAL   EXPENCES;   viz. 
White  overfeer  and  maintenance  £i20o 
One  other  white  fervant      -       -       yo 
Medical  attendance  on  the  negroes       25 
Negro  -  fupphes,    viz.    clothing, 
tools,    falted   fifh,   and   other 
provifions,    exclufive    of    the 
produce  of  their  own  grounds     200 
Colonial  taxes         -         -  -     100 


595 
3 


Total  for  three  years,  before  any 
return  can  be  expedied    -      -   1,785 

Compound  intereft,  as  it  arifes  in 
the  feveral  years  -  -     221 


Total  Expence 


2,006 

£•  15^059 


£' 


1,800 


Returns  the  fourth  year^  at  £.  4  per  cwf.  being  the 

average  price  of  Coffee  for  five  years  previous 

to  ijgi ;  viz. 
From  150  acres  of  young  coffee  may  be 

expeded  the  fourth  year  45,000  lbs. 
Dedud;   annual  charges  for  the 

fourth  year  -  -  £-59'^ 

Sacks  and  faddles  -         -     -40      \  ^ 

^35 

Clear  profit  (being  equal  to  £,p  145.  "7 

per  cent,  on  the  capital)      -  ^_1^*     "^ 

Returns 
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Keiurns  the  fifth  and fubfeqtietit  years  I   viz. 

"150  acres,  yielding  750  lbs.  per  acre, 
112,500  lbs.  at. £.  4  -  -  - 
Dedudt  annual  charges,  as  before  £.  595 
Backs  and  faddles  -  -  -  80 
Repairs  of  mills,  &c.  -  -     100 


35; 


775 


Clear  profit  (being  equal  to  244-  per 
cent,  on  the  capital) 


]£.-h 


725 


4M  It  ought  to  have  been  dbferved  in  the  firft  edition  of 
this  work,  that  I  am  indebted  for  the  eftimates  in  this  and 
the  two  preceding  pages,  to  my  worthy  friend  Samuex. 
Vaughan,  Efq.  of  St.  James's  parifli  Jamaica,  Member  of 
the  AfTembly  of  that  ifland,  who  has  direiled  his  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  Coffee  with  great  affiduity  and  fuccefs. 
He  has  fince  favoured  me  with  the  following  intereiling  ob- 
fervations,  which  I  have  great  pleafure  in  laying  before  the 
publick ; 


Observations  concerning  the  cultivation  of 
COFFEE  in  St.  Domingo^  and  its  probable 
increafe  in  Jamaica,  if  the  Slave  Trade  fhall 
not  be  aboliflied  by  Aft  of  Parliament. 

THE  French  part  of  St.  Domingo,  in  1770, 
exported  only  five  millions  of  pounds  of  coffee, 
biit  in  1784,  a  bounty  of  40  Hvres  per  ton  hav- 
ing been  allowed  to  Have  ^yefipls  arriving  from 

Vol.  XL  A  a  Africa, 
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BOOK    Africa,  and  in  1786,  a  further  bounty  of  20G 
^'        livres  per  head  on  flaves  imported,  the  import  of 
negroes  increafed  annually  from  12  and  15,000 
to  25  and  30,000;  and  the  effed  in  that  colony 
of  this  augmentation  of  African  labourers  was  a 
very  rapid  progrefs  in  every  fpecies  of  cultivation  j 
but  that  of  coffee  almoft   exceeds  belief;  for 
the  export  of  this  article  in  1789  had  increafed 
to  above   76  millions  of  pounds,  which,  valued 
at  the  prefent  price  (90  fhillings  per  cwt.),  is 
equal  tO;^.  3,420,000  fterling  !     Of  this  enlarged 
export,  no  lefs  than  25  millions  of  pounds  (worth 
£.  1,250,000  fterhng)  were  produced  between  the 
years  1786  and  1789;  and  it  was  fuppofed  that 
the  crop  of  1792  (if  the  troubles  had  not  inter- 
vened) would  have  been  80  millions,  fo  little  had 
the  depreciation  at  market,  from  the  additional 
quantity  brought  to  fale,  affeded  the  cultivation. 
It  feems  probable,  that  the  exceffive  price  of  the 
Mocha  and  Eaftern  cpffee  had  formerly  the  effe<5l 
of  a  prohibition  of  the  ufe  of  this  beverage  among 
the  middling  and  lower  clafles  of  people  in  Eu- 
rope ;  for  the  quantity  raifed  in  this  fingle  ifland 
of  St.  Domingo  was  fo  great,  the  increafe  of  its 
cultivation  fo  rapid,  and  the  price  of  Weft  Indian 
coffee,  though  2  s.  3  J.  per  lb.  lefs  than  that  of 
Mocha,  ftill  continuing,  at  the  time  of  the  greatefl 
export,  at  a  profitable  height  for  the  cultivator ; 
that  it  is  difficult,  to  account  for  thefefa(5ts,  but 

by 
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/  fuppofing  the  confumers  to  be  augmented  by 
new  and  numerous  people.  On  this  fuppofition, 
it  is  impoffible  to  forefee  the  extent  to  which  the 
cultivation  of  this  article  in  the  Weft  Indies  m.ay 
be  carried.  It  is  not  enough  to  fay,  it  will  equal 
that  of  fugar,  nor  is  it  likely,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
fugar,  to  be  checked  by  importation  from  the 
Eaft,  inafmuch  as  it  has  rifen  to  its  prefent  won- 
derful importance  in  the  Weft  Indies,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  rivalry  of  both  the  Eaft  Indies  and 
the  Levant. — ^The  diminution  of  the  quantity  of 
coffee  produced  in  St.  Domingo  (upwards  of  one 
thoufand  coffee  plantations  having  been  deftroyed) 
will  moft  certainly  be  felt  in  a  remarkable  manner 
for  fome  years  to  come  :  many  perfons  from  thence 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  exportation  will  be  re- 
duced at  leaft  one  half  (that  is,  forty  millions  of 
pounds)  fuppofing  even  that  the  prefent  rebellion 
was  to  terminate  without  further  devaftation. 
The  export  from  the  whole  Britifh  Colonies  in 
1787  did  not  amount  to  four  millions  of  pounds  j 
and  therefore,  excepting  by  new  cultivation,  they 
.  cannot  fupply  the  deficiency  occafioned  by  the 
troubles  in  St.  Domingo,  nor  is  the  reft  of  the 
Weft  Indies  able  to  make  it  up ;  for  fince  thefe 
troubles,  the  price  has  augmented  near  one- 
fourth,  viz.  from  70  j.  to  90  j.  This  advance 
of  price  will,  if  not  (as  in  former  times)  checked 
by  additional  duties,  be  a  premirum  to  all  Weft 
A  a  2  India 
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India  Iflands  where  there  are  mountains ;  and,  as 
cultivation  cannot  be  carried  on  in  St.  Domingo, 
for  fome  time,  to  its  former  extent,  for  various 
teafons,  it  is  likely  to  be  a  premium  of  fome  de- 
gree of  permanency.  Let  us  now  turn  to  Ja- 
maica :  the  export  of  coffee  from  thence,  before 
1783^  never  exceeded  850,000  pounds,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  feveral  meafures  that  were  taken  by 
the  Affembly  to  encourage  its  cultivation.  The 
redudion  took  place  in  1783,  of  the  excife,  to 
6^£i.  per  pound,  and  this  feems  to  have  had  an 
immediate  influence  i  for  at  the  fourth  year  from 
this  event,  when  we  fhould  naturally  expeft  the 
firfl  appearance  of  an  efFed,  there  was  a  confider- 
ablc  increafe  of  export  5  and  in  three  years  more, 
the  produce  was  nearly  trebled,  it  exceeding  2I 
millions.  In  this  fituation  we  ftood  when  the 
difturbances  took  place  at  St.  Domingo :  it  is 
now  fixteen  months  lince  the  commencement  of 
that  rebellion,  and  by  the  returns  juft  made  from 
the  feveral  pariihes,  it  appears^  that  21,011  ne- 
groes are  employed  in  the  cultivation  df  coffee 
in  Jamaica.  I  will  fuppofe,  however,  that  One- 
fourth  of  thefe  may  be  engaged  in  other  objefts 
conneded  with  coffee,  ftill  there  will  remain 
15,759  negroes  employed  folely  in  railing  of  this 
article :  who,  according  to  common  calculation^ 
when  the  plants  are  all  at  full  growth  (viz.  in 
1797}  fhould  make  a  return  of  about  iixteen 
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ifniliions  of  pounds  ;  that  is  above  eighteen  times  chap. 
^s  much  as  was  produced  before  1783,  and  feven  ^^'' 
|:imes  as  much  as  was  produced  laft  year.  It  may 
be  added,  that  the  lowlands  of  Jamaica  are  al- 
ready fettled,  the  highlands,  generally  fpeaking, 
jare  improper  for  fugar,  but  proper  for  coffee; 
they  are  new,  they  are  equal  to  near  two  thirds  of 
Jamaica :  the  iiland  is  now  well  interfered  with 
roads,  6f  c.  &c.  In  fhort,  the  country  is  prepared:^ 
^nd  the  time  is  proper  fpr  it. 

Frojv?  all  thefe  circumftances,  taken  together, 
it  is  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  if  labourers 
ihall  continue  to  be  procured  from  Africa  at 
moderate  prices,  and  every  advantage  be  made 
of  the  prefent  moment,  we  fliall  eftablifh  in 
Jamaica  a  moil  extenfive  cultivation  of  coffee, 
which,  as  an  export  ftaple,  will  be  of  the  utmoft 
confequence  to  Gre^t  Britain,  perhaps^  exceed- 
ing in  value  the  flaple  of  fugar.  But  this  new 
and  important  commerce  is  entirely  dependent  • 
on  a  continued  importation  of  labourers.  The 
increafe  of  the  cultivation  of  coffee  to  the  extent 
here  fuggefted  is,  in  the  prefent  times,  of  peculiar 
,confequence  in  two  other  points  of  view  :  Firft, 
it  will  augment  the  nurnber  of  that  middle  clafs 
of  Whites  who,  though  not  rich  enough  to  live 
in  a  diftant  country,  are  fufficiently  opulent  and 
independent  to  fupport  their  families  in  comfort 
§n4  competence  in  a  refidence  on  their  own 
Aa  3  eftates; 
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BOOK  eflates ;  fecondly,  mountain  fettlements  in  ge- 
V.  neral  increafe  in  Negro  population,  being  more 
healthy  than  the  lowlands.  The  firft  circum- 
ftance  will  add  to  our  fecurity,  fo  neceffary  at 
prefent,  and  which,  at  all  periods,  v/e  have  in 
vain  attempted,  by  other  means,  to  effeft.  The 
fecond  opens  a  profpeft  of  an  abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  and  that  at  no  diftant  period  of 
time,  by  natural  caufes,  which  will  gradually  take 
place  without  giving  reafon  for  complaint  to  any 
body  of  men, 
Jamaica,  1793. 


HAVING  thus  copioufly  treated  of  the 
cultivation  of  thofe  produds  which  chiefly 
give  value  and  importance  to  the  Britifli 
colonies  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  contri- 
bute, in  a  very  eminent  degree,  to  the 
wealth,  comrnerce,  and  navigation  of  the 
parent  ftate,  it  is  the  lefs  neceffary  for  me 
to  dwell  at  great  length  on  minor  ftaples  j 
yet  thefe  cannot  be  wholly  overlooked  in  a 
comprehenfive  furvey  of  the  tropical  king- 
dom j  neither  indeed  are  they  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  unimportant,  except  by  com- 
parifon  with  thofe  rich  and  profitable  com- 
modities of  which  fo  much  has  been  faid 
in  this  and  the  preceding  chapters.     The 
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remaining  claffes,  of  which  I  fhall  briefly 
treat,  are  cacao^  ginger,  arnotto,  aloes,  and 
piemento.  As  my  obfervations  will  be  few^ 
they  will  be  chiefly  pradical  and  commer- 
cial; a  fyftematical  defcription  of  each 
being  to  be  found  in  Sloane,  Brown, 
Hughes,  and  other  writers. 

CACAO. 

THE  cacao  or  chocolate  nut,  a  produdtion 
equally  delicate,  wholefome  and  nutritive,  is  a 
native  of  South  America,  and  is  faid  to  have 
been  originally  conveyed  to  Hlfpaniola  from 
fome  of  the  provinces  of  New  Spain ;  where, 
befides  affording  to  the  natives  an  article  of 
nourifliment,  it  f^rved  the  purpofe  of  money; 
and  was  ufed  by  them  as  a  medium  in  barter; 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  nuts  being  con- 
fidered  of  much  the  fame  value  as  a  royal  by  the 
Spaniards.  From  this  circumfbance  it  feems  pro- 
bable, that  if  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  South 
America  were  emigrants  from  Europe  or  Aiia, 
they  muft  have  detached  themfelves  at  an  early 
.period,  before  metals  v/ere  converted  into  coins, 
or  from  fome  fociety  which  had  made  but  mo- 
derate advances  in  civilization. 

Among  the  Spaniards,  with  whom  the  cacao 

ftill  forms  a  confiderable  article  of  commerce,  its 

cultivation  is  condufted  in  the  following  manner. 

A  a  4  Having 
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BOOK  Having  chofen  a  fpot  of  level  land  (a  deep  black 
mould  is  preferred)  fheltered  round  with  a  thick 
wood,  fo  as  to  be  well  fcreened  from  the  wind*, 
efpecially  the  north,  and  caufed  it  to  be  cleared 
from  all  manner  of  ftumps  and  weeds,  the  planter 
digs  a  number  of  holes  at  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  diflance,  each  hole  being  about  a  foot  in 
length  and  width,  and  fix  or  eight  inches  deep. 
In  the  mean  time,  having  felefted  the  largeft 
and  faireft  pods  of  the  cacao  when  full  ripe,  he 
takes  out  the  grains  and  puts  them  into  a  veflel 
of  water.  Such  of  them  as  fwim  are  rejeded  j 
the  others,  being  waflied  clean  from  the  pulp 
and  ikinned,  are  fuffered  to  remain  in  the  water 
till  they  begin  to  fprout,  at  which  time  they  are 
fit  for  planting.  The  owner  then  takes  the 
banana,  or  fome  other  large  leaves,  and  places 
one  leaf  within  the  circumference  of  each  hole, 
fo  as  to  Hne  it  round ;  leaving  however  the  fides 
of  the  leaf  fome  inches  above  the  ground,  after 
which  he  rubs  in  the  mould,  very  lightly,  till  the 
hole  is  filled.  He  then  feleds  three  nuts  for 
each  hole,  and  plants  them  triangularly,  by  mak- 
ing a  fmall  opening  for  each  with  his  finger,  about 
two  inches  deep,  into  which  he  puts  the  nuts, 
with  that  end  downwards  from  which  the  fprout 
ifTues,  and  having  lightly  covered  them  with 
mould,  he  folds  over  the  leaf,  and  places  a  fmall 
itone  on  the  top  to  prevent  its  opening.  In 
3  this 
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this  manner  he  plants  his  whole  walk,  or  orchard. 
At  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  days,  the  plants  will 
generally  be  found  to  rife  above  the  earth.  The 
leaves  are  then  opened,  that  their  growth  may  not 
be  impeded ;  but,  in  order  to  flielter  them  from 
the  fun,  other  leaves  or  branches  are  placed  round 
the  hole ;  for  which  purpofe  thofe  of  the  palm 
kind  are  generally  chofen  (for  having  a  ftrong 
ftem,  they  are  eafily  fixed  in  the  earth)  and  they 
are  changed  as  often  as  they  decay,  for  the  fpace 
of  five  or  fix  months.  It  is  alfo  thought  advif- 
able  to  plant  fome  other  tree  (the  erythrina  or 
obean-tree  is  generally  chofen  for  this  purpofe) 
to  the  fouth-weft  of  the  cacao  plant,  which  may 
grow  up  with  it,  and  ferve  it  for  fhelter ; — for  it 
muft  always  be  remembered,  that  young  cacao 
trees  will  flourifh  only  in  the  fhade. 

If  all  the  three  nuts  placed  in  each  hole  fpring 
up,  it  is  thought  neceffary,  when  the  plants  are 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  high,  to  cut  one  of 
them  down.  The  other  two,  if  they  fpread  dif- 
ferent ways,  are  fometimes  fufFered  to  remain ; 
but  it  feldom  happens  that  all  the  nuts,  or  even 
more  than  one  of  them,  will  take  root,  which  is 
the  reafon  of  planting  three  in  a  hole. 

The  fifth  year  the  tree  begins  to  bear,  and 
the  eighth  attains  its  full  perfedlion  :  it  then 
produces  in  general  two  crops  of  fruit  in  the  year, 
yielding  at  each,  from  ten   to  twenty  pounds 

weight. 
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BOOK  weight,  according  to  the  foil  and  feafons  -,  and  it 
will  fometimes  continue  bearing  for  twenty  years  i 
but  the  fame  dehcacy  of  ftamina  which  marks, 
its  infancy,  is  vifible  in  all  the  ftages  of  its 
growth.  It  is  obnoxious  to  blights,  and  (hrinks. 
from  the  firft  appearance  of  drought.  It  has. 
happened  that  the  greateft  part  of  a  whole  plan- 
tation of  cacao  trees  have  periflied  in  a  fingle 
night,  without  any  vifible  caufe.  Circumflances 
of  this  nature,  in  early  times,  gave  rife  to  many 
fuperftitious  notions  concerning  this  tree,  and> 
among  others,  the  appearance  of  a  comet  was 
always  confidered  as  fatal  to  the  cacao  planta-o 
tions. 

In  fpite  however  of  the  influence  of  comets,, 
and  notwithftanding  the  care  and  precaution  that   ji 
are  requifite  in  the  firfl  eftabliihment  of  a  cac^o 
plantation,  it  is  certain  that  the  cultivation  of 
this  plant  was  both  extenfive  and  fuccefsful  in 
the  Britifli  fugar  iflands,  for  many  years  after  they 
had  become  fubjcd  to  the  Britifh  government. 
Blome,  who  pubHflied  a  Ihort  account  of  Jamaica 
in  1672,  fpeaks  of  cacao  as  being  at  that  time 
one  of  the  chief  articles  of  export :   "  there   are, 
fays  he,  in  this  iiland,  at  this  time,  about  fixty 
cacao  walks  (plantations)  and  many  more  now 
planting."     At  prefent  I  beheve  there  is  not  a 
fmgle  cacao  plantation    from  one    end  of  Jar 
maica  to  the  other.     A  few  fcattered  trees,  here 

and 
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and  there,  are  all  that  remain  of  thofe  flourifliing   chap. 

and  beautiful  groves  which  were  once  the  pride 

and  boaft  of  the  country.     They  have  withered, 

with  the  indigo  manufadure,  under  the  heavy 

hand   of  minifterial  exaction.     The  excife  on 

cacao,  when  made  into  cakes,  rofe  to  no  lefs  than 

twelve  pounds  twelve  fhillings  per  cwt.  exclufive 

of  eleven  fhillings  and  eleven  pence  halfpenny, 

paid  at  the  cuftom-houfe ;  amounting  together 

to  upwards  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  per  cent, 

on  its  marketable  value  ! 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  error  of  impofing 
fuch  heavy  impofitions  on  our  own  colonial 
growths,  is  at  length  become  fufficiently  ma- 
nifeft. 

After  all,  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  that 
our  fugar  iflands  can  never  again  enter  into  com- 
petition with  the  Spanifh  Americans  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  article  of  which  I  treat.  At  pre- 
fent  the  only  cacao  plantations  of  any  account, 
in  our  colonies,  are  in  Grenada  and  Dominica; 
and  the  quantity  annually  exported  from  both 
thofe  iflands  cannot,  I  believe,  be  eftimated  on 
an  average  at  more  than  four  thoufand  bags  of 
one  hundred  weight  each,  which  may  be  worth, 
at  the  London  market,  between  ten  and  eleven 
thoufand  pounds  ilerling  (/y . 

(f)  The  cacao  tree,  both  in  fize  and  fhape,  fomgwhat  re- 
(ernbles  a  young  blackheart  cherry.    The  flower  is  of  a  faffroiT 

colour, 
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GINGER. 

THIS  grateful  aromatick  root  had  a  very- 
early  introduaion  into  Hifpaniola,  and  I  flioul^ 
not  have  fuppofed  it  an  exotick,  but  that  Acofta, 
relates  it  was  conveyed  from  the  Eaft  Indies  tQ 
New  Spain,  by  a  perfon  named  Francifeo  de 
Mendoza. 

If 


colour,  extremely  beautiful,  and  the  pods,  which  in  a  green 
fete  are  much  like  a  cucumber,  proceed  immediately  from 
att  parts  of  the  body  and  larger  branches.  As  they  ripen, 
they  change  their  colour,  and  turn  to  a  fine  blujfli  red,  aimoft 
purple,  with  pink  coloured  veins.  This  is  the  common 
fort;  but  there  is  a  larger  fpecies,  which  produces  pods  of  a 
delicate  yellow  or  lere^on  colour.  Eagh  pod  m..y  contain 
from  twenty  to.  thirty  nuts  or  kernels,  not  unlike  almonds^ 
which  are  again  inclofed  in  a  white  pulpy  fubftance,  foft  an(i 
fweet,  and  immediately  enveloped  in  a  parchment  ftell. 
Thefe  nuts,  being  firft  fimply  dried  in  the  fun,  are  packed 
for  market,  and  require  very  little  preparation,  after  re- 
moving the  Ihell,  to  be  made  into  good  chocolate.  The 
cakes  which  are  generally  ufed  under  this  name  in  Eng- 
land, appear  to  me  to  be  compofed  of  not  more  than  one- 
half  genuine  cacao ;  the  remainder  I  lake  to  heflvur,  and 
Cajlilefoap.  Confjdered  medicinally,  chocolate  is  faid  to  be 
too  heavy  for  weak  and  relaxed  flomachs;  but  in  the  Wel^ 
Indies,  experience  abundantly  demonftrates  that  it  is  in  the 
highelT:  degree  balfamick  and  reftorative.— Colonel  Montague 
James  of  Jamaica,  who  was  the  firft  white  perfon  born  after 
the  conqueft  of  the  ifland  by  the  Englifh,  lived  to  the  great 
age  of  one  hundred  and  four,  and  for  the  laft  thirty  years  of 
{lib  life  ufed  fcarcc  any  other  food  than  phocolate. 
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It?  fuch.was  the  faftj  the  SpaniQi  Americans 
tnuft  have  entertained  very  high  expectations  of 
profit  from  its  'curtU're,  -aftd  oarri^d  it  to  a  great 
extent  in  a  very  fhort  fpace  of  time ;  it  appearing 
froiB  the  f^me  author,  that  no  lefs  than  22,053 
cwt.  were  exported  by  them  to  Old  Spain  in  the 
year  1547. 

Ginger  is  diftinguilhed  into  two  forts,  the 
black  and  the  white  5  but  the  difference  arifes 
wholly  from  the  mode  of  curings  the  former  being 
rendered  fit  for  prefervation  by  means  of  boiling 
water,  the  latter  by  infolation  j  and,  as  it  is  found 
iiecelTary  to  fele6t  the  fairefl  and  foundefl  roots 
for  expofure  to  the  fun^  white  ginger  is  com- 
monly one-third  dearer  than  black  in  the  market. 

In  the  cultivation  of  this  root  no  greater  fkill 
or  care  is  required  than  in  the  propagation  of 
potatoes  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  planted  mucli 
in  the  fame  manner;  but  is  fit  for  digging  only 
once  a  year,  unlefs  for  the  purpofe  of  preferving 
it  in  fyrup.  In  that  cafe,  it  mufl  be  taken  up 
^t  the  end  of  three  or  four  months,  while  its  fibres 
are  tender,  and  full  of  fap.  Ginger  thus  prepared 
makes  an  admirable  fweetmeat;  but  it  is  too 
well  known  to  require  defcription. 

It  feems  to  me  that  this  commodity  is  growing 
greatly  out  of  ufe  in  Europe,  and  its  cultivation 
in  the  Weft  Indies  decreafes  in  confequence.  The 
average  quantity  exported  annually  from  the 
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BOOK    Britifh  iilands  may  be  ftated  at  ten  thoufand  bags 
^*        of  one  cwt.  of  which  6000  are  the  produce  of 
Barbadoes,  and  the  remainder   (except  a  very 
fniall  part  from  Dominica)  is  raifed  in  Jamaica. 
\lts  medium  price  at  the  London  market,  is  forty 
fliiilings  the  hundred  weight  fgj. 


A  R  N  A  T  T  O. 

This  produftion  is  indigenous,  and  was  called 
by  one  clafs  of  Indians  roucou,  and  by  another 
achiotte.  Of  its  prefent  name  I  know  not  the 
derivation.  Its  botanical  name  is  bixa  orellana. 
It  is  a  fhrub  which  rifes  to  the  height  of  {even. 
or  eight  feet,  and  produces  oblong  hairy  pods, 
fomewhat  refembling  thofe  of  a  chefnut.  Within 
thefe  are  thirty  or  forty  irregularly  figured  feeds, 
which  are  enveloped  in  a  pulp  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  and  unpleafant  fmell,  in  appearance  like 
the  fort  of  paint  called  red  lead  when  mixed  up 
with  oil ;  and  as  paint  it  was  ufed  by  fome  tribes 
of  the  Indians,  in  the  fame  manner  as  woad  by  the 
ancient  Britons. 

Of  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  I  know  no- 
thing, becaufe  moil  of  the  arnatto,  (hipped  at  pre- 
fent from  our  own  iflands,  is  I  believe  gathered 

(gj  Jamaica  alone,  in  1738,  exported  20,933  bags,  of  one 
cwt  each,  and  8864  lbs.  in  cafks. — An  acre  of  frefli  land, 
ivith  favourable  feafons,  will  yield  about  I40lbs.  annually- 
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from  trees  growing  ipontaneoufly.  The  method 
of  extrading  the  pulp,  and  preparing  it  for 
market,  is  fimply  by  boiling  the  feeds  in  clear 
water,  till  they  are  perfeftly  extricated  j  after 
which  the  feeds  are  taken  out,  and  the  water  left 
undifturbed  for  the  pulp  to  fubfide.  It  is  then 
drawn  off,  and  the  fediment  diftributed  into 
fhallow  veflels,  and  dried  gradually  in  the  fhade. 
Arnatto  thus  prepared  is  mixed  up  by  the 
Spanifh  Americans  with  their  chocolate  i  to  which 
it  gives  (in  their  opinion)  an  elegant  tindure,  and 
great  medicinal  virtue.  They  fuppofe  that  it 
ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  ftops  fluxes,  and  abates 
febrile  fymptoms ;  but  its  principal  confumption, 
I  believe,  is  among  painters  and  dyers  *.  I  am 
informed  that  it  is  fometimes  ufed  by  the  Dutch 
farmers,  to  give  a  richnefs  of  colour  to  their 
butter,  and  very  fmall  quantities  of  it  are  faid  to 
be  applied  in  the  fame  manner  in  Enghfli  dairies. 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  an  objed;  of  no  great 
commercial  importance,  and  the  demand  for  it  is 
not  fufficient  to  encourage  much  attention  to  its 
cultivation. 

*  The  liquid  fold  in  London  by  the  name  of  "  Scott's 

nankeen  dye,"  is  faid  to  be  arnalto,  diflblved  in  water  by 

means  of  pot-afli. 

Bancroft's  Philofophy  of  Colours, 
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ALOES. 


The  mofl  valuable  fpecies  of  aloes  is  that  of  the 
iiland  of  Socotora  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  the  intro- 
dudion  of  which  in  our  Weft  Indian  colonies,  has 
hitherto  been  unaccountably  negleded.  The  fpe- 
cies  called  the  hepatick,  is  the  only  fort  known  to 
our  planters,  and  even  of  this  j  the  cultivation  in  the 
Britifh  dominions  is,  I  believei  at  prefent,  wholly 
confined  to  the  ifland  of  Barbadoes,  where  it  is 
faid  to  have  been  originally  introduced  from  Ber- 
mudas. It  is  propagated  by  fuckers,  and  will 
thrive  in  foils  the  moft  dry  and  barren.  The 
mode  of  extrading  and  preparing  the  juice  is  aS 
follows  : 

The  plant  is  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and  care- 
fully cleanfed  from  the  earth,  or  other  impurities* 
It  is  then  lliced,  and  cut  in  pieces,  into  fmall  hand- 
bafkets  or  nets.  Thefe  nets  or  bafkets  are  put 
into  large  iron  boilers  or  cauldrons  with  water, 
and  boiled  for  ten  minutes,  when  they  are  taken 
out,  and  frefli  parcels  fupplied,  till  the  liquor  is 
ilrong  and  black. 

At  this  period  the  liquof  is  thrown  through  a 
flrainer  into  a  deep  vat,  narrow  at  bottom,  where 
it  is  left  to  cool,  and  to  depofit  its  feculent  parts. 
Next  day  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn  off  by  a  cock, 
and  again  committed  to  the  large  iron  veffel. 

At 
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At  firft  it  is  boiled  brifkly,  but  towards  the  end    chap. 
the  evaporation  is  flow,  and  requires  conftant       ^^• 
ftirring  to  prevent  burnirig.     When  it  becomes 
of  the  confiftence  of  honey,  it  is  poured  into 
gourds,  or  calabafhes,  for  fale,  and  hardens  by 
age. 


PIExMENTO,  or  ALLSPICE. 

I  CLOSE  my  catalogue  with  one  of  the  mod 
elegant  productions  in  nature  j  a  produftion  which 
rivals  the  moil  valuable  fpecies  of  the  J^aft,  com- 
bining the  flavour  and  properties  of  many  of  thofe 
fpices  i  and  forming  (as  its  popular  name  denotes) 
an  admirable  fubftitute,  and  fuccedaneum  for 
them  all. 

The  piemento  trees  grow  fpontaneoufly,  and 
in  great  abundance,  in  many  parts  of  Jamaica, 
but  more  particularly  on  hilly  fituations  near  the 
fea,  on  the  northern  fide  of  that  ifland  ;  where  they 
form  the  moft  delicious  groves  that  can  pofTibly 
be  imagined ;  filling  the  air  with  fragrance,  and 
giving  reaUty,  though  in  a  very  diftant  part  of  the 
globe,  to  our  great  poet's  defcription  of  thofe 
balmy  gales  which  convey  to  the  delighted  voy» 
ager 

"  Sabean  odours  from  the  fpicy  fhore 
Of  Araby  the  bleft. 


Chear'd  with  the  grateful  fonell,  old  ocean  fmiles." 
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This  tree  is  purely  a  child  of  nature,  and  Teems 
to  mock  all  the  labours  of  man,  in  his  endeavours 
to  extend  or  improve* its  growth:  not  one  at» 
tempt  in  fifty  to  propagate  the  young  plants,  or 
to  raife  them  from  the  feeds,  inparts  of  the  country 
where  it  is  not  found  growing  fpontaneoufly, hav- 
ing fucceeded.  The  ufuai  method  of  forming  a 
new  piemento  plantation,  (in  Jamaica  it  is  called  a 
walk)  is  nothing  mt>re  than  to  appropriate  a  piece 
of  wood  land,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  planta- 
tion already  exifciiig,  or  in  a  country  where  the 
fcattered  trees  are  found  in  a  native  ftate,  the 
woods  of  which  beiug  fallen,  the  trees  are  fuffered 
to  remain  on  the  ground,  till  they  become  rotten 
and  periih.  In  the  courfe  of  twelve  months  after 
the  firfl;  feafon,  abundance  of  young  piemento 
plants  will  be  found  growing  vigorously  in  all 
parts  of  the  land,  being,  without  doubt,  produced 
from  ripe  berries  fcattered  there  by  the  birds, 
while  the  fallen  trees,  &c.  afford  them  both 
fhelter  and  fhade.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  it 
will  be  proper  to  give  the  land  a  thorough  clean- 
fing,  leaving  fuch  only  of  the  piemento  trees  as 
have  a  good  appearance,  which  will  then  foon 
form  fuch  groves  as  thofe  I  have  defcribed,  and, 
except  perhaps  for  the  firft  four  or  five  years,  re- 
quire very  little  attention  afterwards. 

I  DO  not  believe  there  is,  in  all  the  vegetable 
creation,  a  tree  of  greater  beauty  than  a  young 

piemento. 
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|)iemento.     The  trunk,  which  is  of  a  grey  colour, 
fmooth  and  Ihining,  and  altogether  free  of  bark, 
rifes  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.     It 
then  branches  out  on  all  fides,  richly  clothed  with 
leaves  of  a  deep  green,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the 
bay-tree ;  and  thefe,  in  the  months  of  July  and 
Auguft,  are  beautifully  contrafted  and  relieved  by 
an  exuberance  of  white  flowers.     It  is  remark- 
able, that  the  leaves  are  equally  fragrant  with  the 
fruit,  and  I  am  told,  yield  in  diftillation  a  deli- 
cate odoriferous   oil,  which  is  very  commonly 
ufed,  in  the  medicinal  difpenfaries  of  Europe,  for 
oil  of  cloves. 

Soon  after  the  trees  are  in  blofTom,  the  berries 
become  fit  for  gathering;  the  fruit  not  being 
fuifered  to  ripen  ori  the  tree,  as  the  pulp  in  that 
ftate,  being  moifb  and  glutinous,  is  difficult  tq 
<:ure,~and,  when  dry,  becomes  black  and  taftelefs.* 
It  is  impojffible  however  to  prevent  fome  of  the 
ripe  berries  from  mixing  with  the  refl ;  but  if  the 
proportion  of  them  be  great,  the  price  of  the 
commodity  is  confiderably  injured. 

It  is  gathered  by  the  hand ; — one  labourer  on 
the  tree,  employed  in  gathering  the  fmall  branches, 
will  give  employment  to  three  below  (who  are 
generally  women  and  children)  in  picking  the 
berries  ;  and  an  induftrious  picker  will  fill  a  bag 
of  yolbs.  in  the  day.  It  is  then  fpread  on  a 
terraccj  and  expofed  to  the  fun  for  about  feven 
B  b  2  daySj 
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BOOK   days,  in  the  coiirfe  of  whick  it  lofes  its  green 
V.        colour,  and  becomes  of  a  reddifh  brown,  and 
when  perfe6tly  dry  it  is  fit  for  market. 

The  returns  from  a  piemento  walk  in  a  fa- 
voutable  feafon  are  prodigious.  A  fingle  tree 
has  been  known  to  yield  i5olbs.  of  the  raw  fruit, 
or  one  cwt.  of  the  dried  fpice  ;  there  being  com- 
monly a  lofs  in  weight  of  one-third  in  curing; 
but  this,  like  many  other  of  the  minor  produc- 
tions, is  exceedingly  uncertain,  arid  perhaps  a  very 
plenteous  crop  occurs  but  once  in  five  years.  The 
price  in  the  Britifh  market,  as  may  be  fuppofed, 
fluduates  accordingly,  but  I  believe  its  average, 
for  fome  years  pafl,  may  be  put  at  ten -pence  the 
pound,  including  the  duty,  which  is  three-pence. 

This,  though  certainly  a  much  greater  price 
than  the  commodity  bore  in  former  years,  gives 
iiowever  fo  little  profit  to  the  owner,  compared 
with  that  of  fome  other  produdions,  that  the 
growth  of  piemento  decreafes  every  year  ;  many 
beautiful  walks  being  daily  cut  dow^,  and  the 
land  appropriated  to  the  cultivation  of  fugar. 
Its  annual  export  from  Jamaica  (the  only  one  of 
our  colonies  which  produces  piemento)  is  about 
fix  thoufand  bags  of  one  hundred  and  twelve 
pounds  each.  ° 
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I  H  A  VE  now  finiaied  all  that  I  propofed  chap. 
to  offer  on  Weft  Indian  produftions  and  agri- 
culture. The  fubjea  is  naturally  dry  and  for- 
bidding, and  having  wearied  myfelf,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  I  have  exhaufted  the  patience  of  others. 
Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  I  have  had 
to  conduft  my  readers  through  a  path — not 
ftrewed  with  rofes,  but — perplexed  with  briars, 
and  hitherto  almoft  untrodden.  In  fuqh  a  pur- 
fuit,  I  may  perhaps  be  content  to  give  up  all 
pretenlians  to  the  happy  talent  of  blending  plea- 
fure  with  inftrudion,  fatisfied  with  the  homely 
praife  of  being  ufeful  to  the  moft  ufeful  part  of 
the  community  *, 

*  To  the  prodiK^lions  of  the  Britifli  Weft  Indies,  imported 
into  Great  Britain,  rnight  he  added  turmerick,  cinnamon  and 
cloves.  Plantations  of  each  are  eftabliflied  ;  but  they  are  yet 
in  tiieir  infancy.  Enough  however  has  been  produced  of 
each  of  thofe  commodities,  and  the  quality  fuch,  as  to  demon- 
iti-ate  that  they  can  be  raifed  in  our  fugar  iflands,  in  as  great 
plenty  and  perfeflion  as  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
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APPENDIX 

TO 

BOOK  V. 

CONTAINING 

Some  Account  of  the  Cultivation  of  the  Clove  Tree,  in 
the  Iftan'd  of  Dominica,  by  William  Urban  Bucc^ 
Efq,  of  that  IJland ;  from  a  Memoir  frefented  by  him 
in  1796  to  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  the 
Affairs  of  Trade  and  Plantations. 

BOOK      Abou  T  the  month  of  July  1789,  a  friend  of  mine  in 
V.  Cayenne  fent  me,  as  a  prefent,  a  clove  tree  about  fix 

inches  high,  having  fix  or  eight  leaves,  and  accompanied 
with  a  prmted  paper  refpefting  the  cultivation  of  it.     It 
was  required  by  my  friend's  paper,  that  the  tree  fhould 
be  planted  in  a  rich  foil,  and  in  a  moift  and  cool  fituation, 
and  in  the  ftiade  of  fome  trees  round  it.    It  was  alfo  ob- 
ferved,  by  my  friend,  that  the  tree  would  thrive  bei},  if  it 
Were  planted  between  four  plantain  trees.     The  con- 
tinent of  Cayenne  being  free  from  hurricaiies,   and  the 
ifland  of  Dominica  being,  on   the  contrary,  expofed  to 
them,  I  thought  that  the  plantain  trees  were  of  too  tender 
a  nature  to  afford  a  fuificient  (hade  ;  becaufe  with  the 
Jeaft  guft  of  wind  they  might  fall  on  the  clove  tree  and 
deftroy  it :  in  confequence,   I  feleded  one  of  the  richeft 
fpots  on  my  eftate,  being  a  rich  black  foil,  where  I  had 
fixteen  thoufand  coffee  crees  growing  moft  luxuriantly; 
between  four  of  thofe  coffee  trees  I  planted  my  clove 
tree  with  great  care ;   I  furrounded  it  with  flicks  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  trod  uoon ;  the  coffee  trees  ferved  as 
a  Ihade,  and  my  intention  was,  when  the  clove  tree  fhould 
3  extend 
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.extend  itfelf,  to  lop  or  cut  down  the  coffee  tree  neareft  APPEN- 
,toit.  Every  poffible  care  was  taken  of  this  plant;  it  DIX. 
was  kept  clean,  and  every  tinie  I  went  on  my  eftate  I  ^--v-^ 
^yifited  it;  knowing  of  what  confequence  it  would  be  to  ^ 
the  publick  in  general,  and  to  me  in  particular,  if  I  could 
fcring  this  experiment  to  fucceed.  it  may  be  eafily  fup- 
^pofed  with  what  anxiety  I  viewed  the  growth  of  the 
plant ;  but,  alas  !  what  was  my  grief,  when  I  found  the 
.clove  tree  hardly  vegetating,  lofing  its  old  leaves,  as  new 
ones  fprung  at  the  top  ;  and,  in  the  long  fpace  of  near 
fix  months,  not  gaining  an  inch  in  height:  difappointed 
in  my  hopes,  1  informed  my  friend  of  the  little  fuceefs  I 
had  had,  and  intreated  his  affiftance  in  procuring  other 
trees,  if  poffible.  In  the  month  of  December  .1789,  two 
more  trees  were  fent  to  me.  From  my  firft  difappoint- 
ment,  I  wifhed  to  plant  thefe  new  trees  nearer  to  my 
houfe,  and  in  a  place  that  would  be  convenient  for  watch-^ 
incr  and  promoting  their  growth.  My  dwelling-houfe  is. 
fituated  on  a  hill,  to  the  eaft ward,  which  hill  is  compofed 
of  a  ftiff,  red- clay  foil ;  at  the  foot  of  this  hill,  and  on  the 
eaft  fide,  is  fituated  my  garden  ;  to  obtain  a  flat  of  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  fquare,  one  part  of  that  hill 
has  been  dug  and  ievciled,  which  in  fome  parts  has  made 
a  bank  of  nearly  eleven  feet  high  ;  the  ground  was  fpread 
over,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  inequalities  of  the  furface  : 
it  will  readily  be  obferved  how  poor  fome  part  of  that 
furface  muft  be,  particularly  on  that  fide,  where  elevea 
feet  were  cut  from  the  hill.  Here,  I  planted  the  above 
mentioned  two  trees,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  took  care  to 
place  them  as  far  as  I  could  from  that  fide  oi  c-iC  hill, 
which  had  been  pared  down,  as  I  had  obferved  Its  foil 
was  a  ftifF,  red- clay;  I  therefore  dug  two  hoi-  1.  at  about 
twelve  feet  from  each  other,  of  about  eighteen  inches 
diameter,  and  two  feet  deep ;  finding  the  fubftratum  to 
be  of  a  yellow,  ftrong,  "gravelly  nature,  I  filled  up  thefe 
two  holes  with  fome  good  mould,  and  in  each  of  them  I 
planted  a  clove  tree  ;  they  grew  faft  and  with  luxuriance  5 
B  b  4  whtcli 
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which  induced  me  to  tranfplant  the  firft  clove  tree  I  had 
received  into  the  fame  garden,  obferving  the  fame  treat- 
ment; but  whilft  that  tree  was  growing  to  my  fatisfaaion, 
.  an  infea  deflroyed  the  top  of  it,  and  occafioned  its 
death. 

In  the  month  of  November  1791,  being  at  Martinico, 
I  vifited  the  different  gardens  in  and   about  the  town  of 
Saint  Pierre  :  as  I  was  walicing  in  the  garden  belonging 
to  the  Dominican  friars,  I  remarked  feveral  young  clove 
trees,  each  in  a  feparate  bafket ;  they  were  the  property 
of  a  gardener  from  Cayenne,  and  were  to  be  difpofed  of 
I  purchafed  the  whole  of  them,  confifting  of  fourteen 
trees  :  after  collecting,  from  the  generofity  of  my  friends, 
different  other  plants,  I  returned  to  Dominica,  rich  with 
my  new  acquifition  of  clove  trees,  and  determined  to  try 
different  foils.     Holes  were  dug  in  feveral  parts  of  my 
garden,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  het  diilance,  and  of 
about  the  fame  dimenfions  as   thofe  mentioned  before: 
en  examining  the  foil,  I  found  fome  of  a  ftiff  gravelly 
nature ;  in  other  parts,  the  fubffratum  was  of  a  yellow 
fandy  kmd ;  in   fome   holes,  after  taking  out  about  fix 
inches  of  thefurface,   I  found  a  ftiff  red-clay;  mixing 
fome   black  mould  with  the  different  earths  taken  out  of 
thefe   holes,  I    filled  them  up,  and  planted   in  them    ten 
out  of  the  fourteen  trees,  referving  four  trees  for  that 
part  of  the  garden  nearer  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  ten 
or  eleven  feet  had  been  cut  from  the  furface  ;  there  I  du^ 
no  more  than  was  neceffary  to  plant  my  trees  :  the  ground 
was  a  clofe,  compad,  ftiff,  red-clay.     In  order  to*  make 
aa  experiment,  I  mixed  no  mould,  dung,  fand,  or  other 
loil,with  defign  to  open  the  pores  of  the  clay,  but  planted 
thefe  laft  four  trees  in  that  clay,  without  the  affiftance  of 
any  thing  whatever;  abandoning  their  fate  to  nature, 
being  refolved  corun  the  rifk  of  lofing  them,  for  the  pur- 
pof.'  of  afcertaining,  whether  the  clove  tree  required  a 
rich  foil  or  not.    At  the  moment  I  now  write,  (Oaober 
^793^)   tWenty-three  months  have   elapfed,  fince  the 
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planting  of  thefe  laft  fourteen  trees  ;  and  it  is  with  fatis- 
fadion  I  can  afiert,  that  the  four  trees,  which  were 
planted  in  the  clay,  have  grown,  with  at  leaft  as  much, 
if  not  more  luxuriance,  than  the  other  ten  :  they  are 
from  five  to  fix  feet  high,  growing  with  vigour,  fully 
furnished  with  branches  at  the  bottom,  and  terminating 
in  a  point  at  the  top,  like  a  pyramid  ;  out  of  thofe  four- 
teen trees,  fix  of  them  were  planted  in  a  row,  in  the  flat- 
teft  part  of  the  garden ;  the  ground,  with  which  the 
holes  had  been  filled  up  having  funk  a  little  below  the 
furface,  a  hollow  round  three  of  thefe  trees  was  formed, 
and  the  water,  not  having  a  fufiicient  current,  colle£ted 
round  them  :  one  tree  died ;  the  other  two  appearing  to 
be  in  a  declining  ftate,  I  raifed  them  above  fix  inches, 
that  they  might  be  rather  above  the  furface  of  the  ground. 
Although  thefe  trees  were  planted  with  the  others  in  No- 
vember 1791?  one  of  the  two  declming  trees  is  not  above 
fix  inches  high,  and  the  other  twelve  inches,  whilft  the 
other  trees  are  three  feet  in  height;  this  is  a  fufficient 
proof,  that  the  clove  tree  requires  a  dry  fituation,  and 
dreads  a  fpringy  damp  foil ;  though  a  certain  degree  of 
moifture  will  promote  its  growth. 

In  the  month  of  January  1793,  with  much  trouble  and 
expence,  (I  fay  trouble,  becaufe  the  exportation  from  the 
French  iflands  is  prohibited),  I  procured  two  boxes  of 
mother  of  cloves  *  :  the  berries  were  packed,  fome  in  fand, 
others  in  loofe  earth  :  upon  receiving  them,  I  ordered 
beds  to  be  prepared  in  my  garden,  and  in  different  parts 
of  my  eilate,  for  the  conveniency  of  tranfplanting,  and  of 
faving  diftance,  when  the  nurferies  fliould  be  fit  for  that 
purpofe.  I  planted  thefe  feeds  at  about  fix  inches  dif- 
tance, covering  them  with  about  one  inch  of  earth.  I 
had  been  previously  told,  that  the  clove  tree,  when  young, 
requires  to  be  fheltered  from  the  fun ;  but  refieiling  on 
the  latitudes  of  Cayenne,  and  of  the  Moluccas,  which  are 
ynder  th,e  fourth  and  fifth  degrees,  the  one  north,  the  other 

*  Berries  of  the  dove  tree  ripe  and  fit  for  vegetation. 
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O  O  K    fouth,  and  the  latitude  of  Dominica,  which  is  between 
V.        the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  degrees  north,  I  knew  that  ten 
dega-ees  would  make  a  material  difference  in  the  climate, 
particularly  on  Montpellier  eflate,  which  is  fituated  on  an 
elevated  fituation,  and  about  three  miles  diflant  from  the 
fea.     I  thought,  that  if  I  could  rear  thofe  feeds  without 
the  affiftance  of  any  fhade,  they  would,  from  their  infancy, 
be  inured  to  the  fun  and  air,  would  be  more  hardy,  and 
confequently,  would  bear  tranfplanting  with  lefs  rifk  and 
danger;   but  in  this  I  was  deceived.     The  mother  of 
clove,  on  its  firft  vifible  vegetation,  appears  like  a  bmW^ 
ftraight,  red  dart;  when  it  comes  to  two  inches  high,  two 
fmall  red  leaves  are  feen  on  its  top  ;  on  the  firfl  appear- 
ance of  thefe  leaves,  when  hardly  perceptible  to  the  naked 
eye,  I  found,  that  on  the  fun  ihining  with  any  degree  of 
heat,  the  plants  drooped  and  perilbed;  wh^^reby  many 
feeds  were  lofl :  I  therefore  caufed  im<x\\   frames  to  be 
ereded  over  all  the  beds,  about  three  feet  high  from  the 
ground,  and  I  fpread  on  them  plantain  leaves,  in  order 
to  fhade  the  young  plants  :  I  kept  fupplying  thofe  leaves 
for  near  nine  months;  after  which  time  1  fufFered  the 
leaves  tq  decay  gradually,  that  the  fun  might  be  almitted 
to  the  plants,  as  they  acquired  flrength  ;  and  in  the  fpace 
of  twelve  months,  they  were  fit  to  be  tranfplanted.    Out 
of  fix  thoufand  mother  of  cloves,  I  faved  from  fifteen  to 
fixteen  hundred  trees,  which  I  began  to  tranfplant  in 
January  1794,  in  the  open  field,  at  fixteen  feet  diflance. 
They  are  growing  very  luxuriantly :  I  have  lofl  but  few, 
and  none  but  fuch  as  were  in  places,  where  the  water 
collected.     They  are  now  fifteen  months  old,  from  the 
day  they  were  tranfplanted,  and  moft  of  them  are  be- 
tween three  and  four  feet  high,  apparently  very  healthy. 
The  ground,  wherein  they  are  planted,  had  been  under 
coffee  for  forty  years ;  the  coffee  trees  had  decayed,  whicfi 
I  tried  in  vain  to   replace,  but  they  would  not  grow. 
Being  difappointed,  I   turned  it  into  a  paflure,  which, 
from  negled,  was  covered  with  guava  bufties,  a  plant 
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very  prejudicial  to  any  foil;  I  th6n  refolved  to  clear  it, 
and  plant  my  clove  trees  in  it.  This  pafture  ground, 
on  the  whole,  is  of  a  compaiSt,  ftrong,  gravelly  foil ;  in 
fome  parts  it  is  of  a  clayey  nature ;  but  the  trees  grow^ 
well  in  both. 

As  Abbe  Raynal  has  been  very  exa61:  in  bis  defcription 
of  the  clove,  I  ftiall  adopt  the  fame  from  his  hiftory. 
*'  The  Jiowers  of  the  clove  tree  are  difpofed  In  a  corymbus 
**  terminalis ;  they  have  each  of  them  a  long  quadr'ifid 
"  calix.^  which  bears  as  many  petals.^  and  a  great  number 
*'  offiamina  ;  the  pi/lily  inclofed  at  the  bottom  of  this  calix^ 
«  becomes  along  with  it  an  oviform  fruity  filled  up  with  a 
*^  ftngle  kernel.^  and  knozvn  by  the  name  of  mother  of  clove '^ 
*'  this  lame  calix^  gathered  before  the  unfolding  of  the  petals 
"  and  the  fecundation  of  the  pi/iil-,  is  the  clove  as  fold  in  the 
**  Jhops.  The  clove  is  fit  to  be  gathered  when  it  has  ac^ 
**  quired  a  reddifh  cafl^  and  a  certain  degree  of  firmnefs.^^ 
The  two  clove  trees,  which  I  planted  in  December 
J  7 89,  appeared  with  clove  buds,  on  or  about  the  20th 
January  1795 ;  fome  of  the  cloves  were  fit  to  be  gathered 
in  May  and  June  following  ;  and  fuch  of  the  cloves  as 
were  left  on  the  trees  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  the 
mother  of  cloves,  for  feeds,  acquired  a  proper  degree  of 
maturity,  in  July  and  Auguft :  fo  that  allowing  thofe  two 
trees  to  be  about  one  year  old,  when  they  came  to  me, 
from  the  feeds,  which  I  planted,  I  judge  they  were  of 
that  age ;  I  think  the  clove  tree  becomes  productive,  in 
the  courfe  of  little  more  than  fix  years,  inftead  of  nine 
years,  as  mentioned  by  Abbe  Raynal. 

I  have  this  year  (1795)  but  two  clove  trees  that  are 
bearing;  in  the  year  1796,  I  fhall  have  twenty-four 
more  ;  and  in  the  year  1799, 1  fhall  have  from  fifteen  to 
fixteen  hundred  trees,  in  a  ftate  of  produdion.  Such  of 
the  trees,  as  are  fituated  in  flat  grounds,  I  fhall  leave  to 
their  natural  growth,  by  which  more  profit  will  be  o-ot, 
and  fliady  walks  obtained,  an  objed  of  confideration  in  a 
warm  climate  i  and  thofe  trees  that  are  placed  on  a  decli- 
vity, 
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vity,  1  (hall  top  at  eight  or  nine  feet,  for  the  convenience 
of  gathering.  Having  few  cloves  to  gather  this  year, 
(1795),  they  were  picked  with  the  hand.  In  the  Mo- 
luccas, the  planters  either  fpread  cloths  on  the  ground, 
or  fweep  the  ground  clean  under  and  about  the  trees,  and 
with  the  affiftance  of  reeds  they  caufe  the  cloves  to  fall 
down  ;  after  which  they  expofe  them,  for  a  few  days,  to 
fmoke  upon  hurdles,  which  are  covered  with  large  leaves; 
and  this  fumigation  is  followed  by  drying  the  cloves  in 
the  fun. 

In  order  to  afcertain  the  beft  mode  of  rendering  the 
cloves  merchantab'e,  I  tried  feveral  ways  of  deiiccating 
them  wheis  gathered.  The  firft,  that  I  cured,  in  the 
Ihade,  and  in  a  vi^arm  room,  were  a  fortnight  before  they 
appeared  dry;  and  on  breaking  them  with  the  nail,  the 
ball,  which  is  on  the  top  of  the  clove,  I  found  in  the 
infide  to  be  mouldy  ;  ^nd  on  chewing  the  clove,  they  had 
a  mufty  tafte  :  I  from  thefe  circumftances  found,  that  this 
mode  of  curing  the  cloves  would  not  anfwer. 

The  fecond  gathering  of  cloves,  I  deficcated  entirely 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  When  dried,  they  appeared  of  a 
blacker  hue  than  the  Eaft  India  cloves,  but,  of  a  ftronger 
and  more  pungent  tafte. 

The  third  trial,  after  gathering  the  cloves,  on  a  very 
rainy  day,  I  put  them  in  a  ftove  which  I  had  conftruded 
for  that  purpofe,  and  left  for  two  nights  and  a  day :  the 
heat  was  rather  ftrong,  and  the  rainy  weather  having  pre- 
vented me  from  going  to  town,  hindered  me  from  getting 
a  thermometer  to  afcertain  the  degree  of  heat  of  the 
ftove.  At  the  end  of  the  fecond  night,  I  took  the  cloves 
from  the  ftove,  and  completed  the  dellccation  by  the  fun ; 
which  operation,  when  perfeded,  gave  the  cloves  a 
brownifti  hue,  a  good  pungent  tafte,  but  not  fo  ftrong  a 
flavour,  as  thofe  that  had  been  deficcated  by  the  fun 

only. 

The  fourth  deficcation  was  neverthelefs  done  in  the 
feme  way ;  but,  having  got  a  thermometer,  I  obferved 
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this  difference :   After  pucting  my  green  cloves  in  the 
ftove,  I  took  care  that  the  heat  was  more  moderate  than 
that  of  the  third  trial ;  1  left  the  cloves  in  the  ftove  for 
only  one  night,  and  half  a  day,  until  they  were  faded,  and 
had  acquired  a  brown  colour.     I  hung  my  thermometer 
in  the  ftove,  and  found  the  heat  to  vary  from  I20  to  130 
degrees:  this  done,  I  took  out  the  thermometer,  and  let 
the  heat  decreafe  to  the  ufual  degree  of  my  eftate,  which 
was,  on  that  day,  feventy-fix  degrees  ;  after  this,  from  one 
o'clock  to  two,  I  expofed  the  thermometer  to  the  fun  ; 
the  day  was  fair  ;  and  the  thermometer  getting  up  to  128 
degrees,  this  {hewed  the  heat  of  the  ftove  to  be  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  fun.     After  taking  the  cloves  out  of 
the  ftove,  the  reft  of  the  deficcation  was  done  by  the  fun. 
I  found  thefe  cloves,  when  perfeftly  dry,  to  be  of  a  brown- 
ifti  hue,  not  fo  ftrong  in  tafte  as  thofe  deficcated  by  the 
fun  only,  but  ftronger  than  thofe  that  had  been,  for  two 
nights  and  a  day,  expofed  in  the  ftove  to  a  greater  heat 
than  thefe  laft.     Having  fet  afide  the  firft  curing  by  the 
(hade,  I  have  numbered  the  cloves  that  underwent  the 
three  laft  deficcations,  No.   i,   2,  and  3 :  the  perfons, 
to  whofe  judgment  thefe  fpecimens  will  be  fubmitted, 
will  decide  on  the  beft  quality  amongft  the  three  forts  j 
all  of  which  are  far  fuperior  in  their  ftrength,  and  pun- 
gency, to  thofe  that  come  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  ap- 
pear to  me  to  contain  a  great  deal  more  eflential  oil :  for, 
when  expofed  to  heat,  on  prefling  the  nail  on  a  clove,  the 
eflential  oil  is  perceived  to  come  out  of  it;  which  is  not 
the  cafe  with  the  Eaft  India  cloves,  at  leaft  fuch  as  I 
have  bought,  in  this  ifland,  for  the  purpofe  of  comparing 
them  with  mine. 

In  curing  the  clove,  I  find  it  indifpenfabie  to  have  a 
ftove,  for  the  following  reafons :  After  gathering  cloves, 
I  perceived  that  if  they  were  not,  within  a  (hort  time 
after  fuch  gathering,  faded,  either  by  the  heat  of  the  fun^ 
or  by  that  of  a  ftove,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  cloves, 
on  being  dried  afterwards,  acquired  a  light  brov/nifh 

hue, 
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O  Q  K    hue,  loft  their  firmnefs,  ftrength,  or  pungency ;  and  many 

V,  appeared  as  damaged  cloves,  and,  as  the  weather  is  ex- 

-^-w     ceedingly  variable  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  the  air, 

•    in  general,  damp,  particularly  in  the  country,  it  will  be 

abfolutely  neceflary  to  have  a  ftove  heated  to  the  deo-ree 

before  mentioned,  and  to  leave  the  cloves  in  it  till  they 

are  faded,  I  mean,  until  they  have  acquired  a  brown  hue  j 

after  which,  the  reft  of  the  deficcation  may  be  done  at 

eafe,  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  or  by  expofure  in  a  dry  airy 

room. 

The  annual  production  of  a  clove  tree  in  the  Molucca 
Iflands,  according  to  Abbe  Raynal's  account,  is  about 
three  pounds  for  each  tree.  There,  they  are  topped,  at 
from  eight  to  nine  feet,  for  the  conveniency  of  gathering  j 
but,  in  Cayenne,  where  they  are  left  without  topping, 
and  where  there  are  clove  trees  larger  than  our  orange 
trees,  it  is  reported,  they  produce  from  forty  to  fifty  pound$ 
•     each  tree. 

The  two  trees,  which,  under  my  management,  have 
produced  cloves  this  year,  on  the  Montpellier  eftate, 
have  netted  me  four  pounds  and  a  half  of  cured  clovesj 
befides  two  pounds^  at  leaft,  of  cloves,  which  I  have  left 
on  the  trees,  to  obtain  mother  of  cloves,  for  the  multi- 
plication of  that  fpice ;  and  befides  this,  I  have  about  half 
a  pound  of  cloves,  which  having  fallen  on  the  ground 
before  their  degree  of  maturity,  have  been  dried,  and  are 
very  good  for  domeftic  ufe  :    thefe  laft  are  ftrong,  but 
ihiall ;  fo  that  thefe  two  trees  have  produced  more  than 
feven  pounds  of  cloves.    As  this  is  the  firft  time  of  their 
produ<3:ion,  and  they  are  young,  it  may  he  reafonably  ex- 
pe£ted,  that  when  older,  they  will  acquire  more  ftiength, 
and  more  branches}  and  confequently,  will  be  a  great  deal 
more  productive. 


EST    INDIES. 


Tff  the  preceding  Extra£i  It  is  thought  necejjary  to  add  the 
folloiving  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool. 


MY  LORD, 


Soho  Squarc,  Au^uft  ii,  1796,. 


I  BEG  leave  to  acquaint  your  Lordfliip,  that  I  have 
read  with  attention  the  paper  on  the  fuccefsful  culture  of 
the  clove  tree  in  Dominica,  vi'hich  your  Lordfhip  did  me 
the  honour  of  referring  to  me,  and  am  of  opinion,  that 
it  ought  to  be  printed  for  the  information  of  His  Ma- 
jefty's  fubjedls  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  other  intertro- 
pical colonies. 

Mr.  Buee  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  firft  perfon,  v/ho 
has  obferved,  that  the  pimento  tree  profpers  beft  in  thofe 
fleril  foils  where  trees  whofe  wood  is  of  a  hard  texture 
abound,  and  that  fugar  cannot  be  cultivated  to  advantage 
in  fuch  places ;  alfo,  on  the  other  hand,  that  where  trees 
whofe  wood  is  foft,  are  naturally  found,  pimento  trees 
rarely  are  met  with,  and  fugar  plantations  will  fucceed  \ 
-on  fuch  fteril  foils  he  has  tried  clove  trees,  and  found 
them  congenial  to  its  nature. 

Thefe  obfervations  open  to  the  cultivators  of  hot  cli- 
mates a  new  fource  of  wealth,  which  will  not  probably 
be  confined  to  the  growth  of  cloves ;  other  fpices  may 
alfo  profper  beft  in  the  barren  foils  of  the  Weft  Indies, 
as  lavender,  thyme,  and  other  aromatic  plants,  are  known 
to  do  in  thofe  of  Europe. 

I  have  the  honour  of  fending  to  your  Lordfhip,  with 
this,  a  paper  containing  famples  of  cloves  received  by 
me  from  Mr.  Buee  fome  months  ago:  Numbers  r  and  2, 
mentioned  by  him  p.  1 9,  (38 1 . )  are  mixed ;  No.  3,  his  beft 
forti  are  feparate.  Your  Lordfhip  may,  if  you  think  .fit, 
order  a  comparifon  to  be  made,  by  fome  dealers  in  fpice, 
between  thefe  and  the  cloves  we  ufually  receive  from  the 

Dutch: 
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Dutch  :  I  fhall  only  add,  that  when  I  applied  for  informa^ 
tion  oh  the  fame  fubjedl  to  an  eminent  wholefale  dealer 
in  that  article,  the  only  anfwer  I  obtained,  was,  that  he 
thought  me  grievoufly  deceived,  in  fuppofing  the  cloves 
to  be  the  produce  of  the  Weft  Indies,  he  being  abfolutely 
certain  they  came  from  the  Eaft. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
With  infinite  regard  and  efteem, 

Your  Lordfliip's  obedient  humble  fervant, 
JOS.  BANKS. 
Earl  of  Liverpool. 


END*   OF    THE    FIFTH    BOOK. 
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Coionlai  EfiabliJIimejits.—^Of  the  Captain  General  or 
Chief  Governor ;  his  Powers  and  Pri'uileges .-^ 
Some  RsjliLiiGnS  on  the  ufual  Choice  of  Berfons 
for  this  high  Office. — Lieutenant  General^  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  and  Prefdent.  —  Of  the  Council 
their  Office  and  Fmiuiions. —  Origin  of  thieir  Claim 
to  a  Share  in  the  Legifature. — Its  Neceffity,  Pro- 
priety, and  Legality  confidered.  -  Some  Correc  ■ 
tions  in  the  Confitution  of  thiis  Body  propofed, 

H  E  Briti fn  eftablifliments  in  the  Weft 
Indies  are  commonly  termed  king's  govern- 
ments, in  contradiflindlton  to  the  proprietary  and 
charter  govern m.ents  which  were  known  in  North 
America;  and,  from  what  has  been  ilated  in 
fome  preceding  parts  of  this  v/ork,  the  reader 
^oh.  II.  C  c  mud 
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BOOK  muft  have  obferved,  kow  very  nearlj^  their  in - 
^^^'  ternal  conftitutions  conform  to  that  of  the  mo- 
ther-country. Their  different  orders  of  judica- 
ture are  exaftly  like  thofe  of  England,  and  their 
legiflatures,  in  general,  refpediively  confift  of  three 
diftind  branches ,  i.  e.  a  governor,  reprefenting 
the  crown,  a  council  or  upper  houfe,  and  a  body 
of  delegates  reprefenting  the  people  at  large. 
The  two  firft  are  neceffarily  imperfecr,  becaufe 
they  are  not  independent  -,  but  the  members  of 
the  lafl  are  more  fairly  and  equally  chofen  by  their 
conftituents,  fhan  thofe  of  the  Britifli  Houfe 
of  Commons  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 
Of  the  powers  and  privileges  claimed  and  exer- 
cifed  by  thefe  feveral  branches  refpeftively,  in 
their  own  little  fyftem,  and  whence  derived,  I 
(hall  noiv  briefly  treat.     And  firfl:  of  the 

GOVERNOR. 

Every  chief  governor  in  the  Britifh.  Well 
Indies  is  appointed  by  letters  patent  under  the 
great  feal  of  Great  Britain.  He  receives  through 
courtefy  the  title  of  Excellency,  and  Is  vefted  with 
the  following  powers  : 

First,  as  captain-general  and  commander  in 
chief,  he  has  the  adual  command  of  all  the  land 
forces  within  his  government  (except  only  when 
a  general  officer  is  employed  on  the  ftaff)  and  he 
commiiTions  all  officers  of  the  militia.  He  ap- 
points 
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p'oints'the  judges  of  all  the  different  courts  of  chap. 
common  law,  and  even  thefe  gentlemen,  m  all  ,__^_^l_j 
the  illands,  I  believe  (Jamaica  excepted ('^j)  hold 
their  feats  during  the  governor's  good  pleafure. 
He  nominates  and  fuperfedes  at  will,  the  cuf- 
todes  of  the  feveral  parifhes,  juftices  of  the  peace, 
and  other  fubordinate  civil  officers ;  and  although 
in  refpeil  to  fome  of  the  above  appointments  and 
dilmiffions,  he  is  direfted  to  aik  the  advice  of 
his  council,  this  diredion  is  of  little  avail,  inaf- 
rauch  as  the  members  of  this  body  are  themfelves 
hable  to  be  fufpended  by  the  governor,  on  the 
moil  frivolous  pretences,  or  even  without  any 
caufe  affigned ;  a  circumilance,  by  the  way,  which 
not  unfrequently  happens ;  and  having  thus  re- 
duced the  board  under  a  number  limited  by  his 
inftru(5tions,  he  can  fill  up  the  vacancies  hijlanter^ 
with  fuch  perfons  as  will  be  properly  obedient.  He 
has  authority,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  to 
funmion  general  affemblies ;  he  appoints  the 
place  of  their  meeting,  and  when  met,  he  poffeffes 

(a)  By  an  zEt  pafTed  in  Jamaica  in  1  781,  intituled,  "  An 
5t<fV  to  make  the  places  of  the  judges,  &c.  more  permanent 
and  refpeftabie,"  it  is  declared,  that  no  judge  fiiall  be  removed 
but  by  the  king's  pleaiure,  fignified  under  his  majefty's  fign 
manual.  It  i^  provided  however  that  the  governor,  with 
the  confent  of  five  of  his  council,  m&y  fufpend,  until  the  king's 
pjeafure  be  known,  accounting  to  his  majefty  for,  and  deii- 
veriitg  to  the  party  fufpended  a  copy  of  his  reafons  in  writing 
for  fuch  fufpeniion.  This  provifo  feems  to  me  to  render 
thi?  act  in  3  great  meafure  nugatory, 

C  c  d  a  negative 
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B  o  o  K  a  negative  voice  in  the  legiflature^  for  without 
^^'  his  confent,  no  bill  paffes  into  a  law ;  and  he  may, 
from  time  to  time,  as  he  alone  (hall  judge  need- 
ful, adjourn,  prorogue,  and  diffolve  all  fuch  ge- 
neral aflemblies.  He  has  the  difpofal  of  all  fuch 
civil  employments  as  the  crown  does  not  difpofe 
of;  and  vAth  refped  to  fuch  offices  as  are  ufually 
filled  up  by  the  Britifh  government,  if  vacancies 
happen,  the  governor  appoints  pro  tempore,  and 
the  perfons  fo  appointed  are  entitled  to  all  the 
emoluments^  until  they  are  fuperfeded  at  home, 
and  until  the  perfons  nominated  to  fuperfede 
them,  arrive  in  tlie  colony.  The  governor  claims 
the  privilege  alfo,  in  extraordinary  cafes,  and  has 
been  known  frequently  to  exercife  it,  of  fufpend- 
ing  fuch  civil  officers  even  as  acft  immediately 
under  the  king's  authority,  or  by  commiffion  from 
the  boards  of  treafury  and  admiralty,  in  high  and 
lucrative  employments,  as  the  attorney  and  ad- 
vocate-general, tile  colledors  of  the  cuftoms,  &c. 
and  of  nominating  other  perfons  to  aft  in  their 
room,  ©until  the  king's  pleafure  fhall  be  known 
therein.  To  all  which  is  added  authority,  when 
he  fhall  judge  any  offender  in  criminal  matters  a 
fit  objeft  of  mercy,  to  extend  the  king's  gracious 
pardon  towards  him,  except  only  in  cafes  of 
inurder  and  high  treafon  j  and  even  in  thefe  cafes, 
the  governor  is  permitted  to  reprieve  until  the 
fignification  of  the  royal  pleafure. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  the  governor  has  the  cuftody  of  chap< 
the  great  feal,  and,  in  mod  of  the  colonies,  pre-  ^• 
fides  folely  in  the  high  court  of  Chancery.  In- 
deed, in  fome  of  the  Windward  Illands,  as  we 
have  feen,  the  council  lit  as  judges  in  the  court 
of  Chancery  with  the  governor  :  Procefs  however 
is  iffued  by  the  governor  alone,  and  tefled  in  his 
name ;  and  in  general  the  governor  exercifes 
within  his  jurifdiftion,  the  fame  extenfive  powers 
as  are  poffeffed  by  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
Great  Britain. 

Thirdly,  the  governor  is  Ordinary,  and  col- 
lates to  all  vacant  church  benefices.  He  hath 
alfo  the  power  of  granting  probate  of  wills,  and 
adminiftration  of  the  effeds  of  perfons  dying 
inteftate.  He  grants  licences  for  marriages,  and 
licences  for  fchools,  &c.  and  is  fole  judge  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  confiftorial  or  ecclefiaftical 
law. 

Fourthly,  the  governor  prefides  in  the  court 
of  Error,  of  which  he  and  the  council  are  judges, 
to  hear  and  determine  all  appeals,  in  the  nature 
of  VvTits  of  error,  from  the  fuperior  courts  of  com- 
mon law. 

Fifthly,  the  governor  is  alfo  vice-admiral 

within  the  extent  of  his  government.     As  fuch, 

he  is  entitled  to  the  rights  oijetfan,  flotjam^  &c. 

and  in  time  of  war,  he  iffues  his  warrant  to  the 

C  c  3  judge 
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BOOK  judge  of  the  court  of  vice-admiralty,  to  grant  com- 
^^'       milTions  to  privateers  (bj. 

Lastly,  a  colony-governor,  befides  various 
emoluments  arifing  from  fees,  fines,  forfeitures, 
and  efcheats,  has  an  honourable  annual  provifion 
fettled  upon  him  by  aft  of  alTemlDly,  for  the  whole 
term  of  his  adminiftration  in  the  colony.  For, 
in  order  that  he  may  not  be  tempted  to  proftitute 
the  dignity  of  his  ftation  by  improper  condefcen- 
lions  to  leading  men  in  the  affembly,  he  is  re- 
ftrained  by  his  inftrudtions  from  accepting  any 
falary,  unlefs  the  fame  be  fettled  upon  him  by 
law,  within  the  fpace  of  one  year  after  his  entrance 
into  the  government,  and  exprefsiy  made  irrevo- 
cable during  the  whole  term  of  his  refidence  in 
the  adminiftration.  And  this,  in  my  opinio^, 
is  a  wife  and  moft  neceflary  reftriclion. 

Armed  with  fuch  various  authorities,  and  pof- 
feffing  fuch  tranfcendent  pre-eminence  and  privi- 


O 


C^J  h  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve  in  this  place,  that 
the  court  of  vice-admiralty  in  the  Colonies,  by  the  iv.  of  Geo. 
111.  chap.  1 5,  is  invefled  with  a  concurrent  jurifdiiflion  with 
the  courts  of  record,  in  cafes  of  forfeitures  and  penalties  in- 
curred by  the  breach  of  any  a£i  of  parliament  relating  to  the 
trade  and  revenues  of  the  Britifli  colonies  in  America;  and 
in  profecutions  in  this  court,  all  queiHons,  as  well  of  fa6l  as 
of  law,  are  decided  by  the  judge  alone,  without  the  interven. 
tion  of  a  jury.  The  judge  is  nominated  by  the  crown.  The 
colonifts  complain  with  great  reafon  of  this  law,  as  a  direft 
violation  and  infringement  of  their  beft  and  dearefl  conftitu- 
tional  rights. 

leges 
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leo-es  as  I  have  defcribed,  it  is  not  to  be  expecfted,  chap. 
from  the  common  fallibility  of  human  nature,  i- 
that  every  colony-governor  (placed  at  fo  great  a 
diftance  from  the  mother-country)  fliould,  on 
every  occafion,  bear  his  faculties  meekly.  Great 
caution  is  therefore  undoubtedly  neceffary,  on  the 
part  of  a  Britifh  minifter,in  the  choice  of  perfons 
for  a  truft  of  fo  great  weight  and  dignity  j  the 
powers  with  which  our  plantation-governors  are 
invefted  being  more  extenfive  than  thofe  which 
the  laws  of  England  allow  to  the  fovereign  him- 
felf.  It  is  hovv^ever  a  melancholy  truth,  that  party 
merit,  and  connexions,  are  commonly  the  mofl 
forcible  recommendations  with  which  a  candidate 
for  a  diflant  government  can  prefent  himfelf ; 
and  that  perfoAS  equally  devoid  of  chara6ler, 
ability,  and  fortune,  have  fometimes  beenfent  to 
prefide  in  our  moft  important  fettlements,  as  if 
juftice  and  pubhck  virtue  were  bed  adminiftered 
and  promoted  by  men  mofl  diftinguifhed  for  ig- 
norance and  profligacy,  and  that  they  would 
prove  the  beft  protedors  of  other  people's  for- 
tunes, who  by  vice  and  profufion  had  diffipated 
their  own ! 

In  nominating  to  an  office  which  is  a  confti- 
tuent  part  of  the  legiilature,  which  has  power  to 
controul  the  adminiftration  of  executive  juftice, 
and,  in  moft;  cafes,  has  the  fole  exerv-ife  of  the 
vaft  and  extenfive  jurifdidion  appertaining  to  a 
C  c  4.  court 
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BOOK  court  of  equity,  it  might  be  fuppofed  that  a 
^J^  prudent  minifter,  among  other  qualifications  in 
the  perfon  feleded,  would  confider  that  fome 
little  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  conftiiution  of 
England  is  indifpenfably  fequifite.  It  is  remark- 
able, however,  that  the  military  profeffions  (which 
certainly  are  not  eminent  for  fuch  kind  of  know- 
ledge] are  Tound  to  fupply  m.oft  of  the  gentle- 
^  men  who  are  elevated  to  this  high  ftation.     It 

v/ere  unjuft,  at  the  fame  time,  not  to  allow  that 
fome  of  thefe  have  acquitted  themfeives  in  the 
civil  department  with  extraordinary  reputation 
and  honour.  Both  the  late  Sir  William  Tre- 
lawnejr,  and  Sir  Bafil  Keith,  who  fucceffively  ad- 
miniflered  the  government  of  Jamaica,  were 
educated  from  early  youth  in  the  navy  ;  yet  pof- 
feffmg  found  judgments  and  upright  intentions, 
their  pondud  as  governors  gave  abundant  fatis- 
fadion  to  the  people  of  the  colony,  without  in- 
curring the  difapprcbation  of  the  crown  i  and 
their  nam.es  will  be  remembered  there  with  reve- 
rence, fo  long  as  worthy  governors  (hall  be  num- 
bered among  the  tenefadors  of  mankind  f^J. 

Bu 


{cj  Soon  after  the  above  was  written,  the  inhabitants  of 
Jamaica  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe,  in  an  untimely  grave, 
their  highly-valued  and  rnoft  lamented  governor,  Thomas 
Earl  of  Effingham,  who  was  appointed  captain-general  of 
that  ifland  in  the  beginning  of  1790,  and  died  in  his  govern- 
ment ill  Oftober  1791.  This  nobleman  was  educated  in 
3  the 
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But  thefe  are  rare  inftances;  and  it  muft  generally   c  h  a  p.  ^ 
be  admitted,  that  the  appoiritment  to  high  civil         ^' 

offices 

the  army ;  and,  with  the  franknefs  and  firmnefs  of  the  fol- 
dier,  pofTefled  very  extraordinary  talents  for  civil  employ- 
ment.— His  merit  a?  Chancellor  furpafTed  all  that  the  warmefl 
of  his  fsiends  had  predifted.  He  difplayed  a  c5lmnefs  of 
temper,  and  a  clearnefs  of  conception,  which  the  captious 
andfubtie  perplexities  of  forenfick  argument  could  not  difturb 
or  elude.  His  mind  was  ftrong,  quick,  penetrating,  found, 
and  decifive ;  but  the  prominent  feature  of  his  charader, 
which  difplayed  itfelf  in  all  cafes  and  on  every  occafion,  was 
a  manly  and  unfhaken  intrepidity.  He  neither  courted  nor 
dreaded  any  man  living  ;  proceeding  ftraight  forward  in  the 
plain  path  of  his  duty,  without  fear,  favour,  or  affection. 
— At  his  firft  entrance  into  the  government,  his  manners 
were  thought  ungracious;  but  his  talents  and  virtues  wer^ 
foon  happily  experienced,  and  he  then  became  the  moft  po- 
pular of  all  governors.  ,  The  Roman  people  difplayed  not 
greater  aflfliaion  at  the  death  of  Germanicus,  than  wasiirani- 
fefted  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  for  the  lofs  of  Lord 
Effingham.  The  affembly  voted  a  riiagnificent  funeral  for 
the  remains  of  his  Lordfliip,  as  they  had  for  thofe  of  the 
Countefb  of  Effingham,  who  died  a  Ihort  time  before  him. 
Thev  likewife  ordered  a  monument  to  be  erefted  to  perpetu- 
ate the  memory  of  their  virtues,  and  the  author  of  this  work 
had  the  honour  of  drawing  up  the  infcription  thereon  ;  which 
is  as  follows : 


To  the  Memory  of 

Thomas,  Earl  of  Effingham,  Baron  Howard, 

Captain-General  and  Chief  Governor  of  this  Ifland, 

in  the  years  1790  and  1791  ; 

And  of  Kathauine   his  Wife. 

The  latter,  departed  this  life  on  the  13th  day  of 

Oftobcr,    1 79 1, 


In 
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BOOK   offices  of  men  whofe  education  and  paft  purfuits 

VI.       have  not  given  them  opportunities  of  acquiring 

much  acquaintance  with   the  principles  of  our 

hmited  government,  is  a  very  dangerous  experi- 

In  a  voyage  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  her  health,, 

•         in  His  Majerty's  fhip  Diana:' 

The  former,  on  the  19th  of  the  following  month. 

The  third  week  after  the  melancholy  retLirn  of  the  Diana, 

with  the  remains  of   his  beloved  Coniort, 

whom  he  feemed  unwiUing  to  furvive, 

And  with  whom  he  was  depofited  <in  the  fame  grave. 

Thus,  united  in  their  Hves 

by  the  moft    tender  and  exalted   ties,— 

He — the  fond  and  indulgent  Huflxind, 

She—the  cheerful  and  obedient    Wife,—. 

In  their  deaths  they  were  not  divided ! 

To  perpetuate  the  remembrance 

e  of  fo  illuftrious  a  pattern  of  conjugal  affeftion  : 

To  manifeft  the  publickfenfe 

of  the  many  publick  and  private  virtues  of  their 

refpefted  Governor ; 

Atid  to  record,  for  the  benefit  of  pofterity, 

The  clearnefs  of  that  fagacity. 

The  extent  of  that  knowledge, 

And  the  purity  and  firmnefs  of  that  integrity, 

which  rendered  his  adminiftration 

the  boaft  and  fecurity  of  a  grateful  people, 

The  Assembly  of  Jamaica, 

having  caufed  the  remains  of  this  noble  and 

lamented  Pair  to    be  interred   with   funeral  honours 

at  the  publick  expence,  the  whole  Houfe 

attending  each  proceflion  as  Mourners, 

As  a  farther  teftimony  of  merited  efteem 

Infcribe  this  Monument. 

ment. 
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ment.  Perfons  of  this  clafs,  with  the  purefl  in- 
tentions, are  eafily  milled  by  felfifli  and  interefted 
men,  whom  the  confcioufnefs  of  their  ovv^n  de- 
ficiencies compels  them  to  confult. — Even  while 
aftuated  by  honeft  and  laudable  motives,  they 
may  violate  irreparably  the  firft  principles  of  law 
and  a  free  conftitution,  by  eftablifhing  fatal  pre- 
cedents which  no  integrity  of  intention  can  fandify, 
Mr.  Stokes,  the  late  chief  juflice  of  Georgia,  re- 
lates, that  a  governor  of  a  province  in  North 
America  (at  that  time  a  Britilh  colony)  ordered 
the  provoft-marfhal  to  hang  up  a  convid  fome 
days  before  the  time  appointed  by  his  fentence, 
and  a  rule  of  court  for  his  execution.  "  He 
meant  well,  fays  Stokes,  but,  being  a  military 
m^n,  conceived  that  as  he  had  power  to  reprieve 
after  fentence,  he  had  power  to  execute  alfo  when 
he  pleafed  ;  and  the  criminal  was  adually  hanged 
as  the  governor  ordered,  nor  could  his  excellency 
be  perfuaded,  that,  by  this  very  ad,  he  was  him- 
felf  committing  felony." 

An  anecdote  not  lefs  curious  than  the  former 
js  related  by  the  fame  author  of  another  military 
governor,  who,  it  feems,  took  it  into  his  head  to 
fufpend  a  gentleman  from  his  feat  in  the  council, 
for  no  other  reafon  than  marrying  his  daughter 
without  his  confent. 

It  may  be  faid,  perhaps,  that  in  thefe  cafes  the 
jrnifchief  to  the  publick,  exclulive  of  the  prece- 
dent. 
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BOOK  dent,  was  not  very  great.  I  could  produce,  how- 
"^i-  ever,  many  an  inftance,  in  the  conduft  of  gover- 
nors, in  which  fomething  more  would  appear,  I 
am  afraid,  than  mere  folly,  and  the  ignorant  mif- 
application  of  authority.  But  the  talk  is  invi- 
dious, and  I  willingly  decline  it. 


LIEUTENANT  GENERAL,  LIEUTENANT 
GOVERNOR,  AND  PRESIDENT. 

In  a  government  comprehending feveraliflands, 
as  that  of  the  Leeward  Charaibean  Iflands,  there 
is  commonly  appointed,  together  with  the  cap- 
tain-general or  chief  governor,  a  lieutenant-ge- 
neral, who  is  next  in  fucceffion.     He  is  ufually 
lieutenant-governor  likewife  of  one  of  the  iflands 
included  within  the  general  government,  each  of 
which,  in  the  abfence  of  the  captain- general  from 
that  particular  illand,  has  its  affairs  adminiflered 
by  a  lieutenant-governor,  or  the  prefident  of  the 
council,  moft  commonly  the  latter,  as  it  is  not 
often  that  the  lieutenant-governor  is  on  the  fpot ; 
this  appointment,  in  fadt,  being  nothing  more 
than  the  grant  of  a  penfion  of  200/.  a  year,  which 
is  paid   by  the  crown.     In  Jamaica  it  is  feldom 
that  a  lieutenant-governor  is  appointed   during 
the  refidence  on  the  ifland  of  a  captain-gene- 
ral,'there  bpng  no  eltablilhment  or  provifion  for 
fuch  an  officer  holding  a  dormant  commiflion ; 

who 
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who  has  therefore  neither  power  nor  profit,  tJe 
IS  not,  as  lieutenant-governor,  entitled  even  to  a 
feat  in  the  council  On  the  refignation,  or  ab- 
fence  on  leave,  of  the  captain-general,  a  heutenant- 
governor,  if  not  prefent,  is  frequently  fent  over, 
who  then  fucceeds  to  the  fupreme  commandj 
and  receives  the  full  emoluments  of  the  govern- 
ment (d). 

Mr. 

Cd)  The  following  inftraice  of  minifterial  cecouomy  may 
amufe,  but  cannot  furprife,  my  readers  in  the  colonies.— 
About  the  year  1767,  when  the  Marquis  of  Lanfdovvne, 
then  Earl  of  Shelburne,  was  Secretary  of  State,  an  appli- 
cation was  made  to  his  lordfliip  by  fome  gentlemen  of  Ja- 
maica, then  refiding  in  Englahd,  for  a  proviiion  for  a  lieu- 
tenant-governor, who  fliould  refide  within  the  ifland  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  captain-general.  The  reafon  affigned 
Was,  to  prevent  a  devolution  of  the  government  to  the  pre. 
fident  of  the  council.  Lord  Shelburne  had  no  other  objec- 
tion to  the  meafure  than  an  unwillingnefs  to  faddle  either  the 
mother-country  or  the  colony  with  additional  expence. — But 
finding,  among  other  emoluments  of  the  captain-general,  that 
he  derived  about  looo/.  i^&rXmg  per  annum  ir ova  the  command 
of  a  fortification  at  Port  Royal,  called  Fort  Charles,  and  con- 
ceiving the  other  apppointments  of  the  chief  governor  to  be 
fufRciently  liberal,  his  lordftip  ftipiilated  with  the  next  go- 
vernor, Sir  William  Trelawney,  that  he  fliould  refign  Fort 
Charles  to  lieutenant-governor  Balling,  on  condition  of  refi- 
dence.  Thus  were  the  wiflies  of  the  gentlemen  gratified,  and 
a  provifion  made  for  a  lieutenant-governor,  without  expence 
either  to  Great  Britain  or  Jamaica;  and,  confidering  withal 
that  Sir  William  Trelawney  was  the  minifter's  friend,  the  con- 
du6l  of  Lord  Shelburne  in  the  bufinefs  was  highly  commen- 
dable,  and  bore  the  features  of  honour.— But  mark  the  re- 

fult. 
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Mr.  Long  is  of  opinion  that  a  prefident  of 
the  council,  taking  upon  him  the  government 
on  the  demife  or  abfence  of  a  governor  or 
lieutenant-governor,  cannot  legally  diflblve  the 
lioufe  of  affem.bly,  nor  ilTue  vi^rits  for  calling  a 
new  one  ;  becaufe  he  has  no  exprefs  commiffion 
from  the  Sovereign  under  the  great  feal  of  Great 
Britain,  giving  authority  for  that  purpofe. 


*      THE     COUNCIL. 

The  members  of  this  board  are  feverally  ap= 
pointed  by  the  Royal  mandamus,  direded  to 
the  governor,  and  counterfigned  by  the  fecretary 
of  ftate,  and  the  names  of  the  feveral  members 
for  the  time  being  are  inferted  in  the  governor's 
inflrudlions.  In  Jamaica  their  full  complement 
is  twelve  :  in  fome  of  the  fmaller  illands  ten,  and 
in  cafe  of  as  many  vacancies,  by  death,  abfence, 

fult.  In  the  adminiflration  of  Lord  George  Germain,  Ge- 
neral Dalling,  by  the  demife  of  Sir  William  Trelawney,  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  chief  command  :  and  the  new  minifter,  con- 
fidering  loooA  per  anmim  no  defpicable  obje6^,  inflead  of 
continuing  Fort  Charles  as  a  provilion  for  a  lieutenant  jrover- 
nor,  feized  on  it  for  his  own  ufe,  and  foon  after  affigned  its 
profits  over  to  one  of  his  dependants,  who  has  enjoyed  it 
ever  fince.  Thus  the  Ifland  fuffers  the  fame  incbnveniency 
it  complained  of  before,  with  the  burthen  of  providing  looo/. 
a  year  for  a  perfon  who  neither  ref.des  within  the  ifland,  nor 
has  any  other  connection  with  it;  for  the  fort  is  generally 
commanded  by  his  deputy's  deputy,  with  whofe  very  name, 
it  is  probable,  the  principal  himfelf  is  unacquainted. 

or 
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•er  fufpenfion,  as  reduce  the  board  under  /even, 
the  governor  or  commander  in  chief  is  impowered 
to  fill  up  to  that  number,  but  no  further.  Their 
privileges,  powers,  and  offices,  are  thefe  : 

First.  They  are  by  courtefy  feveraliy  addref-^ 
fed,  in  the  colonies,  iJ(9;zo?/ra(^/^;Athey  take  pre- 
cedency next  to  the  commander  in  chief;  and, 
on  the  death  or  abfence  of  the  governor,  lieu- 
tenant-general, and  lieutenant-governor,  the  eldeft 
member  of  the  council  fucceeds  to  the  govern- 
ment, under  the  title  of  Prejldent. 

Secondly.  They  are  a  council  of  ftate,  the 
governor  or   commander   in   chief  prefiding  in 

*perfon,  to  whom  they  ftand  in  the  fame  relation 
as  the  privy-council  in  Great  Britain  does  to  the 
Sovereign.  But  although  every  plantation-go- 
vernor is  dire6led  by  his  inftru6lions  to  advife 
with  his  council  on  moll  occafions,  I  do  not 
know  thatj  in  his  executive  capacity,  he  is  ab-> 
folutely  bound  to  abide  by  their  advice.  I  con- 
ceive that  he  is  competent  to  a<5t,  in  moil  cafes^ 
not  only  zvitJiont,  but  even  againji  their  concur- 
rence :  he  may,  it  is  true,  by  fo  doing,  incur  the 
king's  difpieafure  ;  but  his  proceedings  are  never- 
thclefs  efficient  and  legal  within  the  colony. 

e  Thirdly.  They  are  named,  in  every  com- 
miffion  of  the  peace,  as  juftices  throughout  the 
colony  to  which  they  belong. 

Fourthly, 
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Fourthly.  The  council,  together  with  the 
commander  in  chief,  fit  as  judges  in  the  court  of 
error  or  court  of  appeal  in  civil  caufes  from  the 
courts  of  record;  and  in  fome  of  the  iflands  two 
or  more  of  the  members  fit  with  the  governor  in 
the  court  of  chancery,  as  affiflant  commiffioners 
of  the  great  feal,  as  I  have  elfewhere  related  5 
appeals  from  chancery  therefore  lie  not  before 
them,  but  are,  by  the  king's  order,  avoked  be- 
fore his  majefty  himfelf  in  council. 

Fifthly.  The  council  is  a  conftituent  part 
of  the  legiflature ;  their  cc«ifent  being  neceflary 
in  the  enading  of  laws.  In  this  capacity  of  legif- 
lators,  they  fit  as  the  upper  houfe,  and  in  mofl  of' 
the  colonies,  diftinft  from  the  governor ;  claim 
privilege  of  parliament,  order  the  attendance  of 
perfons,  and  the  produdion  of  papers  and  records, 
and  commit  for  contempts;  enter  protefts  on 
their  journals  after  the  manner  of  the  houfe  of 
peers,  and  have  their  chaplain,  clerk,  ufher  of  the 
black  rod,  &c.  &c. 

It  has  been  thought  ftrange  that  one  and  the 
fame  body  of  men  iliould  a6l  in  two  fuch  dif- 
ferent capacities  and  fundions,  as  a  privy-council 
fworn  to  fecrecy  and  fidelity,  and  an  upper  houfe 
of  legiflature ;  "  the  admitting  fuch  a  diftinftion,  • 
fays  a  late  governor,  may  be  fuppofed  even  to  free 
them  from  all  obligations  of  the  oath  they  take 


as 
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as  counfellors :  becaufe  their  duty  to  the  people, 
as  legifiatorsj  may  feem    to   oblige   them  very 
frequently  to  fupport  opinions  repugnant  to  a 
"governor's  fchemes  (e)r 

But  to  this  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  if  the 
governor's  fchemes  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
council,  repugnant  to  the  true  interefts  of  the 
people,  their  oppofrtion  to  fuch  fchemes  cannot 
be  deemed  a  violation-  of  their  oath  of  fidelity  ; 
iieither  does  it  necelTarily  follow  that  they  there- 
by divulge  what  they  have  fworn  to  keep  lecret. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  people  at  large 
jefiding  within  the  colonies,  have  much  more 
caufe  of  apprebeniion  than  their  governors,  from 
the  exiftence  and  exercifeof  legillative  a,uthority, 
in  fo  unftabie  a  body  as  the  board  in  queftion  : 
For  although  its  individual  members  ought  to 
be,  and  I  believe  indeed  commonly  are,  men  of 
weight  and  property  in  their  refpedive  coun- 
tries, yet  a  territorial  qualification  is  not  indif- 
penfably  necefTary  to  their  appointment,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  members  chofen  into  the  affembly.  Per- 
sons therefore  ma^  be,  and  I  am  afraid  in  former 
times  have  be^n,  nominated  to  the  council,  who 
•Jiave  no  natural  concern  in  the  welfare  of  the 
colony,  no  community  of  interefts  with  its  in*- 
liabitants,  and  who  confider  themfelves  wholly  at 
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(e)  This  opinion  of  Governor  Lyttelton  is  quoted  more 
at  large  in  the  Hiilory  of  Jamaica  by  Mr.  iLong,  vol,  i,  p.  1 56. 
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BOOK  the  governor's  difpofld,  and  bound  to  fupport  all 
^^^^^^1^^  his  meafures,  however  incompatible  with  the 
general  good.  Again  :  From  the  power  which 
the  governors  affume  of  arbitrarily  inflifting  the 
rod  of  fufpenfion,  the  board  has  not  {lability  fuf- 
ficient  to  infure  refped  to  its  refolutions.  It  has 
neither  llrength  nor  independency.  Such  of  the 
members  therefore  as  have  property  in  the  coun- 
try, may  perhaps  fometimes  find  themfelves  in  a 
more  difagreeable  predicament  than  even  thofe 
who  have  none  ;  for  they  may  be  compelled  to 
vote  as  a  governor  fliall  didate,  in  fupport,  poffi- 
bly,  of  meafures  ruinous  to  the  community  in 
which  all  their  concerns  are  centered,  or  be  expofed 
to  the  affront  of  publick  degradation ;  to  the 
confequent  malignant  mifconftruaions  of  the 
vulgar  j  and  perhaps  to  the  contempt  of  their 
own  minds,  in  having  accepted  a  ftation  which 
fubjefts  them  to  cenfure,  for  honeftly  difcharginp- 
the  duties  of  it. 

I  DO  not  indeed  know  that  many  great  evils 
have  aftually  been  felt  by  the  qolonifts  at  large, 
from  the  inefficiency  and  inftability  of  this  body. 
However,  as  it  is  the  excellency  of  the  EritiHi 
government,  not  merely  to  cdrrcd  exiltingabufes, 
but  alfo  to  obviate  and  prevent  (as  far  as  human 
forefight  will  permit)  fuch  as  may  poffibly  or  pro- 
bably happen  ;  many  intelligent  perfons  have  been 
led  to  controvert  the  claim  of  the  council  al> 

together 
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together  to  a  participation  in  the  legiilature. 
They  deny  that  this  claim  derives  any  juft  fup- 
port  either  from  analogy  to  the  conftitution  of 
the  parent  ftate,  from  the  royal  delegation,  or 
from  any  law  of  fufficient  comprehenfion  and 
efficacy  to  warrant  fuch  a  pretenfion  in  a  body  (q 
conftituted. 

The  principal  arguments  which  have  beea 
advanced  in  fupport  of  this  opinion,  are  to  this 
efFed. 

The  peers  of  Great  Britain  are  hereditary 
members  of  the  legiilature,  and  fit  in  parliament 
for  the  fupport  of  their  own  great  interefts  and 
inherent  dignity,  and  as  an  intermediate  body 
between  the  crown  and  the  people.  In  civil  pro- 
cefs  their  perfons  are  facred,  and  in  criminal,  they 
are  tried  by  their  own  order.  Neither  can  their 
privileges  be  taken  from  them  but  in  extraordi- 
nary cafes,  and  then  only  by  the  fentence  of  the 
whole  houfe,  as  a  court  of  the  highell  jurifdiftion, 
or  by  an  aft  of  the  whole  legislature.  The  fove- 
reign,  it  is  true,  can  create  as  many  new  peers  as 
he  pleafes,  but  having  oace  railed  a  fubjeft  to 
this  high  dignity,  his  privileges  thenceforward,  as 
a  peer  of  parHament,  are  his  own  ;  founded,  not 
on  royal  conceiTions,  but  on  the  ancient  funda- 
mental conftitution  of  the  realm.  Thus,  the 
.houfe  of  lords  forms  a  feparate  branch  of  the  legif- 
lature^diftindl  from,  and  entirely  independsnt  of, 
Dda  tkQ 
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BOOK  the  crown  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  commons  on 
the  other.  Now,  in  all  thefe  refpedts,  it  is  main- 
tained, that  a  colonial  council  has  no  conformity 
or  limilitude  with,  and  therefore  could  not  origi- 
nally have  been  intended  to  form  a  feparate  eftate. 
and  fupply  in  the  colonies  the  place  of,  the  houfe 
of  peers  in  Great  Britain. 

It  is  contended  further,  that  the  power  of  the 
crown  is  not  of  itfelf  fufficiently  extenfive  to  con- 
flitute  fuch  a  legiflative  branch,  or  feparate  eftate 
in  the  colonies.  The  king,  it  is  true,  has  a  ne- 
gative in  legiflation,  but  the  king  has  no  right  to 
propofe  a  law  to,  or  to  alter  a  law  propofed  by, 
the  lords  or  commons.  His  power  is  the  power 
of  rejedting,  and  nothing  more ,  which  therefore 
is  not  Co  properly  a  legillative  power,  as  a  nega- 
tive on  the  kgiflation  of  the  other  branches ;  a 
mere  defenfive  privilege  to  enable  him  to  with- 
iland  the  encroachments  of  the  legiilature,  and 
preferve  the  government  entire.  As  the  king 
cannot  confer  on  others  whit  he  poiTeffes  not  him- 
felf,  nothing  lefs  than  a  folemn  and  precifely  de- 
claratory law,  propofed  by  the  reprcfentatives  of 
the  people,  and  confirmed  by  the  crown,  could, 
it  is  pretended,  have  given  the  fliadow  of  autho- 
rity to  a  colonial  or  provincial  council  to  form 
themfelves  into  a  diftrndl  legillative  eilate.  It 
follows,  that  their  claim  to  legillative  powers,  thus 
iinfupported,  is  ufurpation  and  tyranny. 

These 
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These  arguments,  or  arguments  to  the  fame  chap, 
cffed,  are  urged  with  great  ability  in  Mr.  Long's  ^^^\_^^ 
Hiftory  of  Jamaica.  I  (hall  not  attempt  to  con- 
trovert them  by  elaborate  difcuffion,  but  content 
myfelf  with  briefly  ftating  the  origin,  as  it  is  infacf, 
(according  to  my  conception)  of  the  pretenfions 
of  this  branch  to  a  diftind  (liare  in  colonial 
legiilation.  If  it  be  (liewn  that  the  exercife  of 
thefe  pretenfions  may,  on  feveraloccafions,  be  abr 
folutely  neceffary  to  the  welfare  and  fafety  of  the 
community  ;  a  very  few  words  will  fulEce  on  the 
queftion  of  their  conilitutional  legality. 

That  it  was  originally  intended  to  eftablidi 
in  any  of  the  colonial  governments  three  dillind: 
independent  legiflative  powers  ading  on  the  fpot, 
in  the  view  of  forming  conftitutions  on  the  m:  del 
of  England,  I  do  not  however' believe  ;  becaufe^ 
while  the  crown  retains  its  neceiTary  and  confli- 
tutional  right  of  difannuJling  all  afts  of  the  pro- 
vincial legiflatures,  and  while  the  privilege  of 
giving  a  negative  is  likewife  exerciicd  by  its  go- 
vernors in  the  colonies,  independent  of  the  coun- 
cil, there  ^x^four  diftind  eftates,  indead  of  three. 
The  cafe  feems  to  have  been,  that  there  being  no 
order  of  hereditary  nobility  in  the  plantations,  out 
of  which  to  confiitute  a  digrified  and  efficient 
intermediate  body,  like  the  peers  of  Engianci  and 
Ireland,  a  legiflative  authority  was  at  an  early  pe- 
riod entrufted  to  the  governors  and  their  councls 
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BOOK  a3mg  conjointly,  and  forming  a  middle  branch  be- 
^^-  tween  the  crown  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  re- 
prefentatives  of  the  people  on,  the  other.  The 
prefeiice  and  concurrence  of  the  governor  were 
probably  thought  advifeable,  in  the  view  that  the 
interefts  of  the  crown  might  generally  preponde- 
rate ;  while  by  felecting  the  members  of  the  coun- 
cil from  men  of  the  firft  confequence  in  each 
colony,  it  was  perhaps  conceived  that  a  falutary 
check  was  contrived  againfh  thofe  abufes  to  which 
power,  in  the  beft  hands,  is  fometimes  liable  j 
and  on  this  plan  the  colonies  poiTelTed  the  fem- 
blance,  at  leaft,  of  an  Engli£h  legiilative  con- 
jflitution  (f). 

That  fuch  was  the  firft  intention  in  the  for- 
mation of  all  or  mofl  of  the  king's  governments 
in  the  plantations  (imperfeft  as  the  fyftem  con- 
felTedly  is,  from  the  inftability  of  the  council,) 
appears  from  the  inflance  of  Barbadoes,  where 
this  arrangement  ftill  cxifts ;  the  governor  and 
council,  in  matters  of  legillation,  conftituting,  not 
two  feparate  and  diflinft  bodies,  independent  of 
each  other,  but  one  conftituent  branch  only, 
fitting  and  deliberating  together,— And  fuch  too, 
for  fome  years,  was  the  practice  of  Jamaica,  and 

Cf)  Fvery  governor  is  exprefsly  inflrufted  to  tranfmit  from 
time  to  time  h^  his  Majefly  the  names  of  fuch  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  as  are  bert  qualified  to  fupply  vacancies  in 
the  council,  and  it  is  rarely  that  any  perfon  is  appointed  who 
is  npt  previoufly  recommended  by  the  governor. 

I  believe 
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I  believe  of  all  or  moft  of  the  reft  of  the  r05^al  chap. 
governments  ;  but  as  it  fometimes  became  necef-  ?• 
fary  to  rejed;  popular  bills,  the  governor,  to  divert 
the  difpleafure  of  the  ailembly  from  himfelf  to 
the  council,  declined  by  degrees  attending  on 
fuch  occafions  j  leaving  it  to  the  board  to  fettle 
matters  with  the  affembly  as  they  could,  without 
his  interference.  The  council  concurred,  readily 
enough,  in  the  governor's  views,  becaufe  his  ab- 
fence  rem.oving  a  reftraint,  gave  them  the  fem- 
blance  of  a  diftind  independent  eflate  ;  and  the 
crown,  perceiving  the  utility  and  advantage  of 
the  meafure,  confirmed  and  eftabliflied  the  prac- 
tice by  degrees  in  moft  of  the  royal  governments 
throughout  the  Britifh  plantations.  If  the  peo- 
ple's reprefentatives  had  cpnfidcred  this  cxclunve 
interpolition  of  the  council  as  an  innovation,  then 
was  their  time  to  have  oppofed  it ;  but  ir  has  not 
appeared  to  me  that  the  aflembly  of  any  one 
colony,  at  any  one  period,  denied  a  ri^^ht  in  the 
council  to  negative  bills  in  the  firft  iiiftarce, 
without  the  governor's  confent  or  participafion. 
Now  the  right  in  the  council  to  rejed:  bills  alto- 
gether in  the  firft  inftance,  neceffarily  compre- 
hends the  privilege  of  offering  amendments  to 
particular  claufes,  (money  bills  are  always,  and 
very  properly,  excepted)  the  exercife  of  which 
privilege  is  in  truth  nothing  more  than  an  o^er 
of  compromife  between  the  council  and  alTembly. 
P  d  4  The 
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BOOK   The  former  may  fay,  «'  we  propafe  fuch  and  fuch 
amendments ;  adopt  them,  or  we  ufe  our  power 
of  rejedion."     And  this  I  take  to  be  the  plain 
origin  and  adual  rife  of  the  privileges  enjoyed,  I 
believe,  by  the  council-board  in  every   Britifh 
colony  in  the  Weft  Indies  (Barbadoes  excepted) 
of  deliberating  apart  from  the  governor  on  al! 
bills  fent  up  by  the  affemblyi  of  propofmg  amend - 
orients  to  fjch  bills,  and  of  rejeding  altogether,^ 
^nd  without  any  participation  with  the  governor, 
fuch  of  them  as  they  difapprove.     Further  than 
this,  I  do  not  know  that  the  legiflative  authority 
of  the  council  extends,  and  I  have  no  hefitatioa 
in  pronouncing  the  exercife  of  fuc/i  an  authority,^ 
when  enforced  freely  and  independently,  a  moft 
receflary  and  ufeful  expedient,  tending  to  prevent 
violent  and  mifchievous  difputes  between  the  de- 
legates of  the  people,  and  the  reprefentative  of 
the  crown.     Its   origin  may  have  been  illegiti- 
piate  5  but  its  adoption  in  the  colonies  for  a  cen- 
tury at  leaft,  and  recognition  by  the  crown,  have 
given  it  fuch  a  prefcriptive  eftabliihment,  as  I 
conceive  conftitutes  law  (gj, 

Cg)  In  tnith  the  colonies  gained  a  very  important  acqui- 
fition  by  this  feparation  of  the  governor  and  council  from 
each  other  in  matters  of  legiflation,  for,  obtaining  by  this 
means  the  femblance  of  three  diftinft  eflates,  it  enabfed  them 
the  more  eafily  to  fecure  the  privilege  which  they  claimed, 
that  their  laws  fliould  be  immediately  in  force  as  foon  as  con- 
fented  to  by  the  ^overnorj  without  waiting  for  the  royal  con- 
firmation. 

•  After 
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After  all,  the  objedions  which  have  been  chap, 
made  to  the  prefent  conftitutlon  of  this  body, 
arifing  fr©m  its  want  of  fufficient  {lability  and 
independence,  are  of  an  important  and  ferious 
nature.  Men  are  very  unfit  for  legiflators,  whofe 
deliberations  are  liable  to  be  biaffed  by  external 
and  improper  influence.  If,  on  fome  occafions, 
they  are  inftruments  of  good,  on  others  they  may 
prove  inflruments  of  great  evil.  Yet  I  am  wiiUng 
to  hope  that  even  this  inconvenience  might  find 
its  remedy,  if  the  colonial  aflfemblies  would  take 
the  fubjed;  into  ferious  and  temperate  confidera- 
tion.  Were  it  required  by  law  that  no  perfon 
jfhould  be  appointed  of  the  council  who  was  not 
poflelTed  of  a  landed  eftate  within  the  colony  to 
fome  given  value,  as  an  indifpenfable  qualifica- 
tion, fo  that  the  private  interefls  of  the  members 
might  be  blended  with  thofe  of  every  other  ci- 
tizen, and  were  the  terrors  of  fufpenfion,  which, 
like  the  fword  of  Damocles,  hangs  but  by  a  thread, 
removed  from  them,  they  would  become  a  refpec- 
table  and  mofl  ufeful  body  (h).    At  the  fame 

,  time, 

(h)  There  arifes,  however,  fome  difficulty  in  confidering 
this  point.  While  the  council  are  liable  to  be  fufpended  at 
the  will  of  an  arbitrary  and  capricious  governor  (and  I  rC'* 
member  an  infiance  in  Jamaica,  of  feven  members  being 
fufpended  in  one  day,  on  a  very  frivolous  pretence)  their 
authority  is  very  lightly  regarded,  and  fometimes  they  are  even 
ti'eated  with  contempt  and  infult.  On  tbe  other  hand,  if 
they  were  appointedybr  lifey  they  might,  in  their  legiflative 

capacit/g 
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BOOK  time,  it  will  behoove  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
people,  in  an  efpecial  manner,  to  keep  in  their 
own  hands,  undiminiflied  and  unimpaired,  as  a 
facred  depofit,  the  great  and  exclufive  privilege 
of  granting  or  withholding  the  fupplies.  If  the 
council,  independent  of  the  governor  and  the 
people,  {hall  once  poffefs  themfelves  of  the  fmalleft 
lliare  in  this  moil  important  of  all  popular  rights, 
they  will  become  from  that  moment,  a  {landing 
fenate,  and  an  infolent  ariflocracy. 

capacity,  become  formidable  both  to  the  king's  reprefenta- 
tive  and  the  people.  They  might  obftruft  the  fupplies  for 
no  better  reafon  than  to  get  a  new  governor.  I  am  of  opi- 
Biqn,  therefore,  that  they  flaould  ftill  be  amoveable,  tut,  in 
order  to  give  them  greater  weight  than  they  poffefs  at  prefent, 
they  fhor.ld  be  amovable  only  by  the  king's  exprefs  order, 
in  confequence  of  a  joint  addrefs  from  the  commander  in 
chief  and  the  houfe  of  afTembly.  Their  prefent  conftitution 
certainly  requires  {owe  corredion  and  amendment ;  the  more 
fo,  as  in  fome  of  the  colonies  they  have  fet  up  pretenfions  of 
a  very  wide  and  extraordinary  nature.  They  have,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  claimed  and  exercifed  the  power  of  arbitrarily 
imprifoning  for  contempt,  and  formerly  even  for  fines  laid 
by  their  own  authority.  They  have  claimed  a  right  of  ori- 
ginating publick  bills  at  their  board,  and  even  of  amending 
money  bills  paffed  by  the  afTembly.  They  have  alfo  claimed 
the  right  of  appropriating  the  publick  revenue,  &c.  &c.  All 
thefe,  and  other  pretenfions,  are  equally  inconfiilent  with 
their  original  appointment  of  a  mmal  of  ajijlanis,  to  the  go- 
vernor, and  with  the  tenure  by  which  they  at  prefent  exif?, 
and  ought  to  be  conftantly  and  firmly  refilled  by  the  people-^ 
reprefentatives. 
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CHAP.     II  CaJ. 

Houfes  of  AJfembly. — Prerogative  denied  to  be  in 
the  Crown  of  ejiahliffiing  in  the  Colonies  Conjiitu- 
ti'ons  lefs  free  than  that  of  Great  Britain. — Mofi 
of  the  Britifh  Wcfl  Indian  Iflands  fettled  hy 
Emigrants  from  the  Mother  Country. — Royal 
Proclamations  and  Charters,  Confirmations  only  of 
ancient  Rights. — Barbadoes^andfome  other  Ifiands, 
originally  made  Counties  Palatine. — Their  local 
Legifiatures  how  conftituted,  and  the  Extent  of 
their  Jurifdidion  pointed  out. — 'Their  Allegiance 
to,  and  Dependance  on,  the  Croivn  of  Great  Bri- 
tain how  feciired. — Confitutional  Extent  of  Par- 
iiamentary  Authority  over  them. 

I N  treating  of  the  aflemblles,  or  popular  branch 
in  the  local'  fyftem  of  colonial  adminiflration,  I 
fliall  firft  attempt  to  inveftigate  the  origin  of  the 

(a)  In  this  chapter,  the  nature  and  neceflary  uniformity 
pf  my  work,  compel  me  to  tread  over  a  field  wherein  the 
footfteps  of  a  great  many  preceding  writers  are  ftill  vifibie. 
I  prefume  not  therefore  to  fancy  that  I  can  produce  raanv 
new  arguments  myfelf,  or  give  additional  weight  to  thofe 
which  have  been  advanced  by  others,  on  fubjefts  fo  well 
underftood,  and  fo  frequently  and  freely  canvafled  during- 
the  late  unhappy  difputfe  with  America.  My  aim  will  be 
anfwered,  if,  inftead  of  originality  and  novelty,  I  am  found 
^o  poflefs  perfpicuity  and  precifipn.  Happily,  the  great 
rights  of  mankind  are  fufficiently  apparent,  without  the  ai4 
pf  logical  dedudlion,  and  abilraded  hypothefis. 

claim 
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BOOK  claim  of  the  colonics  to  legislate  for  themfelves^ 
^^'  by  means  of  thofe  affemblies,  and  to  difplay  the 
principles  on  which  this  claim  was  confirmed  by 
the  mother-country.  Afterwards,  I  fhall  enquire 
by  what  means  their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  and  profitable  fubordination  to 
the  Britifli  parliament,  are  fecured  and  main- 
tained. 

From  the  arguments  that  have  been  urged  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  chapter,  concern- 
ing a  prerogative  in  the  crown  to  invefb  the  co- 
lonial council-boards  with  fome  fhare  of  lesiflative 
authority,  I  truft  it  will  not  follow  that  the  Eng- 
lifh  conftitution  has  at  any  time  lodged  in  the 
king  the  llill  greater  prerogative  of  eftablifhing 
in  the  Britifh  dependencies,  fuch  a  form  and 
fyllem  of  government  as  his  Majefty  fliall  think 
beft.  It  is  furely  one  thing  to  fay,  that  the  crown 
may  introduce  into  the  plantations  fuch  checks 
and  controuls  as  are  congenial  to  thofe  inftitu- 
tions  by  which  freedom  is  beft  fecured  in  the 
mother-country,  and  another  to  aver  that  the 
crown  may  withhold  from  the  colonies  the  enjoy- 
ment of  freedom  altogether.  Neverthelefs,  were 
the  maxim  well  founded,  that  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown  in  arranging  the-  fyflem  of  colonial 
eflablifhments  is  unlimited,  no  conclulion  could 
be  drawn  from  it  that  would  impeach,  in  the 
fmalleft  degree,  the  claim  of  the  Britifli  colonifls 
6  in 
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in  America  to  a  Britifh  conftitution  -,  inafmuch 
as  the  fovereign,  rcprefenting  the  whole  nation, 
has  repeatedly  recognized  in  the  firft  fettlers  and 
their  poflerity,  by  various  folemn  grants,  procla- 
mations, charters,  and  treaties,  the  fame  liberties, 
privileges,  and  immunities,  which  are  polTelTed 
and  enjoyed  by  their  fellow  fubjeds  remaining  in 
Great  Britain. 

I  DO  not,  indeed,  know  that  thofe  grants,  pro- 
clamations, charters,  and  treaties,  were  effentially 
neceflary  to  freedom ;  for  if,  as  I  prefume  I  have 
fufficiently  demonftrated  on  a  former  occalionf  ^^, ' 
even  a  conquered  ftate,  retaining  its  ancient  inha- 
bitants, no  fooner  becomes  ceded  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, than  it  is  ailimilated  to  its  government,  and 
imbibes  the  fpirit^of  its  free  conftitution; — if 
this,  as  I  contend,  is  the  law  of  England,  it  re- 
quires but  little  argument  to  prove  that  Englifh 
fubjeds,  whether  fetthng  in  countries  which  their 
valour  has  annexed  to  the  Britifh  dominion,  or 
emigrating  for  the  purpofe  of  forming  plantations 
on  vacant  or  derelid  lands,  are  entitled  of  rights 
fo  long  as  they  preferve  their  allegiance,  to  at  leafl 
an  equal  degree  of  national  protedion,  with 
adopted  aliens  and  vanquiihed  enemies,  ^ome 
of  our  poffefTions  in  America  and  the  Weft  Indies 
Jamaica  in  particular,  as  we  have  {t^n)  were 
Obtained  by  the  forces  of  the  ftate ;  the  indivi- 


(h)  Book  IIL  c.  a. 
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.BOOK  duals  of  which  became  proprietors  of  the  country 
^'^-  which  they  had  conquered.  Other  countries,  as 
Barbadoes  ahd  Antigua,  were  found  vacant  and 
unoccupiedj  and  were  made  valuable  appendages 
to  Great  Britain,  by  the  enterprifing  fpirit  and  at 
the  fole  expence  of  a  few  private  adventures.  Even 
where  the  lands  were  forcibly  taken  from  the 
ancient  Indian  inhabitants,  though  nothing  can 
fanftify  injuftice,  yet  the  Englifh  title  is  unim- 
peachable by  any  other  European  power ;  and  the 
Englifh  nation  has  received  the  benefit  of  thei 
enterprize.  Shall  it  then  (to  ufe  an  excellent 
and  unanfwerable  argument  of  Mr,  Long  on  this 
fubjed  fcj  fhall  it  be  affirmed,  *  that  if  EngHlll 
forces  conquer,  or  Englifli  '  adventurers  poflefs 
'  themfelves  of  diftant  lands,  and  thereby  extend 
'  the  empire,  and  add  to  the  trade  and  opulence 

*  of  England  ;  the  Englifhmen  fo  pofle/rmg  and 

*  planting  fuch  territory,  ought,  in  confideration 
'  of  the  great  fervices  thereby  efFedied  to  their 

*  nation,  to  be  treated  worfe  than  aliens,  to  for- 

*  feit  all  the  rights  ofEngUlh  fubje6ts,and  be  left 
'  to  the  mercy  of  an  abfolute  and  arbitrary  form 
'  of  government  ?'  Nothing  furely  can  equal  the 
abfurdity  of  fo  favage  a  doctrine  (dj  I 

Considering 

CcJ  Hift.  Jamaico- 

(i/J  "  Let  us  confidcr  (fays  Mr.  Locke)  a, conqueror  k  a 
lawful  war,  and  fee  what  power  he  gets,  and  over  whom. 
*'  Firl't,  he  gets  no  power  bv  his  cojicjuefl  over  thofe  that 

contjutied 
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Considering  therefore  the  further  difcuffion  chap* 
of  this  point  as  fuperfluous,  I  come  to  the  con- 
ciufion  which  neceffarily  refults  from  the  premifes, 

conquered  with  him.     They  that  fought  on  his  fide  cannot 
fuffer  by  the  conqueft,  but  muft  at  leafr  be  as  much  freemen 
as  they  were  before.    And  moft  commonly,  they  ferve  upon 
terms,  and  on  condition  to  fhare  with  their  leader,  and  enjov 
a  part  of  the  fpoil,  and  other  advantages  that  attend  the  con- 
quering fword  :  or,  at  leaft,  have  a  part  of  the  fubdued  coun- 
try beftowed  upon  them.     And  the  conquering  people  are 
not,  I  hope,  to  be  flaves  by  conqueft,  and  wear  their  laurels 
i   only  to  fhew  they  are  facrifices  to  their  leade'-'s  triumph. 
We  are  told  by  fome,  that  the  Englifli  monarchy  is  founded 
in  the  Norman  conqueft,  and  that  our  princes  have  thereby 
a  title  to  abfolitte  dominion ;  which,  if  it  were  true  (as  by 
hiftory  it  appears  otherwife)  and  that  William  had  a  right 
to  make  war  on  this  ifland,  yet  his  dominion  by  conqueft 
could  reach  no  farther  than  to  the  Saxons  and  Britons,  that 
were  then  inhabitants  of  this  country.     The  Normans  that 
came  with  him,  and  helped  to  conquer,  and  all  defcended  from 
them,  are  freemen,  and  no  fubjefts  by  conqueft  j  let  that 
give  what  dominion  it  will." 

So  far  Mr.  Locke— His  friend  and  correfpondent  Mr. 
Mollyneux,  of  Dublin,  in  his  Treatife  of  the  cafe  of  Ireland's 
being  bound  by  Englift  afts  of  parliament,  repeats  the  fame 
argument,  and  illuftrates  it  as  follows.  ''  Suppofing  (he  ob- 
fcrves)  that  Hen.  H.  had  a  right  to  invade  Ireland,  and  that 
he  had  been  oppofed  therein  by  the  inhabitants,  it  was  only 
Ihe  ancient  race  of  the  Irifli  that  could  fuffer  by  this  fubju- 
gation ;  the  Englifli  and  Britons,  that  came  over  and  con- 
quered with  him,  retained  all  the  freedoms  and  immunities 
of  free-born  fubjefts;  they,  and  their  defcendants,  could  not 
in  reafon  lofe  thefe  for  being  fuccefsful  and  viftorious;  for 
fo,  the  ftate  of  both  conquerors  and  conquered  (hall  bs  equally 
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BOOK  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  clear  and  untontro- 
^^'       vertible,  that  the  royal  proclamations  and  charters 

^"""^^"'^  which  guaranteed  and  confirmed  to  the  firft 
planters,  emigrating  to  America  and  the  Weft 
Indies,  all  the  liberties,  franchifes,  and  immuni- 
ties of  free  denizens  remaining  within  the  king- 
dom, were,  and  were  meant  to  be,  declaratory  only 
of  ancient  rights ;  not  creative  of  new  privileges. 
They  were  nothing  more  than  royal  recognitions, 
expreffive  of  a  reciprocal  relatibn  between  the 
fovereign  and  his  fubjeds,  notwithftanding  their 
removal,  conveying  the  confent  of  the  king,  as 
head  and  reprefentative  of  the  Englifh  Hate,  to 
their  emigration  ;  and  alTuring  them,  exprefsly, 
or  by  evident  implication,  fb  long  as  they 
preferved  their  allegiance,  the  full  and  undif- 
turbed  enjoyment  of  thofe  inherent  rights,  which 
no  climate  nor  compad  can  take  away  or 
diminilh. 

Such,  I  conceive,  was  the  ground  on  which 
the  firft  Englifti  coloniils  claimed,  amongft  other 
rights,  the  great  and  important  one  of  affenting 
to  all  laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  bound ;  or, 
to  fpeak  fomewhat  more  fuitably  to  the  adual 
fituation  of  the  people  of  England,  of  being  bound 
by  fuch  laws  only,  as  in  their  operation,  fliould 
extend  t®,  and  bind  the  governors  equally  with  the 
governed},  the  framers  equally  with  all  the  refi  of 
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the  kingdom  (e) :  and  hence,  the  eftablilliment  chap, 
in  all  the  Britifh  provinces  of  North  America,  and 
illands  of  the  Wefl  Indies,  of  affemblies,  or  houfes 
of  reprefentatives,  which,  being  freely  chofen  by 
the  people,  forniing  a  part  of,  and  living  among. 
the  people,  and  occafionally  to  be  refolved  into 
the  general  mafs,  muft  neceffarily  participate, 
with  a  tender  intereft,  in  every  thing  that  concerns 
the  people. 

Perhaps,  inftead  of  confirming  to  the  colo- 
nlfts  this  liberal  fyftem  of  felf-government,  it  was, 
or  might  have  been  contended  on  the  part  of  the 
crown,  that  the  permiffion  of  returning  repre- 
fentatives  to  the  BritiOi  parliamentj  was  all  that 
on  their  own  principles,  they  could  pretend  to 
claim  j  and  the  examples  of  Durham  and  Chef- 
ter  might  have  been  adduced  in  fupport  of  this 
argument.     Thofe  counties  being  counties  pa- 


(e)  By  the  principles  of  the  Bntifh  conftitution,  every  man 
fliould  be  rcprefented  ;  but  the  deviation  from  a  rule  too  nice 
for  praftice  is  fafely  borne,  becaiife  the  intereft  of  every  par- 
ticular member  of  parliament  ftands  as  a  pledge,  that  no  in- 
dividual in  the  kingdom  can  be  oppreiTed.  In  other  words, 
the  great  fecurity  which  the  people  of  Great  Britain  have, 
that  their  reprefentatives  fhall  not  abiife  their  truft,  is,  that 
they  cannot  impofe  en  others  tvhat  they  are  7iet  to  feel  ihem/elves, 
*  If  an  aft  of  parliament  was  made  (fays  judge  Hobart)  con- 
ftituting  a  man  a  judge  in  his  own  caiife,  it  would  be  vo'rd 
by  the  law  of  nature.'  See  an  excellent  fpeech  of  George 
Johnftone,  Efquire,  in  the  Parliamentary  Debates  for  1775, 
wherein  this  argument  is  enforced. 

Vol.  II.  E  e  latine. 
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BOOK    latine,  had  complained,  that,  "  for  lack  of  knights 
and  burgefifes,  they  were  touched  and  grieved  with 
afts  and  ftatutes  made  within  the  court  of  parli- 
ament;"  and    they   pleaded    that  all  afts  and- 
ftatutes  fo  made,  "  were   derogatory  unto  their 
moft  ancient  jurifdidions,   liberties   and   privi- 
leges."    Their  plea  was  allowed,,  and  parliamen- 
tary reprefentation  granted  them.    It  is  obfervable 
too,  that  Barbadoes  and  theCharaibean  lilands,  as 
well  as  fome  provinces  of  North  America,  were 
at  firft  created  into  counties  palatine,  exprefsly 
after  the  model  of  Durham,     But  the  king  and 
parliament  probably  thought,  what  all  who  duly 
confider  tiiQ  fubjeft  muft  nozv  think,  that  a  par- 
liamentary union  with  a  kingdom  three  thoufand 
miles  diftant,  was  impradicable  to  any  good  pur- 
pofe.     It  is  moft  certain,  that  the  Britifh  parlia- 
ment, from  firft  to  laft,  confented  that  the  king 
fliould  govern  his  fubjects  in  America  (fo  far  at 
ieaft  as  related  to  their  own  internal  concerns)  as 
he  governed  his  fubjeds  in  Ireland,  by  padiaments 
of  their  own.     Nor,  if  the  eleftion  of  reprefen- 
tatives  is  "  an  original  right,  vefted   in,  and  in- 
feparable  from  the  freehold,"  as  it  hath  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  higheft   authority  ff)  ;  and  if 
tlie  imprac^Vicability  of  the  colonifts  being  ade- 
quately reprefented  in  the  Britifh  le^iflature  be 
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admitted,  could  fuch  a  confent  be  withheld  from 
them  on  any  principle  of  reafon  and  juftice ;  un- 
iefs  indeed  it  be  reafonable  and  juft  to  contend, 
that  the  colonifts,  as  having,  from  their  remote 
iituatioq,  need  of  greater  protedion  than  their 
fellow-fubjeds  at  home,  are  on  that  account  en- 
titled to  /efs. 

Provincial  parhaments, or colonialaffemblies 
(it  matters  not  by  what  name  they  are  called)  being 
thus  eflablifhed  and  recognized,  we  (hall   find 
that  in  their  formation,  mode  of  proceeding,  and 
extent  of  jurifdiftion  within  their  own  circle,  they 
have  conftantly  copied,  and  are  required  to  copy, 
as  nearly  as  circumflances  will  permit,  the  example 
of  the  parliament  of   Great  Britain.     The  free- 
holders are  aflembled  in  each  town  or  parifli   re- 
fpeaively  by  the  king's  writ ;  their  fufFrages  are 
taken  by  an  officer  of  the  crown,  and  the  perfons 
eledted  are  afterwards  commanded,  by  royal  pro- 
clamation, to  meet  together  at  a  certain  time  and 
place  in  the  proclamation  named,  to  frame  ftatutes 
and  ordinances  for  the  publick  fafety.  W^hen  met 
the  oaths  of  allegiance,  &c,  are  adminiflered  unto 
each  of  themj  and  a  fpeaker  being  chofen  and 
approved,  the  feffion  opens  by  a  fpeech  from  the 
king's  reprefentative.   The  alTembly  then  proceed, 
as  a  grand  provincial  inqueft,  to  hear  grievances, 
and  to  corred  fuch  publick  abufes  as  are  not  cog- 
nizable before  inferior  tribunals. — They  commit 
E  c  2  for 
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BOOK  for  contempts,  and  the  courts  of  law  have  refufeci, 
VI.  after  folemn  argument,  to  difcharge  perfons  con> 
mitted  by  the  fpeaker's  warrant. — They  examine 
and  controul  the  accounts  of  the  publick  trea- 
furer ; — they  vote  fuch  fupplies,  lay  fuch  taxes, 
and  frame  fuch  laws,  ftatutes,  aiad-  ordinances,- as 
the  exigencies  of  the  province  or  colony  require. — 
Jointly  with  the  governor  and-  council,  they  ex- 
ercife  the  highefb  ads  of  legiilation;  for  their 
penal  laws,  which  the  judges  are  fworn  to  execute-, 
extend  even  to  life ;  many  perfons  having  fuf- 
fered  death  under  laws  palled  in  the  colonies, 
even  before  they  had  received  the  royal  alTent. 
On  the  whole,  fubjecl  to  the  reflriction  that 
their  trade-laws  are  not  repugnant  to  thole  of 
Great  Britain,,  there  are  no  concerns  of  a  local 
and  provincial  natm-e,  to  which,  the  authority  of 
the  colonial  laws  does  not  extend  (g). 

This 
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(g)  The  following  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
legiflature  of  Jamaica  in  1766,  while  it  illuftrates  this  part 
of  my  fubjeft,  cannot  fail  to  prove  highly  iaterelling  to  every 
inhabitant  of  the  Britifli  colonies. 

*•  To  his  honour  Roger  Hope  Elletson,  Efqiiire, 
his  majefty's  Lieutenant  Governor  and  commander 
in  chief,  in  and  over  this  his  majefty's  idand  of  Ja- 
maica, &c.  &c. 

*'May  it  pleafe  yoiu' Honour, 

*  Wcj  his  majefly's  moft  dutiful  and  loyal  fubjeils,  the 

*  ani'iTibly  of  Jamaica,  thoroughly  convinced  of  your  honour'^ 

I  *  readinefs- 
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This  reftriclion  was  intenckd  probably  as  an    c  hap, 
.ajjxiliary  to  other  means  for  preferving  the  unity 
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*Teaciinefs  to  hear,  and  incnnation  to  redrefs,  as  much  as  in 
'  you  !ies,  every  grievance  theft  may  afFefl  any  of  his  majefty's 
'  fubjefts,  beg  leave  to  reprefenc  to  yoii  one  which  calls  a!ouci 

*  for  immediate  relief,  it  being  in  itfelf  of  the  moft  dangerous 
'  and  alarming  nature,  and  having  already  given  birth  to  fuch 
'  confufions  and  diftraftions  in  this  unhappy  country^  as  have 
'  not  at  any  time  before  been  known  in  it. 

'  Our  ancefrors,  fir,  who  fettled  this  Eritifli  colony,  were 
'  EngHfnmen,  and  broug-ht  with  them  a  right  to  the  laws  of 
'  England  as  rlieir  inheritance,  which  they  did  not,  nor  could 
'  forfeit  by  fettling  here.  Ever  fince  civil  government  was  firfi: 
*efl:abl idled  among  us,  which  was  very  foon  after  the  reflora- 
'  tion  ot  king  Charles  the  Second,  we  have  enjoyed  in  this 
'■colony  a  conftitution  and  form  -of  government  as  nearly  re~ 

*  fembiing  that  of  our  mother-country  as  it  was  perhaps  pof- 
'  fible  to  make  it ;  our' lives,  our  liberties,  and  our  properties, 

*  fecured  to  us  by  tbe  fame  laws,  have  e^'er  been  determined 

*  and  adjudged  by  fimilar  jtirifdiflions,  and  fuch  monies  as 
'  have  been  necedary  for  the  fupport  of  his  majefty's  govern- 
'  meht  here,  have,  as  in  England,  ever  been  raifed  upon  the 
'  people  with  their  own  confent  given  by  their  reprefentatives 
'  in  afTembly  ;  our  courts  of  juflice,  where  life,  liberty,  and 

*  property  are  adjudged,  are  governed  by  the  fame  laws,  and 
•*  {land  in  the  fame  degrees  of  fubordination  to  one  anothei:, 
■*  as  the  courts  which  they  refpeclively  {land  for,  do  in  Eng- 
'iiand-,  our  houfe  of  ailembly,  as  reprefenting  the  whole  bod.y 
^  of  our  people,  does  and  ever  did  hold  the  fame  rank  in  the 
■^  fyftem  of  our  conftitution,  as  the  houfe  of  commons  does  ia 
'  that  of  our  mother-country  ;  here,  as  in  Eno-Iand,  our  re- 

*  prefentalives  in  aflembly  are  the  grand  inqueft  of  our  com- 
■*  munity ;  they  have  the  power,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  enquire 
'Into  the  corruptions  of  office,  the  abufes  of  government,  and 
*<he  ill  adrainiftration  of  juftice,  and  for  that  purpofe  it  is 

Ee  3    •  'that 
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BOOK   of  the  empire,  and  maintaiaing  the  fuperuitending 
and  controLiUng  power  of  the  mother-country  'm 

matters 

*  that  this  body  has  here,  as  in  our  mother-country,  ever  en- 
'  joyed  a  fuperiority  over  all  the  courts  of  juftice,  and  a  power 
'  of  examining  their  conduft  ;  and  all  judges,  magiftrates,  and 
'  publick  officers,  have  ever  been  amenable  to  the  affembly, 

*  and  their  conduft  liable  to  its  infpe£Vion  ;  and  here,  as  in 

*  England,  we-  owe  it  to  the  wholefome  and  frequent  exer- 

*  tions  of  fuch  a  power  in  the  reprefentative  body  of  the  peo- 

*  pie,  that  we  are  at  this  day  a  free  people ;  without  it  we 
'  can  have  no  fecurity  or  defence  againfl;  the  corruption  of 
'judges,  and  the  abufes  v/hich  may  happen  in  every  depart- 
'  ment  of  adminiftration. 

'  It  is  againfl;  a  moft  flagrant,  unprovoked,  and  unprece- 

*  dented  attack  and  violation  which  Mr.  Lyttelton,  our  late 
'  chancellor,  made  upon  this  indubitable  right  of  the  people, 

*  that  we  now  refort  to  your  honoi4r  for  redrefs. 
'  In  December  i  764,  Pierce  Cooke  and  Lachlan  M'Neil, 

*  two  men  who  had  been  committed  by  the  aflembly  for 

*  breach  of  privilege,  and  were  in  cuflody  of  fidward  Bolt, 

*  the  meflenger  of  the  houfe,  by  virtue  of  the  fpeaker's  warrant, 

*  di(^,  in  contempt  of  the  power  and  jurifdiftion  of  the  houfe, 
'  apply  in  the  firft  jnflance  to  Mr.  Lyttelton  as  chancellor, 
'  for  Writs  of  Habeas  Corpus  upon  the  ftatute  of  the  thirty- 

*  firfl:  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  upon  the  return  of  the  faid 

*  writs,  he  did,  in  a  court  of  Chancery  which  he  called  for 

*  that  purpofe,  releafe  the  prifoncrs,  and  declare  as  follows : 
*'  That  it  did  not  appear  to  him  from  the  words  of  any  aft 
"  of  parliament,  or  of  any  aft  of  the  governor,  council,  and 
*'  aOembly  of  this  ifland,  or  of  his  majefty's  commiffion  or 
*'  inftruftions  to  his  excellency  as  governor  of  this  ifland,  or 
*'  by  any  other  means  whatfoever,  that  the  commitment  of 
"  the  faid  Pierce  Cooke  into  the  cuftody  of  the  faid  Edward 
'' Bolt  is  legal ;  and  his  excellency  the  chancellor  was  there- 
"  fore  pleafed  to  order,  adjudge,  and  decree,  and  it  is  hereby 
**  ordered,   adjudged,   and   decreed,  That  the  faid  Fierce 
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matters  of  trade  ;  but  it  implies  alfo  a  reciprocal    c  h  a  f, 
er.gagenient  or  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Bri-        ^^' 

tifh  '  '"^ 
"  Cooke  be,  by  the  aKthorlty  of  this  court,  releafed  and 
"  difcharged  from  the  cuftody  of  the  faid  Edward  Bolt ;  and 
"  did  alfo  make  the  fame  declaration  and  order  as  to  the  faid 
*'  Lachlan  M'Neil,"  which  orders  and  declarations  of  his, 
'  he  did  moft  irregularly  call  decrees,  and  order  them  to  be 
«  enrolled  among  the  records  of  the  court  of  Chancery. 
'  It  is  evident  from  the  opinions  of  the  ablefi:  lawyers  ia 

*  England,  ever  fince  the  paffmg  of  that  Ibtute,  from  the  opi- 
'  nions  and  declarations  of  judges,  the  uniform  determJna- 

*  tions  of  all  the  courts  in  England,  and  the  conftant  decla- 
'  radons  and  praftice  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  the  faid 

*  ftatute  was  not,   nor  could  be,  intended  to  extend  to  com- 

*  mitments  by  either  houfe  of  parliament,  and  that  the  houfe 

<  of  commons  is  the  only  proper  judge  of  its  own  privileges 

*  and  commitments;  this  determination  of  Mr.  Lyttelton's 

*  tends,  therefore,  manifeftly  to  degrade  the  reprefentatives 
'  of  the  poople,  in  the  fyftem  of  our  conftitutjon,  from  that 

*  rank  and  authority  which  is  held  by  the  like  body  in  our 
'  mother-country,  and  if  fuffered  to  remain,  vvouid  fubvert 
'  the  fundament^ils  of  that  fyftem,  by  giving  the  court  of  chan- 
'  cerv  a  power  to  controul  the  proceedings  of  the  affembl)-,  and 
'  by  reducing  them  to  a  dangerous  and  unconftitutional  de- 

*  pendance  upon  governors,  would  leave  the  people  without 

*  that  proteftion  againft  arbitrary  power,  which  nothing  but  a 

*  free  and  independent  affembly  can  give  them. 

'  Every  court  of  juftice,  from  the  meaneft  quarter  feffion 
«  up  to  the  two  houfes  of  parliament,  has  a  power  of  com- 

*  mitting  for  contempt,  and  this  power  requires  no  aft  of 

*  parliament  to  confer  it,  it  being  incident  to  the  inftitutlon 

<  of  every  court  of  juftice,  and  neceffary  for  its  exiftence, 

*  for  it  would  be  impoffible  to  fupport  any  authority  with- 

*  out  it. 

*  The  courts  of  juftice  here,  ftanding  in  the  fame  degrees 

*  of  fubordination  to  one  another,  as  they  refpeftively  do  in 
»  England ;  commitments  by  the  inferior,  may  be,  and  fre- 

E  e  4  '  quently 
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BOOK    tifli  parliament,  not  to  interpofe  its  authority  ii> 
matters  to  which  the  colonial  afiemblies  are  fuf- 

ficiently 

*  qiiently  are,  examined  and  determined  by  the  fuperior  courts; 

*  and  as  commitments  by  the  houfe  of  commons  cannot  be, 

*  nor  ever  were,  difcharged  by  any  of  the  inferior  courts,  fo 
'  this  extraordinary  aft  of  Mr.  Lyttelton  ftands  in  our  country 

*  without  a  precedent,  fuch  a  thing  having  never  before  his 

*  time  been  attempted. 
*  The  power  of  commitment  by  the  houfe  of  commons  is 

'  their's  by  the  common  law,  as  well  as  their  privileges,  of 

*  which  they  are  the  only  competent  judges,  for  they  judge 
'  of  thele  matters  by  the  law  and  ufage  of  parliament,  which 

*  is  part  of  the  common  law, 
'  As  all  the  inferior  courts  here  enjoy  and  exercife  the  fame 

*  powers  with  tliofe  they  ftand  for  in  England,  it  is  furely 

*  reafonable  and  juft  that  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  here, 

*  called  by  the  fame  authority,  and  conftituted  for  the  fame 

*  ends,  flaould  alfo  enjoy  the  fame  powers  with  thofe  of  Great 
'  Britain. 

'  We  beg  leave  to  reprefent  further  to  your  honour,  that 

*  by  the  thirty- firft  claufe  of  an  aft  of  the  governor,  council, 

*  and  aflembly  of  this  ifland,  intituled,  "  An  aft  for  granting  a 

*  revenue  to  his  majefty,  his  heirs,  and  fuccefTors,   for  the 

*  fupport  of  the  government  of  this  ifland,  and  for  reviving 

*  and  perpetuating  the  afts  and  laws  thereof,"  which  has 

*  received  the  royal  approbation,  it  is  declared,  *'  That  all 

*  fuch  laws  and  ftatutes  of  England  as  have  been  at  any  time 

*  efteemed,  introduced,  tifed,  accepted,  or  received  as  laws 

*  in  this  ifland,  fhall  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  and  con- 
'  tinue  laws  of  this  his  majefty's  ifland  of  Jamaica  for  ever;" 

*  and  that  the  aflemblies  of  Jamaica,  as  ai)pears  by  their  mi- 

*  nutes,  confidering  it  their  duty  to  aflimilate  their  proceed- 

*  ings  to  thofe  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  have  conftantly  go- 

*  verned  themfelves  in  cafes  of  commitment,  and  in  the  exer- 
'  cife  of  their  jurifdi£lion,  by  the  Iawandu%e  of  parliament, 
<  which  being  undoubtedly  part  of  the  law  of  England,  the 

♦ufc 
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iiciently  competent.     With  powers  fo  extenfive   c  h  a 
and  efficient,  thefe  affemblies  muft  neceffarily       Ji. 


be 


*  ufe  and  benefit  thereof  was  confirmed  to  them  by  virtue  of 

*  the  above  a6t  beyond  a  poflibility  of  doubt. 

*  This  arbitrary  meafure  of  Mr.  Ly  ttelton,  fo  totally  unpre- 

*  cedented  either  in  England  or  here,  fo  repugnant  to  reafon, 

*  to  juftice,  and  law,  and  fo  evidently  fubverfive  of  our  rights, 

*  liberties,  and  properties,  will  therefore,  we  doubt  not,  be 

*  confidered  by  your  honour  as  it  deferves  to  be ;  and  as  it 

*  marks  that  gentleman's  adminiftration  with  the  moft  odious 

*  colours,  fo,  we  tnift,  that  the  deftruftion  of  it  wiil  diftinguifli 

*  and  adorn  your's. 

*  It  is  in  full  confidence  of  your  honour's  juftice  and  love 

*  of  liberty,  that  we  this  day,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  our- 

*  felves,  and  of  all  the  good  people  in  this  colony,  lay  before 

*  your  honour  the  ill  confequences  and  injuflice  of  the  afore- 
'  faid  determination,  and  befeech  you,  as  the  only  raeanS'  of 

*  quieting  the  difturbance  and  apprehenfions  they  have  raifed 

*  in  the  minds  of  his  majefty's  moft  loyal  and  faithful  fubjeds, 

*  to  give  orders  that  the  fame  be  vacated,  and  the  enrolment 
'  thereof  cancelled  from  the  records  of  the  court  of  Chancery, 
'  in  fuch  a  way,  that  no  traces  may  remain  of  fo  wicked  and 

*  dangerous  a  precedent.' 

The  preceding  application  from  the  houfe  of  aflembly 
having  been  fubmitted  by  the  lieutenant-governor  to  the 
council  for  their  advice,  the  board  addrefled  him  as  follows : 

*  May  it  pleafe  your  Honour, 

*  We,  his  majefty's  moft  dutiful  and  loyal  fubjefts,  the 

*  council  of  Jamaica,  have,  agreeably  to  your  honour's  mef- 

*  fage,  laying  before  us  the  addrefs  of  the  houfe  ofaflembly  to 

*  your  honour,  taken  into  our  ferious  confideration  the  fub- 

*  jeft-matter  thereof:  we  have  alfo  examined  and  confidered 

*  the  proceedings  now  in  the  office  of  the  regifter  of  the  court 

*  of  Chancery,  and  the  determination  of  his  excellency  the 

Mate 
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BOOK    be  fovereign  and  fupreme  within  their  own  jurif- 
VI.       diction;  unobftruded  by,  and  independent  of 

all 


*  late  chancellor,  touching  the  releafe  of  Pierce  Cooke  and 

*  Lachlan  M'Niel,  from  a  commitment  of  the  aflembly.   Al- 
'  though  we  have  the  moft  favourable  opinion  of  the  late 

*  chancellor's  intention  in  that  decifion,  yet  finding  that  no 

*  chancellor  or  judge  in  this  ifland,  ever  before  took  upon 

*  himfelf  to  make  any  determination  upon  a  warrant  or  com- 

*  mitment  of  either  branch  of  the  legiflature,  it  is  with  con- 
'  cern  we  obferve,  that  fuch  proceeding  of  the  late  chancellor 

*  in  fo  new,  in  fo  delicate  a  cafe,  by  difcharging  the  faid 

*  Pierce  Cooke  and  Lachlan  M'Neil  from  the  commitment 
'  of  the  houfe  of  affembly,  was  unprecedented  and  irregular. 

'  It  is  alfo  with  forrow  of  heart  we  have  feen  and  felt  this 

*  his  majefty's  colony,  ever  fmce  that  determination,  labouring 

*  under  a  variety  of  diftreffes,  flowing  chiefly  from  the  appre- 

*  henfions  of  his  majefty's  fubjefts,  that  the  eftabhfliing  a 
'  precedent  of  this  nature  in  the  court  of  Chancery,  might 
'  lay  a  foundation  for  chancellors  and  judges  of  inferior 
*•  courts  to  interfere  in,  and  to  take  upon  them  to  determine 

*  on  the  privileges  of  the  legiilative  bodies  of  this  ifland. 

'  Permit  us  therefore  to  recommend  it  to  your  honour,  as 

*  the  only  expedient  which  we  conceive  will  be  effeilual 
'  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people,  to  unite  the  feveral  branches 
«  of  the  lepiflature,  and  to  reflore  peace  and  tranquillity  to 
'  this  country,  that  you  will  be  pleafed  to  caufe  the  faid  deter- 
'  mination  inade  by  the  late  chancellor,  whereby  the  faid 
'  Pierce  Cooke  and  Lachlan  M'Niel  were  difcharged  from 
'  their  commitment,  and  all  their  proceedings  thereon,  to  be 

*  brought  before  you,  and  in  the  prefence  of  the  council  and 

*  aflemtJly,  that  you  will  be  pleafed  to  caufe  the  regifter  of 
'  the  faid  court  of  Chancery  to  enter  a  vacatur  on  the  faid 

*  determination,  or  otherwife  reverfe  it  in  the  moft  effedual 

*  manner,  fo  that  the  fame  may  not  be  made  ufe  of  as  a  pre- 
'  cedent  in  future.' 

On  receiving  this  addrefs,  the  lieutenant-governor  came 
z  into 
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^11  controul  from  without ;  for  nothing  can  be   chap. 

more  abfurd  than  to  fuppofe,  that  a  people  can  be        ^  ^• 

fubjedt 

into  council,  and  having  commanded  the  attendance  of  the 
Afiembly  in  the  council-chamber,  was  pleafed  to  make  the 
folio  iving  fpeech: 

» 

*  Gentlemen  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Gentlemen 

'  of  the  Aflembly. 

*  In  confequence  of  the  addrefles  1  have  received  from  each 
f  of  your  bodies,  I  now  meet  you  here,  and  as  the  determina- 
?  tion  upon  record  in  the  office  of  the  regifter  of  the  court  of 
?  chancery,  appears  to  have  been  irregular  and  unprecedented, 
f  whereby  the  minds  of  the  people  have  been  greatly  difquieted, 

*  and  many  diftrefles  and  evils  have  arifen  to  this  country  ; 

*  and  having  nothing  fo  much  at  heart,  as  the  fupporting  the 

*  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  promoting  the  peace 
^  and  happinefs  of  the  people,  I  have,  agreeably  to  your  re- 

*  quefts,  taken,  as  chan<;:ellor,  fuch  order  therein,  that  the  faid 

*  proceedings,  and  the  entry  upon  record  thereof,  are  vacated, 
f  annulled,  and  nqade  void,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  what- 

*  foever ;  and  for  your  further  fatisfadlion  herein,  I  have 
'  ordered  the   regifter  to  attend   forthwith  in   the  council- 

*  chamber  whh  the  faid  proceeding,  and  the  book  of 
?  records  in  which  the  fame  are  entered,  and  that  he  do,  in 

*  prefence  of  the  three  branches  of  the  legifiature  of  this 
'  ifland,  enter  a  vacatur  in  the  margentof  the  faid  feveral  pro- 

*  ceedings,  and  the  entries  of  the  fame  in  the  faid  book  of 
f  records,  and  that  he  do  in  your  prefence  draw  crofs  lines 

*  over  the  faid  proceedings  and  the  entries  thereof,  in  th? 
?  ufual  form  and  manner. 

'  This  meafure,  adopted  upon  your  united  recommen- 

*  dation,  cannot,  I  am  perfuaded,  fail  of  producing  every  happy 
f  confequence,  by  reftoring  and  firmly  eftablifliing  that  har- 

*  mony  and  unanimity  fo  earneftly  wiftied  for,  and  fo  effen- 

*  tially  neceflary  to  his  majefty's  fervice,  and  the  welfare  of 

*  this  community.' 

The 
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B  o^o  K  fubjea  to  two  different  legiflatures,  exercifmg  at 
the  fame  time  equal  powers,  yet  not  communi- 
cating with  each  other,  nor,  from  their  fituation, 
capable  of  being  privy  to  each  other's  pro- 
ceedings. 


The  regifler  of  the  court  of  chancery  attending,  being 
c-aiUed  sn,  and  having  produced  the  records,  and  read  the 
feveral  proceedings  in  the  faid  addrefs  mentioned,  he  did 
tfien,  by  the  command,  and  in  the  prefence  of  his  iionour,  and 
in  the  prefence  of  the  council  and  affembly,  enter  a  vacatur 
in  the  margin  of  the  faid  feveral  proceedings,  and  draw  crofs 
lines  over  the  faid  proceedings  and  the  entries  thereof,  and 
cancelled  the  feveral  papers  relating  thereto.. 

^  It  was  after  a  long  and  arduous  frruggle,  that  the  peo- 
,ple  of  Jamaica  obtained  this  great  viftory  ;  no  lefs  than  five 
different  aflemblies  having  been  called,  and  abruptly  difTolved, 
becaufe  they  refufed  to  raife  the  fupplies,  unlefs  fatisfadion 
v.'as  given  them  in  this  bufinefs.  At  length,  on  a  change  of 
minifters  in  Great  Britain,  the  Governor  (Mr.  Lyttelton) 
defired  to  be  recalled,  and  the  lieutenant-governor  was 
directed  to  comply  with  their  wiflies,  in  the  manner  we 
havefeen. 

The  author  of  this  work  was  oneof  a  fmall  minority  in  the 
houfe  of  affembly  that  fupported  the  adminiflration  of  Mr. 
Lyttelton,  whofe  abilities  and  virtues  were  acknowledged 
even  by  his  enemies;  yet  is  he  free  toconfefs,  that,  being 
prefent  when  the  proceedings  iii  chancery  were  folemnly  an- 
nulled and  vacated  in  the  mannej-  related,  in  the  prefence  of 
a  thoufand  fpeftators,  he  could  not  but  participate  in  the  ge- 
neral triumph  and  enthufiafm  which  prevailed  on  that  occa-i 
fion  among-a  all  ranks  of  people.  The  towns  were  fplendid- 
ly  illuminated,  the  fiiipping  in  the  ports  were  dreffed  in  their 
gayefl  colours,  and  fuchjoyand  fatisfaftion  appeared  in  every 
countenance,  as  we  may  imagine  were  difplayed  by  the  Eno-- 
h.([i  Barons  on  receiving  magna  charta  from  therdudant  hand 
of  king  John. 

Jt 
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It  has,  I  know,  been  urged,  that  the  principles 
I  have  thus  laid  down,  and  the  rights  which  I 
have  allotted  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Britifh 
colonies,  tend  immediately  tO'  fovereign  and  na- 
tional empire,  diftinct  from,  and  independent  of, 
the  government  of  the  parent  ftate.  It  will  be 
found,  however,  that  the  dependency  of  the  colo- 
nies on,  and  their  allegiance  to,  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  and  alfo  their  proper  fubordination 
to  the  BritiHi  parliament,  are  fecured  by  fufFicient 
ties,  regulations,  and  reftraints;  fome  of  whiclx 
feem  at  firfl  inconfifteiit  even  with  the  premifes 
I  have  ilated.  Thus,  as  to  the  fupremacy  of  the 
crown:  among  various  other  prerogatives,  the 
king  referves  to  himfelf,  not  only  the  nomination 
of  the  feveral  governors,  the  members  of  the 
council,  and  moft  of  the  publick  olices  of  all  de- 
fcriptions  (h)^  but  he  poffeiies  alfa  at  the  fame 
time,  as  we  have  feen,  the  right  of  difallowing  and 
lejeding  all-  laws  and  ftatutes  of  the  colonial  aflem  - 
blies,  even  after  they  had  received  the  aflent  and 
approbation  of  his  own  lieutenant  in  the  colony^ 
Hence,,  the  affirmative  voice  of  the  people  in  their 
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(h)  This  is  fpoken  of  tliofe  colonies  which  are  called  king's 
governrnents ;,  for,  before  the  late  civil  war,  the  governor,  ia 
a  proprietary  government,  was  named  by  the  proprietor,  fub- 
jje£l  to  the  reftriiflions  cont.uned  in  7  and  8  W.  IIL  c.  11.  §,  6. 
and  in  twoof  the  charter  provinces  of  North  America,  all  ths 
Qilicers,  except  thofe  of  the  admiralty  and  cuftoms,  were 
cliefen  b^  the  people, 

reprelentati'tea 
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BOOK  reprefentatives  is  oppofed  by  three  negatives ;  the 
vr-  firfl  In  the  council,  the  fecond  in  the  governor 
and  the  third  in  the  crown  ^  which  poffeffes  Hke- 
wlfe  the  power  of  punifhing  the  two  former 
branches  by  difmiffion,  if  they  prefiime  to  ac^t  in 
oppofitlon  to  the  royal  pleafure. 

Nor  is  the  regal  authority  lefs  efficient  and  ex- 
tenfive  over  the  executive  power  within  the  cola- 
nies,  than  over  the  legiflative.  Tlie  governor,  as 
1  have  fliewn,  is  commonly  chancellor  by  his 
office;  but  whether  affifted  by  his  council,  or 
prefiding  folely  In  this  high  department,  an  appeaJ 
lies  to  the  king  in  council,  in  the  nature  of  a  writ 
of  error,  from  every  decree  that  he  makes ;  and 
the  like  liberty  of  appeal  is  allowed  from  the  judg- 
ment or  fentence  of  the  governor  in  council,  fitting 
as  a  court  of  error  CO-  The  reafon  affigned  in  law 
authorities  for  allowing  fuch  appeals  is  this:-— . 
That  without  them,  the  rules  and  pradiceof  law 
in  the  colonies  might  by  degrees  infenfibly  deviate 

CO  It  is  neceflary  however  in  either  court,  Firft,  That  iii 
cafes  of  property  the  matter  indifpute  fhould  be  to  the  vahie 
of  ^.500  fterling,  to  be  afcertained  by  affidavit.  Secondly, 
That  the  appeal  be  made  within  fourteen  days  after  judgment 
in  the  court  of  error,  and  within  one  month  after  the  deter- 
mination of  the  court  of  chancery,  by  giving  fecurity  for  the 
profecution  of  it;  and  it  is  required  by  the  lords  of  appeal  in 
England,  that  the  party  appealing  muft  proceed  within  twelve 
months  after  the  appeal  is  allowed  in  the  plantations,  or  the 
appeal  is  difmiffed  of  courfe.  A  caufe  cannot  be  tranfmitteiJ 
for  difficulty,  but  muft  be  determined  one  way  or  other. 

from 
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from  tbofe  of  the  mother- country,  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  her  fuperioity  (^;^  J. 

Again  :  the  king,  as  fupreme  head  of  the 
empire,  has  the  fole  prerogative  of  making  peace 
and  war,  treaties,  leagues,  and  alliances  with  fo- 
reign ftates ;  and  the  colonifls  are  as  fully  bound 
by,  and  fubjeft  to,  the  confequences  thereof,  as 
the  inhabitants  within  the  realm.  So  far  is  rea;- 
dily  admitted  ;  but  another  claim  of  the  crown, 
fuppofed  to  refult  from  the  prerogative  laft  men- 
tioned,— I  mean,  that  of  regulating  all  the  co- 
lonial  military  eftabliihments  both  by  fea  and 
land,  quartering  troops  in  fuch  towns  and  places 
in.  the  plantations  as  the  king  fees  befl;,  aug- 
menting them  at  pleafure,  and  retaining  them  m 
the  colonies  at  all  times  and  at  all  feafons,  as  well 
in  peace  as  in  war,  not  only  without,  but  againll 
the  confent  of  their  affemblies,  muft  be  admitted 
with  fome  limitation. 

It  is  indeed  allerted  in  all  our  law  books,  that 
the  fole  fupreme  command  and  government  of 
all  the  forces  by  fea  and  land,  and  of  all  forts  and 
places  in  all  parts  of  the  Britifli  dominions,  ever 
was,,  conftitutionally  and  legally,  the  undoubted 
and  exclufive  prerogative  of  the  crown ;  but^ 
againft  the  abufes  which  might  poffibly  refult 
from  the  exercife  of  a  power  thus  extenfive  and 
didatorial,  the  fubjeds  refiding  within  the  realm 

(ij  Vaughan's  Reports  402.     Show.  Pari.  C,  33. 
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BOOK  have  this  fecurity,  that  their  reprefentatives  re-* 
tain  in  their  own  hands  the  means  of  fupporting 
all  the  Btitifh  forces,  both  maritime  and  military. 
Thus,  though  the  king  has  the  prerogative  of" 
commanding  armies  and  equipping  fleets,  ^et 
without  the  Concurrence  of  parliament  he  cannot 
maintain  them.  He  can  declare  war,  but  with-' 
out  the  afTiflance  of  parliament  he  cannot  carry  it 
on.  The  royal  prerogative  in  thefe  refpeds  is 
aptly  compared  by  Da  Lolme  to  a  fhip  com- 
pletely equipped,  but  which  the  parliament,  by 
drawing  off  the  water,  can  at  pleafure  leave 
aground. 

It  feems  therefore  naturally  and  neceffarlly  to 
follow,  that  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  are 
entitled  to  the  fame  rights,  and  to  have  equal 
fecurities  for  thofe  rights,  as  are  enjoyed  by  their 
fellow  fubjefts  in  Great  Britain,  there  muft  exift 
fome  reftraint  againft  the  exorbitance  and  abufe 
of  the  power  contended  for  in  the  prefent  cafe. 
It  is  to  little  purpofe  to  tell  the  colonifls,  when 
groaning  under  the  pfeffure  of  military  govern- 
ment, that  no  military  force,  however  legally  raifed 
and  maintained,  can  be  lawfully  employed  to 
violate  their  rights ;  as  whoever  holds  the  fword 

will  decide  upon  the  queflion  of  law  (I). 

To 

(Ij  It  is  obfervable,  that  this  claim  in  the  crown  was 
admitted  to  be  a  grievance  by  the  commiffioners  appointed, 
in  April  1778,  for  reftoring  peace  in  America.    In  a  letter 

frona 
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To  as  little  purpofe  may  our  remaining  colo- 
nies be  told,  that  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
will  never  fufFer  a  precedent  of  arbitrary  power  to 
be  eflablilhed  in  any  part  of  the  Britifli  domi- 
nions. They  v^ill  probably  infift,  that  the  Britidi 
parliament  is  not  competent  to  judge  for  them — 
at  leaft  in  the  firft  inflance.  They  may  contend 
that  thofe  who  feel,  or  are  in  danger  of  feeling 
oppreffion,  can  beft  determine  when  it  may  be 
proper  to  refill  its  attack,  or  to  guard  againft  its 
a-pproach. 

It  cannot  however  be  denied,  that  if  parliament 
(hould  be  apprifed  that  the  juft  authority  of  the 
crown  over  the  colonies  has  degenerated  into 
tyranny,  it  is  not  only  their  right,  but  their  duty 
to  interpofe,  even,  on  their  own  account ;  for  it 
has  been  well  and  eloquently  faid,  that  whenever 
the  liberties  of  Great  Britain  fliall  be  devoted,  it 
is  probable  her  diflblution  will  not  begin  in  the 
centre  :  Jhe  zvill  feel  fubje5iioni  like  the  coldnefs  of 
death,  creeping  upon  her  from  her  extremities, 

Havi  n  g  thus  pointed  out  fome  remarkable 
inflances  of  colonial  fubordination  to  the  king, 

from  the  earl  of  Carllfle,  Meffieurs  Eden  and  Johnflone,  three 
of  rhe  faid  commiffioners,  to  the  prefident  of  the  congrefs, 
dated  the  9th  of  June  1778,  they  declare  a  difpofition  to 
concur  in  fuch  an  arrangement  as  Ihould  provide  that  no 
military  force  Ihould  be  kept  up  in  the  different  ftates  of 
North  America,  without  the  confent  of  the  general  congrefs 
or  particular  affemblies. 
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BOOK  as  the  fovereign  head  and  fupreme  executive  in 
vr.  the  government  of  Great  Britain  and  its  domi- 
nions, I  fhall  proceed  to  another  enquiry,  of  no 
lefs  importance  (and  to  which  indeed  fome  of 
the  laft  obfervations  naturally  lead)  and  that  is, 
how  far  the  joint  authority  and  colledive  power 
of  king,  lords,  and  commons,  conftitutionally 
extend,  and,  on  the  principles  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, ought  to  be  exercifed  in  fupporting  the 
unity  of  the  empire,  and  preferving  that  fubor- 
dination  and  dependence  which  the  colonifts,  as 
fellow  fubjects  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  king- 
dom, owe  to  Great  Britain  and  its  government, 
in  return  for  proteflion  received. 

It  is  a  maxim,  maintained  by  political  writers, 
that  in  all  focieties  there  muft  exift  fomewhere 
an  abfolute  and  defpotick  jurifdidion,  unlimited 
and  irrevocable.  "  This  abfolute  and  defpotick 
power  (fays  Judge  Blackftone)  is,  by  the  Britifli 
confiitution,  entmfied  to  parliament :"  But  I  con- 
ceive that  the  learned  judge  has  not  expreffed 
himfelf  on  this  occafion  with  his  ufual  accuracy ; 
ihafmuch  as  all  "  entrnjled"  authority  is  necef- 
farily  accountable,  and  therefore  not  "  abfolute  and 
defpotick:\  The  truth  is,  that  this  defpotick 
and  unlimited  power  is  referved  by  the  people  in 
their  own  hands  (not  to  be  reforted  to  indeed  but 
in  the  laft;  extremity)  and  it  never  was  the  inten- 
tion of  any  fociety  of  free  agents,  from  the  creation 
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o'ftVie  world  to  this  day,  to  delegate  to  any  man, 
or  body  of  men,  an  abfolute  and  defpotick  au- 
thority io  all  cafes  over  them.  Such  a  delega- 
tion indeed,  if  ever  it  had  been  made,  would  have 
manifefbed  infanity  in  the  agents,  and,  on  that 
account  alone,  mull  have  been  void  from  the 
beginning. 

As  the  legiflative  power  of  Great  Britain  there- 
fore is  fupreme  only!  n  a  relative  fenfe,  even  within 
the  realm,  where  the  people  themfelves  partici- 
pate in  its  authority,  much  lefs  can  it  be  faid  to 
be  fupreme,  in  all  cafes  whatfoever^  over  the  co- 
lonies. It  has  indeed  been  folemnly  declared  by 
farliament  iifelf^  thai  parliament  hasfuch  a  power  : 
but  if  parliament  had  not  the  power  before,  cer- 
tainly their  own  declaration  could  not  inveflTthem 
with  it. 

Considering  the  conftituent  branches  of 
the  Britifh  legislature  feparately,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  p.oint  out  any  juft  authority  whatever, 
exifting  either  in  the  peers  or  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  people  over  the  colonies.  We  have  {ecn 
that  the  firft  fettlers  in  moil  of  the  Britiili  plan- 
tations, were  a  part  of  the  Englifh  people,  in  every 
refped  equal .  to  them,  and  poffeiTed  of  evei/ 
right  and  privilege  at  the  time  of  their  emigration, 
which  the  people  of  England  were  poffeffed  of, 
and  irrefragably  to  that  great  right  of  confentino- 
to  all  laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  governed. 
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BOOK  The  people  of  England  therefore,  or  their  repre- 
fentatives,  having  no  rights^  powers,  or  privileges 
tobeftow  on  the  emigrants,  which  the  latter  were 
not  already  poffefTed  of  equally  with  then:ifelves, 
had  no  claim  to  their  allegiance,  Or  aiiy  pretence 
to  exercife  authority  over  them. 

As  to  the  Englilh  peers,  they  are  poffefTed  of 
very  eminent  privileges ;  from  none  of  which 
however  can  they  communicate  any  advantage  to 
the  colonies.  They  are  a  court  of  juftice  in  the 
dernier  refort  for  all  appeals  from  the  people  of 
Great  Britain;  but  they  a6l  in  no  fuch  capacity 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies ;  the  houfe  of 
peers  having  never  heard  or  determined  caufes  in 
appeal  from  the  plantations,  in  which  it  ever  was, 
and  is  their  duty  to  ferve  the  fubjeds  within  the 
realm. 

Thus,  incapable  from  their  fituation  of  being 
admitted  to  a  participation  with  the  people  and 
peers  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Britifh  legiflature, 
the  colonifts  have  legillatures  of  their  own, 
which  are  fubjed  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  as 
to  their  own  proper  head.  The  perfon,  who,  by 
the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  is  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, is  their  king;  but  they  owe  no  allegiance  to 
the  lords  and  commons ;  to  whom  they  are  not 
fubjeds,  hut  fellow  fubjeds  with  them  to  the  fame 
fovereign. 

Justly  confidering,  neverthelefs,  the  protec- 
tion 
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tion  which  they  receive  in  the  name  of  the  fove-  chap. 
reign,  as  afforded  by  the  Jiate^  and  that  the  colo- 
nies are  parts  of  one  great  empire,  of  the  various 
branches  of  which  the  king  in  parhament,  is  ar- 
biter, controuhng  and  regulating  all  intercourfe 
with  foreign  nations,  they  readily  admit  that  they 
ftand  towards  the  BritiQi  legiflature  in  the  degree 
of  fubordination,  which  implies  every  authority 
in  the  latter,  effential  to  the  prefervation  of  the 
^vJlole ;  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  relation  be- 
tween a  mother-country  and  her  colonies.  "  We 
are  (faid  the  Americans)  but  parts  of  a  whole, 
and  therefore  there  muft  exifl  a  power  fome- 
where,  to  prefide  and  preferve  the  connexion  in 
due  order.  This  power  is  lodged  in  the  Britifh 
parliament,"  In  all  matters  therefore,  to  which 
the  Ipc^l  jqrifdi<!lion  of  any  one  particular  colony 
is  not  competent,  the  fuperintending  controul  of 
Great  Britain  is  neceffarily  admitted ;  and  they 
likewife  admit  that  each  and  all  the  colqnies  owe 
contribution  for  prote(ftion  (m). 

To 

(m)  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  fubordination  here  con- 
tended for,  was  clearly  \inderftood,  and  is  well  explained,  ia 
the  cafe  of  Ireland,  by  Davenant,  in  a  treatife  publifhed  by 
him  foon  after  the  revolution. — His  words  are  thefe  : 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  from  ancient  conceffions, 
have  a  privilege  perhaps  above  the  Roman  colonies,  namely, 
to  tax  themfelves  by  their  own  fuffrages,  within  their  own 
limits;  but  this  is  no  more  than  what  is  claimed  by  feveral 
provinces  of  France,  wlych  neverthelefs  account  themfelves 
fubcrdinate  to  tUe  fovereign  power  of  the  whole  ilate. 

Ffs  **  There 
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To  afcertain  the  various  contingencies  and 
circumftances  wherein,  on  the  principles  ftated,, 
the  Briciili  legiilature  has,  and  has  not,  a  right 
to  interpofe,  is  perhaps  impoffible ;  becaiife  cir- 
cumftances may  occur  to  render  its  interpofition 
neceffary,  which  cannot  be  forefeen.  "  But  al- 
*'  though  it  may  be  difficultffays  governor  Pownall) 
"  to  draw  the  line  of  limitation,  yet  fome  fuch 
"  line  there  certainly  muft  be,  and  I  think  thofe- 
*'  are  not  to  be  heard  who  affirm,  that  no  line 
"  can  be  drawn  between  the  fupreme  authority 
"  of  parliament  J  and  no  authority  at  all." 

Nevertheless,  it  were  not  difficult  to  point 
out  many  cafes,  and  to  imagine  others,  whereia 
the  authority  of  parliam.ent  has  been,  and  may 

"  There  is  a  part  of  empire  not  communicable,  and  which 
muft  refide  fovereignly  fomewhere  j  for  there  would  be  fuch 
a  perpetual  clafliing  of  power  and  jurifdidlions,  as  were  in- 
confiilent  with  the  very  being  of  communities,  unlefs  this 
laft  refort  were  fomewhere  lodged.  Now  this  incommuni-. 
cable  power  we  take  to  be  the  fupreme  judgment  of  what  is 
beft  and  mofi:  expedient  for  the  whole  ;  and  in  all  reafon  of 
government,  this  ought  to  be  there  trufted  and  lodged  from 
■".vhence  protedion  is  expefted. 

*'  That  Ireland  fliould  judge  of  vyhat  is  befl:  for  itfelf,  this 
is  jufi  and  fair;  but  iri  determinations  that  are  to  reach  the 
whole,  a?,  namely,  what  is  moft  expedient  for  England  an4 
Ireland  both,  there,  without  all  doubt,  the  fupreme  judgr 
pnent  ought  to  reft  in  the  kiiig.  lords,  and  commons  of  Eng- 
land, by  whofe  arms  and  treafure  Ireland  ever  was,  and  muft 
always  be  defended." — Vide  Davi  nant's  Works,  publi(lie4 
t>y  Sir  Charles  Whitwovth,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^f^j^, 
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a^^ain  be,  conftitutioiially  exerted,  in  regard  to  the    chap. 

^  .  .  T  T 

colonies,  without  aboiiihing  every  reftndion  on 
the  part  of  governors,  and  extinguifhing  every 
rio-ht  on  the  part  of  the  governed  (n).  Previoufly 

excluding, 

(n)  Such  ]'s  the  general  fyftem  of  the  laws  for  regulating 
the  commerce  of  the  colonies ;  and  I  will  now  add  fome  in- 
ftances  of  parhamentary  interference,  on  other  occafions, 
which  I  conceive  to  be  confiftent  with  the  principles  I  have 
laid  down.  Thus,  when  the  firft  princes  of  the  Stewart  fa- 
mily affefted  to  confider  the  plantations  as  their  owndemefnes, 
with  a  view  of  making  them  a  fource  of  revenue  tothem- 
ielves,  the  commons  oppofed  and  defeated  a  claim  which,  if 
it  had  been  eftabliflied,  might  have  rendered  the  king  inde- 
pendent  of  the  Britifli  parliament.  (See  the  Journals  of 
'1624  and  1625,  and  Vf.ughan's  Reports,  402.)  Nobody 
doubts  the  propriety  of  the  commons'  interpofition  on  this 
oceafion.  Again,  we  have  feen  in  the  Hiftory  of  Barbadoes, 
a  great  minifter  (the  fearl  of  Clarendon)  impeached,  by  the 
houfe  of  commons,  among  other  things,  for  introducing  an 
arbitrary  government  into  the  plantations.  It  was  never  al- 
ledged,  that  the  houfe  in  this  bufinefs  exceeded  the  limits  of 
its  proper  and  conftitutional  funftions.  Soon  after  the  re- 
volution, fome  laws  were  palTed  by  one  or  two  of  the  pro- 
vincial aflemblies,  which  were  fuppofed  to  weaken  the  chain 
that  holds  the  colonies  dependent  on  the  mother-country. 
This  gave  oceafion  to  a  claufe  in  the  7  and  8  of  W.  III.  c 
22,  which  declares,  "  that  all  laws  (meaning  the  laws  for 
regulating  trade)  which  are  any  ways  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 
England,  ftiall  be  deemed  null  and  void."  This,  though  a 
ftrong,  was  certainly  a  juftifiable  exertion  of  Englifh  fupre- 
macy.  By  the  6  Anne,  c  30,  a  general  poll-office  is  efta- 
biifiied  in  the  colonies.  This  m.ay  be  deemed  an  internal 
regulation ;  but,  as  Dr.  Franklin  obferved,  it  was  a  regula- 
tion which  one  colony  could  not  make  for  another;  and  as 
the  revenue  which  it  raifed  was  confidered  in  the  nature  of  a 
F  f  4.  quantum 
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BOOK   excluding,  however,  every  idea  of  its   interpo- 

^^JTi^    fition  ill  the  concerns  of  internal  legislation,  and 

all  other  matters  to  which  the  colonial  alTemblies 

quantum  meruit,  a  reward  for  fervice  (a  fervice  too  which  the 
colonifts  were  not  bound  to  accept,  for  a  man  might,  if  he 
had  thought  proper,  have  fent  his  letters  as  before  by  a  pri- 
vate mefTenger)  the  aft  was  fubmitted  to.  Aftjsr  this,  fotne 
laws  were  pafTed,  which  were  thought  to  bear  hard  upon 
the  rights  of  the  colonifts.  By  the  5th  Geo.  H.  c.  7.  in 
confequence  of  fome  petitions  from  different  bodies  of 
EngliOi  merchants,  complaining  that  the  colonial  laws  af- 
forded but  an  inadequate  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  debts  j 
it  is  enafted,  "  that  lands,  houfes,  negroes,  and  other 
"  hereditaments,  and  all  real  eftate  whatever,  Ihould  be 
"  liable  to,  and  chargeable  with,  all  debts,  due  either 
*'  to  the  king,  or  any  of  his  fubjefts,  and  be  affets  for  the 
"  fatisfaftion  th^ercof."  And  by  the  24th  Geo.  11.  c.  53. 
"  the  governors  and  afTcmblies  of  the  refpeftive  provinces 
*'  are  reftrained  from  paffing  any  ad,  order,  refolution,  or 
"  vote,  whereby  paper  bills,  or  bills  of  credit  fliall  be  in- 
•'  creafed  or  iffued."  As  both  thefe  laws  were  pafTed  in  fa- 
vour  of  Englifti  merchants,  who  had  advanced  money  for  the 
tife  of  the  colonifts,  it  was  thought  diflionourable  to  objeft  to 
the  regulations  which  they  cftabliftied.  The  laws  were  there- 
fore fubmitted  to,  but  not  without  murmurs  on  the  part  of 
the  provincial  legiflatures,  who  confidered  them  as  infringino- 
their  liberties.  Their  fubmiffion  to  them,  though  on  very 
laudable  principles,  was  afterwards  quoted  againft  them,  and 
afTigned  as  the  beft  of  all  poffible  reafons  for  requiring  un- 
conditional fubmiffion  on  all  other  occafions. 

From  what  has  been  Hiid  above,  and  what  will  hereafter 
be  ftated  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  commercial  fyftem,  the  reader 
will  be  enabled  to  form  fome  idea  of  the  boundary  contended 
for,  between  a  conftitutional,  fuperintending,  controuling 
power  in  the  Britifli  parliament,  and  a  fyftem  of  perfeft  un- 
qualified tyranny,  the  power  of  binding  the  colonies  in  all  cajis 
ivkat/oever. 
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are  fufFiclently  competent ;  for,   to  the  reafons   chap, 
already  ftated  for  this  abfolute  exclufion,  may  be        ^^' 
added,  the  utter  impoffibiiity  that  two  different 
legiflatures  can,  at  all  times,   and  in  the   fame 
moment,  enforce  their  authority  on  the  fame  ob- 
jeft,  in  as  much  as  they  may  happen  to  differ  in 
opinion,  and  in  that  dilemma,  this  confequence 
muft  follow  ;  either  the  Britifli  mull  yield  to  the 
provincial,  or  prevail  over  it  in  points,  for  which, 
from  the  pradical  or  conftitutional  unfitnefs  of 
the  former,  the  latter  was  formed.     Such  incon- 
fiflency  would  render  government  at  once  oppref- 
five  and  ridiculous  (o) . 

(o)  If  Great  Britain  had  uo  riglit  to  interfere  with  the  an- 
ternal  legillation  of  the  colonies,  Ihe  could  have  had  no  pof- 
fible  right  to  tax  then?  for  the  purpofe  of  revenue;  yet,  it 
does  not  follow,  that  fhe  would  have  had  a  right  to  tax  them, 
even  if  flie  had  poiTefled  juft  authority  to  make  laws  for 
their  internal  government.  "  Taxation  (faid  Lord  Chatham) 
"  is  no  part  of  the  governing  or  legiflative  power.  Taxes  are 
*«  a  voluntary  gift  and  grant  of  the  commons  alone.  In  legif- 
''  lation,  the  three  eftates  of  the  realm  are  alike  concerned  : 
^«  but  the  concurrence  of  the  peers  and  the  crown  to  a  tax, 
«  is  only  neceffary  to  clothe  it  in  the  form  of  a  law.  The 
*'  gift  and  grant  is  of  the  commons  alone."  It  is  unnecefTary 
to  fay  more  concerning  the  right  of  parliamentary  taxation  of 
the  colonies,  becaufe  parliament  itfelf  (when  indeed  it  was 
too  late)  has  formally  relinquifhed  the  claim.  By  the  iS  Geo. 
III.  c.  iz.  the  king  and  parliament  of  Great  Britain  declare, 
that  from  thenceforth  they  will  not  impofe  any  duty,  tax,  &c. 
payable  in  any  of  the  king's  colonies,  provinces,  and  plan- 
tations in  North  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  except  for 
the  regulation  of  commerce:  the  produce  whereof  is  always 
to  be  apjHied  to  the  ufe  of  the  colony  in  which  it  ^s  levied. 

But. 
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"  But,  in  a  government  of  which  freedom  is  the 
bails,  and  of  which  it  is  the  boafi:  that  it  promotes, 
equally  and  impartially,  the  happinefs  of  all  its 
fubjefts,  it  might  be  fuppofed  that  no  other  au- 
thority over  its  dependencies  could  be  neceffary, 
than  that  which  effedually  provides,  that  every 
addition  to  their  wealth  and  greatnefs  fhould  con- 
tribute, at  the  fame  time,  to  the  augmentation  of 
its  own  riches  and  power.  And  fuch,  before  the 
late  unfortunate  divifions,  was  the  commercial 
fyftem  adopted  by  Great  Britain,  and  fubmitted 
to  by  her  American  colonies.  To  difcriminate 
the  feveral  parts,  properties,  and  effeds  of  this 
great  arrangement  of  reftriftion  and  monopoly  ; 
to  iliew  that  it  fecured  every  degree  of  authority 
in  the  parent  over  the  child,  which  is  confiftent 
with  the  happinefs  and  freedom  of  mankind,, 
(the  ends  of  all  juft  government)  3  and  finally  that 
it  might  have  anfwered,  in  the  fullefb  degree, 
even  the  objeds  of  revenue  and  contribution,  if 
Great  Britain  had  happily  confined  her  pretentions 

to  the  limits  originally  prefcribed  by  herfelf 

for  thefe  purpofes  it  would  be  neceffary  to  enter 
into  a  large  and  comprehenfive  difcuffion,  to 
which  the  defign  of  my  work  does  not  extendo 
How  far  the  Britifh  fugar  iflands  conftituted  a 
part  of,  and  were  comprized  in,  the  general  fyftem, 
I  (hall  endeavour  to  point  put  in  the  fubfequent 
chapters. 
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CHAP,      III. 

Principles  on  which  the  Nations  of  Europe  fettled 
Colonies  in  America. — Commercial  Regulations  of 
Great  Britain. — Remarks  on  the  A5is  of  Navi- 
gation.— AdmiJJion  of  foreign-built  VeJJels  even- 
tually beneficial. — Export's  f-om  Great  Britain  to 
the  Sugar  Ifiands.,  and  their  Value. — l^he  fame 
from  Ireland. — Wines  from  Madeira  and  the^ 
Azores. — Other  Profits. — Summary  of  the  whole, 

■  '^Imports  from  the  Weft  Indies  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland^  and  their  Value  according  to  the 
London  Prices. — Amount  of  Britifii  Capital  vefted 
in  the  Sugar  Iftands. — Shipping  and  Seamen.'-^ 
General  Obfervathns. — Appendix. 

The  eftablifhment  of  colonies  in  America  by  chap. 
the  nations  of  Europe  (fays  Montefquieu)  was  ^^^* 
contrived,  not  in  the  view  of  building  cities  and 
extending  empires ;  but  for  the  purpofe  of  carry- 
ing on  trade  to  greater  advantage  than  could 
be  done  with  rival  ftates.  Commercial  mono- 
poly therefore,  and  with  great  reafon,  is  the  lead- 
ing principle  of  colonial  intercourfe. 

This  account,  with  fome  little  quaUfication, 
may  be  admitted  ;  and,  a  very  flight  enquiry  will 
demonftrate  that  it  applies  as  pointedly  to  the 

EngHfi.1, 
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BOOK  Englifli,  as  to  any  other  nation.  The  means 
indeed  which  Great  Brita,in  has  adopted  for 
retaining  to  herfelf  the  full  benefit  of  the  mono- 
poly, have,  in  fome  cafes,  proved  more  liberal 
than  thofe  of  rival  ftates  j  but  the  principle  by 
which  the  various  nations  of  Europe  were  influ- 
enced, was precifely  the  fame:  To  fecure  to  them- 
felves  refpeftively,  the  moft  important  of  the 
produdions  of  their  colonies,  and  to  retain  to 
,  themfelves  exclufively,  the  great  advantage  of 
fupplying  thofe  colonies  with  European  goods 
and  manufadures,  was  the  chief  aim  and  endea- 
vour of  them  all. 

Whether  the  feveral  parts  of  this  fyftem,  as 
adopted  by  the  BritiOi  government,  and  its  con- 
fequent  train  of  duties,  reftridions,  and  prohibi- 
tions, were  originally  as  wife  and  politick,  as  they 
are  evidently  felfilh,  is  a  queflipn  that  of  late  has 
been  much  controverted.     ^\xt  this  is.  a  difcuf- 
fion  into  which  it  can  anfwer  no  good  purpofe  to 
enter,  becaufe  the  prefent  arrangement  has  been 
too  long,  and  is  now  too  firmly  eftablifhed  amongft 
us  to  be  abrogated  ;  and  thus  much  at  leaft  has 
been  truly  faid  in  its  favour,  that  it  is  calculated 
to  correfpond  with   the  regulations  of  foreign 
ftates  :   for  fo  long  as  other  nations  confine  the 
trade  of  their  colonies  to  themfelves,  to  affirm  that 
Great  Britain  derives  no  advantage  from  following 

their 
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their  example,  is  to  contradift  both  experience   chap. 

i  III. 

and  reafon*.  _  u-v-«J 

Of  the  commercial  regulations  of  this  king- 
dom, the  memorable  law  which  was  paffed  in  the 
1 2th  year  of  King  Charles  II.  chap.  1 8,  commonly 
called,  byway  of  eminence,  the  Navigation 
Act,  may  be  confidered  as  the  foundation.  By 
this  law  it  is,  among  other  provifions,  declared, 

First,  That  no  goods  or  commodities  iliould 
be  imported  into,  or  exported  out  of,  any  of  his 
Majefty's  plantations  or  territories  in  Afia,  Africa, 
or  America,  but  in  fhips  hehyiging  to  the  fubjeds 
of  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  or  Berwick,  or  in  fuch 
as  are  of  the  built  of,  and  belonging  to,  fuch  plan- 
tations, and  whereof  three-fourths  of  the  mariners 
and  the  mafter  are^  Englilh  fubjeds,  on  pain  of 
the  forfeiture  of  fhip  and  cargo  ;  and  all  admirals 
and  commanders  of  king's  (hips  are  authorized 
to  make  feizure  of  fhips  offending  herein. 

Secondly,  That  no  perfon  born  out  of  the 
allegiance  of  his  Majefty,  who  is  not  naturalized, 

• 

w  "  Free  commerce  and  navigation  are  not  to  be  given 
«'  in  exxhange  for  reftriftions  and  vexations,  nor  are  they 
«'  likely  to  produce  a  relaxation  of  them."  So  fays  Mr. 
Jefferfon,  the  American  fecretary  of  ftate,  in  his  admirable 
report  to  the  congrefs  of  the  United  States,  dated  1 6  De- 
cember 1793;  wherein  the  reader  will  find  many  deep  and 
important  obfervatlons  on  the  fubjecl  of  free  commerce, 
iv'hich  apply  to  all  the  maritime  po-.vers  of  Europe  as  well 
as  to  the  ilates  of  America. 

Of 
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or  made  a  free  denizen,  fhall  aft  as  a  merchant 

or  faftor  in  any  of  the  faid  places,  upon  pain  of 

forfeiting  all  his  goods  and  chattels. 

Thirdly,  That  ail  governors,  before   they 

enter  into  the  exercife  of  their  office,  fhall  take  an 
oath  to  do  their  utmoft,  that  the  above-men- 
tioned regulations  fhall  be  pundually  and  bona 
fide  obferved ;  and  a  governor  neglefting  his  duty 
therein,  fliall  be  removed  from  his  government. 

Fourthly,  That  no  goods  or  commodities 
whatever  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  Africa, 
Afia,  and  America,  fhall  be  imported  into  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Wales,  Guernfey  and  Jerfey,  or 
Berwick,  in  any  other  fliips  but  thofe  belonging  to 
the  faid  places,  or  to  the  plantations,  and  navi- 
gated in  the  manner  aforefaid,  under  penalty  of 
forfeiting  both  fliip  and  cargo. 

Fifthly,  That  no  fugars,  tobacco,  cotton,  in- 
digo, ginger,  fujiick,  or  other  dying  woods,  of  the 
produaion  of  any  Englifli  plantation  in  Afia, 
Africa,  or  Amicrica,  fhall  be  exported  therefrom 
to  any  place,  except  to  fome  other  Englilh  plan- 
tation ;  or  to  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  or  Ber- 
wick. The  above  commodities  being  named  in 
the  ad  are  called  generally  enumerated,  in  con- 
tradiftindion  to  all  others  of  plantation  growth ; 
and. 

Lastly,  Bond  fecurity  is  required  from  all 
fliips  trading  to  or  in  the  plantations,  and  lading 

on 
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on  board  fuclicommoditieSjfor  the  due  obfervance 
of  this  part  of  the  law. 

Such,  together  with  the  conditions  under 
which  foreign-built  fiiips  were  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege ofEnglifh  fliips,  are  the  chief  reilrictions  and 
provifions  of  this  celebrated  flatute, /o /^r  as  they 
relate  to  the  plantation  trade ^  and  they  are  extended 
and  flrengthened  by  a  law  which  paffed  three 
years  afterwards,  which  the  plantation  governors 
are  alfo  fworn  to  enforce;  for  by  the  15th  of 
Cha.  2.  c.  7,  it  is  enafted,  that  no  commodity 
of  the  growth,  produdion,  or  manufadture  of 
Europe,  ihall  be  imported  into  the  BritiQi  plan- 
tations, but  fuck  as  are  laden  and  put  on  hoard  in 
England,  Wales,  or  Berwick ;  and  in  EngliJJi-built 
(hipping,  (or  (hips  ^taken  as  prize,  and  certified 
according  to  a  former  ad)  whereof  the  mailer  and 
three-fourths  of  the  mariners  are  Englifn,  and 
carried  diredly  to  the  faid  plantations.  There 
is  an  exception  however  as  to  fait  for  the  fillieries 
of  New  England  and  Newfoundland,  wines  from 
Madeira  and  the  Azores,  and  horfes  and  viftuals 
from  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  and  the  preamble  to 
the  ad,  after  Hating  that  plantations  are  formed 
by  citizens  of  the  mother-country,  affigns  the 
motive  for  this  reftridion  to  be,,  ''  the  main- 
taining a  greater  correfpondence  and  kindnefs  be- 
tween the  fubjeds  at  home  and  thofe  in  the  plan- 
tations, 
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BOOK  tations,  keeping  the  colonies  in  a  firmer  dependance 
^^'  itpon  the  mother-country,  making  them  yet  more  bene-* 
ficial  ayid  advantageous  to  it  in  the  further  employ- 
ment and  encreaje  of  EngliJJi  Jliipping,  vent  of  Eng- 
lifli  manuf azures  and  commodities  ^  rendering  the 
navigation  to  and  from  them  more  fafe  and  cheap, 
and  making  this  kingdom  aftaple,  not  only  of  the 
commodities  of  the  plantations y  but  alfo  of  the  commo- 
dities of  other  countries  and  places  for  the  fiipply  of 
them,  it  beiyig  (continues  the  preamble)  the  ufage 
of  other  nations  to  keep  their  plantation  trade  to 
them f elves  (a). 

Ten  years  after  this,  another  aft  paffed  (25 
Cha.  II.  c.  7.)  impofmg  duties  on  fugar  and  other 

(a)  The  defign  of  this  aft,  fays  Poftlethwaite,  was  to  make 
a  double  voyage  neceffary,  where  the  colonies  ufed  any  com- 
inodities  of  the  growth  and  manufafture  of  Europe  but 
Britifli :  for  if  they  could  not  be  fliipped  in  Great  Britain, 
they  muft  firft  be  brought  thither  from  the  places  of  their 
growth  and  manufafture,  and  Great  Britain  would  confe- 
quently  have  the  benefit,  not  only  of  that  freight,  but  of  as 
many  fhips  and  failors  as  muft  be  employed  in  bringing  them 
from  thence.  It  is  remarkable,  that  by  this  aft  Ireland  was 
indireftly  deprived  of  the  benefits  allowed  that  kingdom  by 
the  aft  of  navigation,  for  it  is  required,  that  none  of  the  enu- 
merated goods  fliall  be  carried  from  the  plantations  to  any 
country  or  place  whatfoever,  until  they  have  been  firft 
unladen  and  put  afliore  in  fome  port  or  haven  in  England, 
Wales,  or  Bet-wick.  By  a  fubfequent  aft  this  intention  was 
avowed,  and  Ireland  was  exprefsly  ftiut  out  from  a  dma 
trade  with  the  plantations, 

commodities 
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tommodities  (^^^  exported' from  one  colony  to  chap. 
anotherjand  the  following  is  affigned  as  the  reafon :  '^^• 
'**  that  the  inhabitants  of  fome  of  the  faid  colonies, 
not  content  with  being  fupplied  with  thofe  com- 
modities for  their  own  ufe,  free  from  all  cuftoms, 
had,  contrary  to  law,  exported  confiderable  quan- 
tities to  divers  parts  of  Europe,  and  did  likewife 
vend  great  quantities  to  the  ihipping  of  other  na- 
tions, to  the  great  injury  of  the  trade  and  navi- 
gation of  the  parent  flate."  For  the  prevention 
of  this  inconveniency  in  future,  the  duties  in  quef- 
tion  are  laid  on  the  export  of  thofe  commodities 
from  the  plantations ;  unlefs  fecurity  be  given  to 
tranfport  them  directly  to  England,  Berwick,  or 
Wales.  The  duties  were  the  fame,  I  believe,  as 
were  then  paid  in  England  on  mofb  of  thofe  com- 
modities imported  for  hom.e  confumption. 

This  a6t  was  foon  found  to  require  explanation 
5ind  amendment ;  for  the  payment  of  the  afore- 
faid  duties  having  been  confidered  in  the  colonies 
as  an  exoneration  from  diviner  fecurity  not  to  p-o 
to.  any  foreign  market  in  Europe ;  it  was  provided 
by  the  7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  22,  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  payment  of  the  duties  in  queftion, 
the  fame  fecurity  (hould  be  given  as  was  required 
by  former  aclsi  and  it  wasenafted  and  declared, 

C^J  White  fugar  5  s.  and  mufcavado  is.  6  d.  per  cwt.; 
tobacco  id.  cotton-wooi  |d.  indigo  2d.  cacao  id.  per  lb.  i 
logwood  £.  5.  ginger  i  s.  the  cwt. ;  fuftick,  Sec.  6  d. 
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BOOK  that  no  commodities  of  the  growth  or  manufac-^ 
ture  of  the  plantations,  fhould,  on  any  pretence 
whatfoever,  be  landed  in  Ireland  or  Scotland, 
linlefs  the  fame  were  firft  landed  in  England,  and 
had  paid  the  rates  and  duties  wherewith  they  were 
there  chargeable  by  law. 

By  the  lame  ad  it  is  decJarfed,  that  no  goods 
6r  merchandize  whatever  fhall  be  imported  into, 
or  exported  out  of^  any  Britifh  colony  or  plan- 
tationj  but  in  fliips  built  in  England,  Ireland,  or 
the  plantations,  wholly  owned  by  EngUQi  fub- 
jeds,  and  navigated  as  before  ;  and  provifions  are 
eftabliflied  concerning  the  regiflering  of  ihips,  to 
prevent  the  fraud  of  pafTmg  foreign-built  fhips 
as  Engliih  j  together  with  various  regulations  to' 
prevent  counterfeit  certificates^  and  frauds  in  the? 
import  and  export  to  and  from  the  colonies ;  for 
all  which,  reference  mull  be  made  to  the  ad  at 
large,  which  is  fyftematick  and  comprehenfive  in 
a  high  degree. 

These  ads  therefore,  and  fome  intermediate 
ones,  which  it  is  not  neceffary  to  particularife,' 
may  be  confidered  as  fupplemental  to  the  naviga- 
tion ad,  and  they  form  altogether  the  foundation 
of  our  colonial  code  j  moft  of  the  fubfequent  ads 
now  in  force,  being  framed  in  the  fame  fpirit,  and 
intended  to  enforce  and  ftrengthen  the  fyftem  i 
with  fome  few  alterations  and  exceptions  only, 
which  however  do  not  extend  to  any  great  and 
3  fubftantial 
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fabftantlal  change  in  the  principle  or  ground-   chap. 
work  (cj.  III. 

The 

CcJ  The  foUovving,  J  believe,  are  the  chief  additions,  alter-^ 
ations,  and  exceptions,  fo  far  as  the  Britifh  fugar  iflands  are 
jDrincipally  concerned.  If  the  reader  is  defirous  of  the  fulleft 
and  mofi:  correft  information  on  this  head,  he  is  referred  to 
a  late  Hiftory  of  the  Law  of  Shipping  and  Navigation,  by 
John  Reeves,  Efq.  an  admirable  work,  in  which  the  dried 
fubjefls  are  treated  with  fuch  clearnefs,  precifion,  and  ele- 
gance, as  to  render  the  book  not  only  inftrudlive,  but  in  a 
very  high  degree  entertaining  and  interefting. 

By  ftatute  3  and  4  Ann,  c.  5.  Rice  and  melaffes  were  put 
into  the  enumeration,  and  by  c.  8.  Irifli  linens,  laden  in  Ire- 
hnd  in  Englifli-buik  fhipping  navigated  according  to  law, 
were  admitted  into  the  plantations. 

By  7  Ann^  c.  8.  Jefuits  bark,  and  all  other  drugs,  are 
permitted  to  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  the  Britiih 
plantations,  on  payment  of  the  fame  duties  as  if  imported 
dirsSily  from  the  place  of  their  growth. 

By  13  Geo.  I.  c.  15.  and  7  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  Cochineal 
and  indigo  were  allowed  for  a  certain  time  to  be  imported 
from  any  port  or  place,  in  Britiih  or  other  fnips;  which  a^s 
were  afterwards  renewed,  and  are  now  in  force. 

By  3  Geo.  IL  c.  a8.  Rice  was  permitted,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  be  carried  from  South  Carolina  to  any  port  of 
Europe  fouthward  of  Cape  Finifterre;  a  privilege  afterwards 
extended  to  North  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

By  4  Geo.  II.  c.  15.  Non-enumerated  goods  (viz.  o-oods  not 
eijumerated  in  the  la  of  Cha.  II.  c.  18.)  are  admitted  to  be 
imported  direftly  iiato  Irelaiid  from  the  colonies,  notwith- 
franding  the  7  and  8  of  W.  III.  c.  2a.— Hops,  by  a  fubfequent 
flatute,  are  excepted  out  of  this  indulgence. 

By  12  Geo.  it.  c.  30.    Sugars,  under  certain  regulations 

and  reftriaions,  are  permitted  to  be  carried  immediately  from 

the   Britifli   plantations  to  any  port  or  place  fouthward  of 

G  g  a  Cape 
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The  reader  will  find  that  the  fyftem  embraced 
two.  diilind  objeds ;  firft,  the  augmentation  of 

OUP 

Cape  Finifterre,  aiiQ  alio  to  any  foreign  port  of  Europe  in 
licenfed  fliips,  which  are  to  call  firft  at  fome  port  in  Great 
Britain.— This  was  confidered  as  a  great  indulgence,  but  the 
conditions  and  regulations  on  which  it  was  granted  were  fo- 
ftri(5l  and  numerous,  as  to  defeat-  in  a  great  meafure  the  inten- 
tion  of  the  legiHature. 

By  4'and  5"' Geo.  III.  fet^.  27.  Britifh  plantation  coffee, 
piemento,  and  cacao-nuts  are  put  into  the  enumeration  )  as 
are  likewife  whale  fins,  raw  lllk,  hides,  and  (kins,  pot  and* 
pearl  afhes;  and  by  fe£t.  28.  fecurity  is  required  that  no 
iron,  nor  any  fort  of  wood  called  lumber,  the  growth,  pro- 
duftion,  or  manufadlure  of  any  Britifh  colony  or  plantation, 
fliall  be  landed  in  any  port  of  Europe  except  Great  Britain; 
an  exception .  however  was  afterwards  made  by  5  Geo.  III. 
c.  45.  by  which  iron  niight  be  carried  to  Ireland,  and  lumber 
to  Madeira,  the  Azores,  or  any  part  of  Europe  fouthward  of 
Cape  Finiflerre. 

By  5  Geo.  III.  c.  39.  Bond  is  required  to  be  given  \\\ 
die  Britifli  plantations,  that  no  rum  or  otiier  fpirits  flial!" 
be  landed  in- the  Ifle  of  Man ;  and  by  the  6  Geo.  III.  c.  5s-. 
fecurity  is  required  for  all  non-enumerated  goods,  that  the 
fame  fliall-  not  be  landed  at  any  port  of  Europe  to  the  north- 
ward of  Gape  Finifterre,  except  in  Great  Britain,  and  (by  a' 
fubfequent  law)  Ireland. 

By  5  Geo.  III.  c.  52.  Any  fort  of  cotton  wool  may  bfc 
imported  in-  B?itilli-built  fnips  from  any  country  or  place, 
duty  free. 

By  the  6  Geo.  III.  c  49.  was  efi:abliflied  the  meafure  of 
opening  free  ports  in  Jamaica  and  Dominica.  By  this  aft, 
live  cattle,  and  all  manner  of  goods  and  commodities  what- 
fbever  (except  tobacco),  the  produce  of  any  foreign  colony 
in  America,  might  be  imported  into  Prince  Rupert's  Bay 
and  RofTeau  in  Dominica,  and  into  Kingfton,  Savanna-Ia- 
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xym  naval  ftrength,  by  an  entire  exclufion  of  fo-   chap. 
reign  fhipping  from  our  plantation  trade;  fe-       m- 

conclly, 

i^Iar,  Montego  Bay,  and   Santa  Lucea  in  Jamaica,  from  any 
foreign  colony  or  plantation  in  America,  in  any  foreign  floQp, 
fchooner,  or  other  veflel,  not  having  more  than  one  deck. 
This  aft  was  temporary,  but  was  afterwards  continued,  until 
-materially  altered  by  the  2-7  Geo.  HI.iC.  27.  wherein,  amoKg 
fundry  other  regulations,  two  more  ports,  are  opened  in  addi- 
tion to  the  former,  viz.  St.  George,  in  the  ifland  of  Grenada, 
and  the  port  of  Naflau,  in  theilland  of  New  Providence,  one 
•of.the  Bahamas,  into  which  cotton  wool,  indigo,  cochineal, 
drugs  of  all  kinds,  cacao,  logwood,  fnftick,  and  other  dye 
woods,  hides,  and  tallow,  beaver,  and  all  fort  of  furs,  tortoife- 
■iliell,  rnill  timber,  mahogany,  &c.  horfes,  affes,  mules,  and 
cattle,  being  the  growth- or  produftion  of  any  colony  or  plan- 
■tatkn  in  America,  belonging  to  or  under  the  dominion  of 
any  foreign  Enrqpea?!  foyereigp    or  ftate,   and    all   coin  and 
bullion,  &c.  maybe  imported  in  any  foreign  floop,. fchooner, 
-or  other  veffel,  not  having  more  than  one  deck,  and  not  es- 
■ceedin^  the  burthen  ofjeventy  tons,  and  provided  alfo^tfeat 
/uch  veffel  is  owned  and  navigated  by  the  fubjeds  of  fome 
foreign  European  foyereign  or  ilate.     It  is  permitted  alfo  to 
the  fame  defcription  of  perfons  and  ^ve^fels  to  e;/jpflFt  from 
thefe  parts  Britifli  plantation  rum,  negroes,  and  all  manner 
,of  goods  that  had  been  legally  imported,  except  naval  ftores 
and  iron.     The  foreign  articles  thus  permitted  to  be  brought 
into  the  free  ports  by  this  aft,  may  be  exported  again  to  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland  ;  and  by  a  fubfequent  law  (30  Geo.  111. 
c.  29.)  the  reftriftion  in  regard  to  the  tonnage  of  foreign 
veflels  is  taken  off,  but  thefe  veffels  are  flill  limited.to  one 
deck. 

The  next  great  meafure  was,  the  opening  the  plantation 
trade  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  which  was  firfl  partially  done 
by  the  18  Geo.  III.  c.  55.  and  more  fully  by  the  20  Geo.  Ilf. 
«.  -lo.  under  which  they  enjoy  the  like -unlimited  intercourfe 
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BOOK  condly,  the  fecuring  to  Great  Britain  all  the  emo- 
'^'^*  luments  arifing  from  her  colonies,  by  a  double 
monopoly  over  them  :  viz.  a  monopoly  of  their 
whole  import,  which  is  to  be  altogether /rowz 
Great  Britain;  and  a  monopoly  of  all  their  export, 
which  (as  far  as  it  can  ferve  any  ufeful  purpofe  to 
the  mother-country)  is  to  be  no  where  but  to 
Great  Britain.  On  the  fame  idea,  it  was  con- 
trived that  they  fhouid  fend  all  their  produds  to 
us  razv,  and  in  their  firft  ftate ;  and  that  they 
fliould  take  every  thing  from  us  in  the  laft  flage 
of  manufacture. 

Most  of  our  commercial  writers,  and  many 
of  our  ftatefm.en,  have  confidered  the  two  great 
leading  principles  above-mentioned  to  be  fo  clofely 
interwoven  together,  ^d  dependent  on  each 
other,  as  not  to  be  disjoined  without  violence  to 
both ;  whereas,  in  truth,  the  monopoly  of  our 
colonial  produds,  and  the  advantages  arifing  froni 
the  fupply  of  the  wants  of  the  colonifts,  might 
not  only  be  fupported,  even  though  foreign-built 

velTels 

with  the  colonies,  both  in  refpeft  of  import  and  export,  as 
Great  Britain;  on  condition  only  that  the  goods  fo  imported 
and  exported  are  made  liable  to  equal  duties  and  drawbacks, 
and  fubjrfl  to  the  fame  fecurities,  regulations,  and  reftric- 
tions  as  in  Great  Britain;  a  condition  to  which  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  confented,  by  paffing  an  aft  impofing  duties 
on  the  imports,  conformable  to  thofe  of  Great  Britain. 

The  regulations  with  regard  to  America,  fmce  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  will  be  difculTed  in  a  fubfe- 
quent  chapter. 
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veiTels  were  incorporated  into  the  great  body  of   chap. 
our  (hipping,  but  it  may  eventually  happen,  that       u^- 
both  our  trade  and  navigation  would  be  greatly 
improved  and  extended  by  fuch  a  meafure  *. 

That  the  maintenance  of  our  naval  flrength 
is  one  of  the  mofl  important  objeds  to  which  the 
Pritifh  government  can  diredt  its  attention,  no 
perfon  of  common  underftanding  will  venture  to 
difpyte  ;  and  fo  long  as  Great  Britain  can  herfelf 
furpifh  fliipping  on  the  cheapeft  terms,  fqfEcient 
for  all  the  great  branches  of  her  commerce,  every 
poffible  encouragement  ought  undoubtedly  to 
be  given  to  our  own  fhipwrights,  and  every  difcou- 
ragement  to  the  participation  of  foreigners  in  the 
fliip-building  trade  :  but  it  is  the  intereft  of  the 
merchant  to  get  his  freight  as  cheap  as  poffible; 
it  is  equally  fo  of  the  manufadurer;  becaufe  every 
increafe  in  the  price  of  fliipping  and  freight,  ope- 
rates as  a  tax  upon  the  commodities  iliipped,  and 
afFeds  the  foreign  demand  in  proportion.  If 
therefore,  from  progreffive  improvements  in  our 

*  "  There  are  fome  who  confoiind  commerce  and  navi- 
gation  together,  as  one  and  the  fame  thing  ;  but  the  one  is 
only  an  inftrument  of  the  other,  and  not  always  an  effential 
one.  Commerce  confifts  principally  in  the  exchange  of 
commodities,  if  it  exifts  in  inland  countries,  where  there 
can  be  no  navigation.  China  has  a  commerce  with  all 
Europe  extremely  beneficial  to  her,  but  flie  has  no  navigation 
to  any  part  of  Europe.  The  fliips  of  Europe  are  her 
carriers."    Smith  of  S.  Carolina. 
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BOOK  agriculture  and  manufadures,  the  two  great 
vr.  founders  and  employers  of  fliipping,  the  mari- 
time commerce  of  all  the  Britiili  dominions  fhall 
at  any  time  require  a  greaternumber  of  fliips  than 
Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies  can  fumifli 
on  any  faving  terms,  either  recourfe  mufl  be  had 
to  foreign  vehicles,  or  our  trade,  like  the  viftims 
of  Procruftes,  muft  be  lopped  and  fhortened  to 
make  it  fait  the  meafure  of  our  own  fdj. 

Nav  I  g  at  I  on  and  naval  power  are  the  children, 
not  tht  parents,  of  commerce  ;  for  if  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  and  mutual  wants,  did  not 
furnith  the  fubjed-matter  of  intercourfe  between 
diftant  countries,  there  mufl  be  an  end  to  navi- 
gation. The  remark  therefore  of  a  very  diftin- 
guifhed  fenator  (ej,  concerning  that  branch  of 
our  commercial  fyftem  of  which  we  are  now  treat- 
ing, appears  to  be  undoubtedly  true,  "  that  if 

CdJ  "  Can  it  be  reconciled  to  Common  fenfe  to  afleit, 
that  if  the  Americans,  or  any  other  people,  were  to  offer  us 
500  fail  of  veflels  every  year  gratis,  it  would  be  againfi:  the 
intereft  of  the  nation  (as  a  nation)  to  accept  them,  becaufe 
it  might  prove  detrimental  to  fome  individuals  amono-  us 
(our  fliipwrights,  &c.)  ?  If  the  argument  will  not  hold  good, 
confidered  in  this  extended  light,  it  can  never,  by  parity  of 
reafon,  be  admitted  in  cafes  where  vefTels  can  be  purchafecj 
at  one-half  the  price  it  would  coft  to  build  them." — Vide  a 
Ihort  Addrefs  from  a  manufafturer,  on  the  Importance  of  the 
Trade  of  Great  Britain  with  the  United  States  of  America.—- 
Printed  for  Stuckdale,  1785. 
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the  navigation  a(5t  be  fuifered  to  run  the  full 
length  of  its  principle,  and  is  not  changed  and 
modified  according  to  the  change  of  times,  and 
fluduation  of  circumftances,  it  muft  do  great  mif- 
chief,  and  frequently  even  defeat  its  own  pur- 
pofe  f/J." 

Having 


Cf)  An  American  writer  of  a  periodical  work  called  the 
Mufeum^  publiflied  at  Philadelphia  in  lygi?  having  been  in- 
formed, that  France  had  permitted  the  introduftion  of  Ameri- 
can vefTels  into  her  trade  (in  which,  however,  he  was  mif- 
taken)  exprefTes  the  following  fentiments;  which,  to  my  un- 
derftanding,  convey  conviction  in  every  word.  "  If  France 
*'  (faith  he)  had  rejefted  American  veflels,  fhe  would  have 
**  fo  far  facrificed'  her  carrying-trade  to  the  manufacture  of 
"  fhips.  She  wifely  purchafes,  upon  the  cheapeft  terms,  the 
"  cradles  for  her  marine  nurfery.  The  firft  and  great  objeft 
"  of  the  maritime  powers  ought  to  be,  the  increafe  of  tlis 
"  mmher  of  their  failors,  which  is  beftdone  by  multiplying  the 
**  chances  of  their  employment.  Among  the  means  of  doing 
*'  this,  one  of  the  moft  obvious  and  rational  is,  the  multipU- 
*'  cation  of  veffeh.  The  French-built  fhips  coft  from  fifty- 
"  five  to  fixty  dollars /«•  ton,  when  fitted  to  receive  a  cargo, 
*'  exclufive  of  fea-ftores,  infurance,  the  charges  of  lading, 
"  outward  pilotage,  and  other  expences  incidental  totheem- 
♦«  ployment,  and  not  to  the  building  and  outfit  of  a  vefTel.- 
"  The  American  live-oak  and  cedar  fliips,  to  which  none  are 
*'  fuperior,  coft  in  the  fame  fituation,  from  thirty-three  to 
"  thirty-five  dollars,  finiflied  very  completely.  If  the  French 
"  require  10,000  tons  of  new  vefTcls,  on  any  occafion,  or  in 
"  any  term  of  time,  they  may  be  procured  in  the  United 
^'  States,  on  a  computation  of  the  medium  price  of  thirty- 
•'  four  dollars  per  ton,  for  the  fum  of  340,000  dollars  :  but,  if 
^*  bought  at  fifty-five  dollars,  the  loweft  price  in  France,  they 
f  would  cofl  the  much  greater  fum  of  550,000  dollars.  No 
f  argument  is  necelfary  to  fi^ew,  that  fuch  a  aation,  ceteris 
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Having  obferved  thus  much  on  the  leading 
principles,  or  general  fyftem  of  our  colonial  trade, 
the  application  whereof  will  hereafter  be  kcuy  I 
fliall  now  proceed  to  the  more  immediate  objedl 
of  ourprefent  refearches,  and  endeavour  to  furnifh 
the  reader  with  fome  leading  data,  or  fads, 
whereby  to  appreciate  the  value  and  importance 
of  the  Britifh  fugar  iflands,  and  the  commerce 
which  they  create  ;  by  in vefti gating, 

ift.  The  nature  and  annual  amount  of  the 
export  trade  from  Great  Britain  and  her  depen- 
dencies, for  the  fupply  of  their  wants,  and  the 
profits  of  the  Britilh  merchants  and  fliip  owners 
thereon. 

2dly.  The  particulars  and  value  of  the  various 
rich  commodities,  the  growth  of  thefe  iflands, 
annually  imported  into  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  &c. 

3dly .  Th  e  value  of  the  fugar  iflands  confiderecl 
as  fo  much  Britifh  capital. 

4thly.  A  STATE  of  the  Ihipping  and  fe^men 
to  which  the  Britifh  fugar  iflands  afford  employ^ 

^ent.  ^  FULL 

*^  paribus^  mufl  produce  feamen  more  rapidly  than  thofe  who 
"  refiife  thefe  cheap  veflels.  It  would  appear  much  lefs  un- 
"  reafonable,  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  ftiould 
"  prohibit  the  fale  of  fliips  (the  means  of  obtaining  naval Jirength) 
*'  to  foreign  nations,  than  that  any  of  them  ihould  rejed  the 
*'  great  advantage  of  fo  cheap  and  excellent  a  fupply." 
Such  is  the  reafoning  of  this  author,  and  it  is  no  proof  that 
his  arguments  are  weak,  becaufe  the  circumftance  whici? 
gave  rife  to  them  did  not  exilt. 
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A  FULi^  enumeration  of  the  various  articles 
which  furnilli  the  fhips  bound  to  the  Weft  In- 
dies with  an  outward  freight,  would  indeed  com- 
prife  a  confiderable  proportion  of  aimofl  ail  the 
produdlions  and  manufa6tures  of  this  kingdom, 
as  well  as  of  many  of  the  commodities  imported 
into  Great  Britain  from  the  reft  of  Europe  and 
the  Eaft  Indies.  The  inhabitants  of  the  fugar 
iflands  are  wholly  dependent  on  the  mother-coun- 
try and  Ireland,  not  only  for  the  comforts  and 
elegancies,  but  aifo  for  the  common  neceffaries 
of  life.  In  moft  other  ftates  and  kingdoms,  the 
firft  objeft  of  agriculture  is  to  raife  food  for  the 
fupport  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  many  of  the  rich 
produdtions  of  the  Weft  Indies  yield  a  profit  fo 
much  beyond  what  can  be  obtained  from  grain, 
that  in  feveral  of  the  fugar  iflands,  it  is  true  oeco- 
nomy  in  the  planter,  rather  to  buy  provifions  from 
others,  than  to  raife  them  by  his  own  labour.  The 
produce  of  a  fingle  acre  of  his  cane  fields,  will 
purchafe  more  Indian  corn  than  can  be  raifed  in 
five  times  that  extent  of  land,  and  pay  befides  the 
freight  from  other  countries.  Thus,  not  only  their 
houfehold  furniture,  their  implements  of  huf- 
bandry,  their  clothing,  but  even  a  great  part  of 
their  daily  fuftenance,  are  regularly  fent  to  them 
from  America  or  Europe.  Oji  the  firft  head 
therefore,  it  may  generally  be  obferved,  that  the 
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manufadurers  of  Birmingham  and  Manchefler, 
the  clothiers   of  Yorkfliire,  Glouceflerfhire,  and 
Wilts,  the  potters  of  StafFordfhire,  the  proprietors 
of  all  thelead,  copper,  and  ironworks,  together  with 
the  farmers,  viftuallers,  and  brewers,  throughout 
the  kingdom,  have  a  greater  vent  in  the  Britifli 
Weft  Indies,   for  their  refpedive  commodities, 
than  perhaps  they  themfelves  conceive  to  bepof- 
fible.     Who  would  believe  that  woollens  con- 
{litute  an  article  of  great  confumption  in  the 
torrid  zone  ?  Such  however  is  the  fad.     Of  the 
coarfer  kinds  efpecially,  for  the  ufe  of  the  negroes, 
the  export  is  prodigious.     Even  fugar  itfelf,  the 
great  ftaple  of  the  Weft  Indies,  is  frequently  re- 
turned to  them  in  a  refined  ftate  ;  fo  entirely  do 
thefe  colonies  depend  on  the  motherrcountry ; 
centering  in  her  bofom  all  tkeir  wealth,  wilhes, 
and  affedions.     "  Why  iliould  England  (fays  an 
"  old  planter)  grudge  at  the  wealth  and  prof- 
*'  perity  of  tke  plantations,  fmce  all  that  is  ours 
^'  fhe  may  account  her  own,  not  only  becaufe  we 
"  are  a  part  of  England  as  it  is  taken  largely,  but 
*'  alfo  becaufe  all  comes  to  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
*'  land,  properly  fo  called  ?  By  a  kind  of  magnetic 
*'  force,  England  draws  to  it  all  that  is  good  in 
'■'  the  plantations :  it  is  the  centre  to  which  all 
*'  things  tend.     Nothing  but  England  can  we 
*^  relifli  or  fancy  ;  our  hearts  arc  there,  whereve-p 

*'  our 
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*^  bur  bodies  are.  If  we  get  a  little  money,  we 
"  remit  it  to  England  :  they  that  are  able,  breed 
*'  lip  their  children  in  England.  When  we  are  a 
**  little  eafy,  we  defire  to  live  and  fpend  what  we 
"  have  in  England ;  and  all  that  we  get  is  brought 
"  to  England*.'' 

To  the  laudable  refearches  of  the  lords  of  the 
committee  of  council  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  ilave 
trade,  the  publick  have  been  lately  indebted  for 
fuch  a  body  of  evidence  and  information  refped:- 
ing  the  general  comm.erce  of  the  Britilh  Weil 
Indies,  as  could  not  poffibly  have  been  colleded 
by  any  exertions  lefs  extenlive  and  efficient  than 
thofe  of  government  (g).  I  have  frequently  had 
recourfe  to  their  lord  (hips  report  in  former  parts 
of  this  work,  and  fhall  refer  to  it  on  this  occa- 
iion. 

From  that  authority  it  appears,  that  the  value 
of  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Britifli 
Weil  Indies,  in  the  year  1787  (iince  which  time 
they  certainly  have  not  diminiilied)  amounted  to 
jT.  1,638,703.  13  J.  102/.  the  whole  of  which 
(except  about  £,.  200,000)  conliiled  of  Britifli 
goods  and  manufaftures.  The  exports  for  the 
fame  year  to  Africa,  which,  with  all  fubfequent 
proiits,  muil  be  charged  to  the  fame  account^ 

*  Groans  of  the  plantations,  publiflied  the  latter  end  of  the 
lall  century. 

(g)  Report  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  oi  Council  on 
the  Slave  Trade,  1789. 

amount 
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K  amount  to  j^. 668,255.  H-^-  A-d.f/iJ,  Befide^ 
this,  the  cofi  is  to  be  dated  of  manufiidures  and 
provifions  from  Ireland  j  and  of  wines  from  Ma- 
deira and  the  Azores ;  the  fame  having  hitherto 
been  purchafed  by  Britilll  capitals,  and  conveyed 
to  the  Weft  Indies  in  veflels  trading  clrcuitoufly 
from  Britifh  ports,  and  the  returns  likewifc 
made,  for  the  mofl:  part,  to  Great  Britain. 
For  the  fame  reafon,  the  coft  and  freight  of 
lumber,  fiih,  and  other  produdions  of  Ame- 
ricaj  both  from  the  American  ftates  and  the  Britiih 
provinces,  tranfported  from  thence  to  the  Britifh 
fugar  iilands,  in  Britifh  veffelsj  mufl  likewife  be 
added  to  the  eft i mate. 

Concerning  Ireland,  I  have  no  account  for 
1787,  but  the  reader  will  find,  in  an  Appendix 
to  this  volumcj  official  accounts  for  the  years 
1 790,  1 79  li  and  1 792,  as  well  of  the  exports  from 
that  kingdom  to  the  Britifti  Weft  Indies,  as 
of  the  imports  received  from  thence  in  return; 
both  in  a  dired  trade.  Of  the  formerj  the 
average  value  is  £.  294,353  Irifli,  being  equal  to 
£.277^218  fterling:  the  amount  of  the  imports 
will  be  given  hereafter. 

fi)  The  goods  (hipped  for  the  purchafe  of  gum,  ivory, 
and  gold,  in  the  trade  direft  betveen  Africa  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, conftitute  fonne  fmall  part  of  this ;  but  I  make  no  deduc-  ■ 
tion  on  that  account,  becaufe  the  freight  of,  and  merchants 
commiffions  on,  fuch  part  as  are  applied  to  the  purchafe  of 
flaves,  and  the  profits  on  the  fale  of  thofe  flaves  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  not  being  charged  in  the  Infpeftor  General's  books,  I 
fct  one  againft  the  other. 

Of 
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^f  wines,  from  Madeira  and  the  Azores,  the 
yearly  confumption  in  thefe  iflands  may  be  efti- 
mated,  on  an  average^  at  j^.  30,000, 

REs?EtTiNG  America,  tlie  fupplies  that  were 
annually  furnifhed  by  thofe  provinces  which  now 
conftitute  the  United  States,  were  Valued,  at  the 
jplaces  of  delivery"j  at  no  lefs  than  £.y 20,000 
ilerling ;  and  they  confifted  of  articles  fo  effentially 
neceffary,  that  the  reftridions  to  which  this  trade 
is  now  fubjedt  (how  grievouily  foeVer  they  are 
felt  by  the  planters)  have  not,  I  think,  dimi- 
niflied  the  demand,  or  reffened  the  import  (i J. 
Official  accounts  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  this  inter- 
courfe  are  no  where  given  to  the  publick :  a  re- 
trofpedive  furvey  of  its  nature  and  extent,  as  it 
fubfifted  previous  td  the  Warj  will  be  given  in  the 
fubfequent  chapters 

There  are  yet  to  be  reckoned  the  imports 
from  the  American  provinces  which  flill  remain 
to  Great  Britain^  including  Newfoundland  j  of 
which,  in  like  manner,  no  account,  that  I  have 
feen,  has  been  publiftied.  Suppoling  they  were 
equal  in  value  to  the  Weft  Indian  commodities 
(hipped  thither  in  return  (a  conjedure  probably 

(zj  Jamaica,  for  a  while,  found  fome  refource  within 
itfeif  for  ftaves  and  lumber ;  but  the  country  is,  I  believe,  by 
this  time,  nearly  exhaufted  of  thofe  articles.  The  profit  to 
Great  Britain  arifing  from  the  freight  alone  of  the  whole 
fupply,  is  flated  by  the  lords  of  the  privy  council  at  ^.«45,ooo 
per  avnum, 

not 
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BOOK    not  very  wide  of  the  truth)  the  fum  to  be  chafged 
^^'        on  this  account  for  1787,  is  ^.100,506,   17  j. 
lod.CkJ. 

I  SHALL  now  bring  into  one  point  of  view  the 
feveral  great  items  that  have  been  enumerated  5 
adding  to  the  Britifli  and  Irifh  fupply  20  per  cent, 
for  the  coft  of  freight  and  infurance  outwards,  the 
chai-ges  of  fhipping,  commiffion  to  the  merchant- 
exporter  in  fome  cafes,  and  the  profits  in  others 
of  the  merchant-importer  in  the  Weft  Indies ; 
all  which  contribute  to  fwell  the  debt  of  the 
planters  to  Great  Britain :  viz. 

Exports  from  Great  Britain,  j^.         s.    d. 

direft     -         -         -       -    1^638,703   13   10 

— — *  from  Ireland  -       -       277,218 »- 


Add  20  per  cent,  for  freight, 
&c.  &c.       -.         - 


1,915,921    13   10 


383,184     6 


Exports  to  Africa  for  the  purchafe  of  negroes 
"'  from  Madeira  and  the  Azores 

"- "  United  States  of  America     - 

•— — Britiih  America     -      -      . 


-  2,299,106 

-  668,255 

30,006 

-  720,000 

-  100,506 


Total    -       -  .^,817,867 


Perhaps 


(h)  Much  the  greater  part  of  this  fum  is  for  fifti  from 
Newfoundland  ;  the  import  of  that  article  from  thence  into 
the  Britifh  Well  Indies,  on  an  average  of  five  years  (1783  to 
1787,  both  inclufive)  having  been. 80,645  quintals,  worth 
at  the  ports  of  delivery  about  1 7^.  dd,  the  quintal. 
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Perhaps  it  were  no  excefs  to  ftate  the  whole  chap, 
amount  at  this  time  at  four  mihions  of  pounds 
ilerUng.  Hence  then  appears  the  vaft  depend- 
ence of  the  Britifh  Weft  Indian  colonies  on  their 
parent  country,  for  almoft  every  thing  that  is 
ufeful  and  ornamental  to  civilized  life ;  and  it 
was  juftly  obferved,  by  the  accurate  and  intel- 
ligent Mr.  Glover,  that  fuch  a  market  for  the 
vent  of  our  manufaftures,  furniflies  irrefragable 
proof,  that,  through  whatever  channel  riches  have 
flowed  into  thofe  colonies,  that  influx  hath  made 
its  palTage  to  the  mother-country,  "  not  (con- 
tinued he)  like  the  dafli  of  an  oriental  torrent, 
but  in  falubrious,  various,  placid,  and  copious 
ftreams  j  refrefhing  and  augmenting  fober  induftry 
by  additional  employment  to  thoufands  and  ten 
thoufands  of  families,  and  Hghtening  the  burthen 
upon  rents,  by  reducing  the  contributions  of 
pariflies  to  poverty  unemployed." 

After  all,  it  is  not  fo  much  by  the  exports 
to,  as  by  the  imports  from,  the  fugar  iflands,  that 
we  are  to  judge  of  their  value  :  every  article  of 
their  produds  and  returns  being  in  fadt  as  truly 
Britifh  property,  as  the  tin  which  is  found  in  the 
mines  of  Cornwall;  and  their  ftaples  are  the  more 
valuable,  inafmuch  as  they  differ  from  the  com- 
modities produced  at  home  :  for  they  fupply  the 
mother-country,  not  only  with  what  (lie  muft 
Vol.  II.  H  h  otherwife 
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otherwife  purchafe  from  foreigners  for  her  own 
ufe,  but  with  a  fuperfluity  befides  for  foreign 
confuniption«  Let  us  now  then,  as  pfopofed, 
enquire  into  the  particulars,  and  efbimate  the 
value  of  their  various  productions  and  commo-' 
dities  with  which  Great  Britain  and  her  depend- 
encies are  annually  fupplied.  Here  too,  I  might 
refer  to  the  5/ear  1 78 7 j  and  avail myfelf,  as  I  have 
done  in  the  hiflory  of  each  particular  ifiand,  of 
the  very  exaft,  comprehenfive,  and  valuable  ftate- 
ment  of  the  returns  of  that  year,  as  prepared  by 
the  Infpeclor  General  of  the  exports  and  imports, 
with  the  marketable  prices  of  each  article,  and 
annexed  by  the  committee  of  the  privy-council 
to  their  report  on  the  Have  trade ;  but  I  choofe 
rather  to  look  to  the  year  1788,  chiefly  becaufe 
the  exports  of  any  one  year  are  fet  properly 
againft  the  imports  of  the  fucceeding  one ;  it 
being  ufaal,  in  moft  articles  of  Britilh  export  to 
the  Weft  Indies,  to  give  twelve  or  fixteen  months 
credit. 

The  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  the 
Britifh  fugarifiands  in  i  7  8  8,  and  the  value  thereof, 
will  appear  in  the  following  table.  The  quan- 
tities are  taken  from  the  Infpeftor  General's  re- 
turn (/J ;  but  that  ofEcer  has  not,  in  this  cafe, 
as  in  the  account  of  the  former  year,  afiixed  the 
CO  Report  of  the  privy-council,  part  iv. 

marketable 
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marketable  prices  (m).  Thefe  therefore  are  col- 
leded  from  the  opinions  of  refpedlable  brokers, 
on  a  low  average  of  the  year  5  the  mifcellaneous 
articles  excepted,  which  ftand  as  ftated  by  the 
Infpedlor  General  with  the  addition  of  one-third, 
being  the  ufual  difproportion  between  the  adual 
prices  current,  and  thofe  in  the  cuftom-houfe 
books. 

(mj  The  marketable  prices,  are  the  current  prices  after 
the  duties  have  been  cleared,  and  thefe  are  paid  on  importa* 
tion,  except  as  to  the  duties  and  excife  on  rum,  which  is 
pern)itted  to  be  bonded.  The  latter  therefore  cannot  be 
faid  to  be  paid  by  the  planter  in  the  firft  inftance,  as  in  the 
foi-mer  cafe  they  certainly  are,  and  nine  times  out  often  are 
not  refunded  by  the  confumer,  as  will  hereafter  be  demon- 
ilrated. 


H  h  2 
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IMPORTS   from  the  B 


Sugar,  Montferrat,  Nevis,  and  St.  Kitt's 

Antigua  -  _  _ 

Grenada  >  _  _ 

St.  Vincent's,  Tortola,  and  Anguilla 


Barbadoes 
Dominica 


Gallons. 

728,645 
Cwt. 
32,283 
lbs. 
11,618,382 
Cwt. 
3>S92 
5.75S 

Mifcellaneous  articles  valued  at  the  cuftom-houfe  prices 

Add    one-tliird,    the    ufua]   difference  between    the  prices 
books,  and  the  current  prices  at  marJcet 


Rum,  Jamaica 

other  iflands 

Coffee         .    - 

Cotton 

Ginger,  Jamaica 
Barbadoes 


Cwt. 


181,813 

193,783 


164,976 
1,124,017 


110,955 
47,610 


The  amount  is  ;^. 6,488,3 19.  11  s.  ^d.  and 
this  fum  is  altogether  exclufive  of  bullion,  of 
which  the  annual  import  from  thefe  iflands  into 
Great  Britain  is  very  confiderable  :  it  is  prefumed 
that,  ;^. 3  20,000  is  a  moderate  average,  which 
being  added  to  the  foregoing,  gives  a  total  of 
^^.6,808,319.  lis.  /^d.  I  will  call  it  fix  million 
eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  only^  and  the 
calculation  is  confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of  a 

merchant 
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Indies  into  Great  Britain  in  1788. 


Cwt. 
142,542  at  47*. 

569>973  14  — 

575,596  at  465. 

863,870  16  — 

188,993  at  44 ». 

2,835,784  12  — 

58,565  at  45  i. 

356,771     5  — 

D65,  696       -     - 

-    -     -    -    £' 

a.  ■zd.    ' 

IS, 

316,094  13     6 
72,864  10  — 

6..      -      -      - 

- 

4^.       -     -      - 

.•        -          -        - 

OS.       -      -     - 

^4J.     -    -   - 

5,838 

12,661  —  — 

General's  7 

466,322  IS     5 
155,440  18     5 

Total 


I' 


£,       s.      d. 


4,626,400    7  — - 


388,959     3     6 
154,958     8  — 

677,738  19  — 


18,499  


621,763  13  10 


6,488,319  II  4 


merchant  of  the  firft  chara6ter  and  ability ;  who, 
in  his  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the  houfe 
of  commons,  has  fixed  on  this  fum  as  the  amount 
of  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  the  Britifh 
Weft  Indies  for  the  fame  year  (n). 

(n)  See  the  evidence  of  George  Hibbert,  Efquire»  mer- 
chant in  London,  before  a  feleft  committee  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  appointed  to  take  examinations  on  the  fiave  trade, 
aoth  March,  1790. 
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Of  the  Imports  into  Ireland  and  America,  &c, 

diredly  from  thefe  iflands,  in  1788,  no  account, 

that  I  have  feen,  has  been  given  to  the  publick, 

I  fhall  therefore  adopt,  from  the  authority  of  the 

Infpector  General,  thofe  of  the  year  preceding  i 

which  ftand  thus  :  r 

To  Ireland  fc; J         -       -        127,585 

American  States        -        196,460 

Britifh  American  colonies  100,506 

Foreign  Weftlndies     -      18,245 

Africa         ,         .         ,  358 


4 
8 

12 
15 


d. 
5 

10 
6 


Total        ^T.  443,666  17     9 

Add  this  fum  to  the  Britfh  import,  and  the  whole 
yearly  value  of  the  produce  of  the  Bntifh  Weft 
Indies,  exclufive  of  what  is  confumed  by  thq 
inhabitants  themfelves,  is  (tv^n  million  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
iixty-fix  pounds  feventeen  (hillings  and  nine- 
pence  fterling ;  all  which  is  produced  by  the  la- 
bour of  65,000  whites,  and  455,000  blacks,  being 

Co)  In  official  accounts  before  referred  to  of  the  Irifh 
exports  and  imports,  and  fubjoined  at  length  in  an  appendix 
to  this  volume,  it  appears  that  the  value  of  the  goods  imported 
into  Ireland  from  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies,  has  of  late  years 
greatly  increafed.  In  1790  they  amounted  to  £.  169,563. 
8^.  lOaT.— ini79i  to  ^.218,589,  IJ.  io</.-— and  in  1792 
to/.225,774.  14  J.  3^.  Thefe  fums  are  the  currency  of 
Ireland. 

one 
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one  hundred  and  eleven  pounds  for  each  white    chap. 
perfon,  and  thirteen  pounds   eighteen  fhillings        ^"* 
and  fix  pence  per  head  pet-  annum,  for  man,  wo- 
man, and  child,  black  and  white,  throughout  all 
the  Britifli  Weft  ladies, 

From  this  immenfe  fupply,  the  revenues  ot 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  received,  in  grofs  du- 
ties, upwards  of  j^.  1,800,000  fterling,  exclufive 
of  the  duty  of  4  |  per  cent,  coileded  in  Barba- 
does,  and  fome  other  of  the  iHands,  and  which 
being  paid  in  kind,  is,  I  prefume,  included  in 
the  general  imports  above  ftated.  Of  the  re- 
mainder, we  have  already  feen  how  large  a  (hare 
was  the  property  of  the  manufafturer,  the  mer- 
chant, and  the  navigator.  A  further  fum,  not 
lefsthan  ^.1,037,000,  muft  be  placed  to  the 
fame  account,  for  freights  and  infurance  home- 
wards, commiffions  on  the  fale,  and  a  long  train 
of  other  charges.  The  balance,  reduced,  as  it 
neceifarily  muft  be,  iDy  fuch  a  multiplicity  of 
claims  and  deduftions,  to  a  very  fmall  proportion 
of  the  grofs  returns^  is  paid  over  to  the  planters, 
their  agents,  mprtgagees,  or  annuitants,  moft  of 
whom  are  refidei^t  in  Great  Britain,  and  by  whom 
it  is  partly  employed  in  extending  cultivation  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  and  partly  expended  or  invefted 
in  the  mother-country ;  in  the  one  cafe  giving 
H  h  4  vigour 
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BOOK  vigour  to  induftry,  in  the  other  upholding  the 
price  of  Britifli  lands,  or  the  credit  of  the  Britifh 
funds.  With  great  truth,  therefore,  did  the 
merchants  and  planters  declare  to  the  houfe  of 
commons,  "  that  the  fugar  colonies,  and  the 
commerce  thereon  dependent,  have  become  the 
moft  confiderable  fource  of  navigation  and  na- 
tional wealth  out  of  the  limits  of  the  mother- 
country  ^  and  that  no  part  of  the  national  property 
can  be  more  beneficially  employed  for  the  publick, 
nor  are  any  interefls  better  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  legiflature,  than  theirs  (p):* 

I  SHALL  now  ftate  the  value  of  this  great  pro- 
perty, confidered  as  Britilh  capital.     In  the  re- 


Cp)  The  following  are  the  particulars  of  freight  and  in- 
furance  homewards,  commiffions,  &c.  as  enumerated  in  the 
valuable  chain  of  evidence  by  George  Hibbert,  Efquire,  be- 
fore referred  to,  viz. 


Received  by  the  fhip  owners,   for  freight    home- 
wards, about    -      -         - 
Underwriters,  for  infurance  - 
,  Britifli  merchants  and  brokers,  for 

commiffions,  &c.     -       -        _ 


560,000 
150,000 

232,000 


Whatfingers,  &c.  including  primage    95,000 


£'  i.037>OOo 


port 
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port  of  the  privy-council,  it  iseftimated  at  feventy    chap 
millions  of  pounds  fterling,  as  follows:  viz.  y. 

450,000  negroes  at  £.  50  per  head  22,500,000 
Lands,  buildings,  utenfils,  mules, 

&c.  and  crop  on  the  ground, 

double  the  value  of  the  negroes  45,000,000 

Value  of  the  houfes,  &c.  in  the 

towns,  the  trading  and  coafting 

veffels,  and  their  crews  belong- 

-     2,500,000 


jng  to  the  illands 


Total  -    -  ;^.  70,000,000 


Another  mode  propofed  by  their  Lordfhips 
of  afcertaining  the  capital,  is  to  reckon  twelve 
years  purchafe  on'  its  annual  produce,  it  being, 
they  obferve,  not  unufual  in  the  Weft  Indies,  to 
fell  eftates  at  that  price.  I  think  that  the  fale  of 
Weft  Indian  eftates  at  ten  years  purchafe,  is  much 
more  common;  and  reckoning  the  mercantile 
value  of  the  capital  at  feven  millions  per  amum^ 
the  refult,  by  this  mode  of  calculation,  agrees  pre- 
cifely  with  the  former;  a  circumftance  which 
gives  room  to  conclude,  that  it  is  nearly  as  ac- 
curate as  the  fubjeft  will  admit :  There  can  be  no 
poflible  inducement  to  exaggerate,  where  acknow- 
ledged fads  are  of  fo  much  weight. 

There  yet  remains  to  be  added  a  brief  ftate 
of  the  ftiipping  and  feamen  to  which  the  fugar 
colonies  diredly  give  employment ;  and  it  appears 

that 
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BOOK  that  the  number  of  veffels  which  in  the  year  1787 
VI'  cleared  from  the  feveral  Britifli  Weft  Indian 
iilands  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (including  14 
from  Honduras)  were  689,  containing  148,176 
tons,  and  navigated  by  13,936  men,  being  about 
nine  feamen  to  every  100  tons  :  an  extent  of 
fliipping  nearly  equal  {as  I  have  elfewhere  ob- 
ferved)  to  the  whole  commercial  tonnage  of  Eng- 
land a  century  ago.  At  the  fame  time  it  is  not 
to  be  overlooked,  that  the  feamen  fo  employed, 
being  in  conftant  fervice,  are  always  at  command  ; 
and  on  this  account,  they  are  a  more  valuable 
body  of  men  than  even  the  feamen  employed  in 
the  Newfoundland  fifhery  ;  of  whom  a  great  pro- 
portion remains  in  the  country  during  the  winter, 
and  cannot  therefore,  on  any  fudden  emergency, 
be  added  to  the  naval  force  of  the  kingdom  (1), 

On 


(q)  The  French  writers  ftate  the  number  of  fliips  em- 
ployed in  thtir  Weft  Indian  trade  at  600,  and  the  average  of 
their  burthen  at  300  tons  one  with  anotiier  :  their  feamen  at 
1 5,000.  The  following  account  of  the  average  imports  from 
the  French  fngar  iflands,  and  the  duties  paid  thereon,  was  pub- 
lifliedin  1785;  viz, 

PUTIES, 

J 30,000  caflcs  of  fugar  valued  at  90,000,000  livres.  Droits  de  domaine  d'occident       5,600,0c 

60  millions  of  pounds  of  coffee  45,000,000  Droits  d'oaroi  a  PAmerique       7,344>oi: 

2  millions  of  poundsof  indigo   18,000,000  Duties  on  fugar  refined  in  France  4,592,0( 
ji  million  of  pounds  of  cacao     1,000,000  Duties  on  coffee  750,0c 

3  millions  of  pounds  of  cotton     C, 000, coo  Duties  on  indigo  37»5^ 


Total   .'?yi/ 160,000,000 


Total    -    -  18,323,5^ 
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On  a  retrofped  of  the  whole  it  may  be  truly   chap. 
affirmed,  that  the  Britifh  fugar  iflands  in  the  Weft   ^^JJ/^ 
Indies  (different  in  all   refpeds  from  colonies  in 
northern  latitudes)  anfwer  in  every  point  of  view, 
and,  if  I  miftake  not,  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  is  commonly  imagined,  all  the  purpofes  and 
expedations  for  which  colonies  have  been  at  any 
time  eftabliflied.    They  furnilh,  as  we  have  feen, 
a  fure  and  exclufive  market  for  the  merchandize 
and  manufadures  of  the  motherrcountry  and  her 
dependencies,  to  the  yearly  amount  of  very  near 
four  millions  of  pounds  fterling,     They  produce 
to  an  immenfe  value,  and  in  quantities  not  only 
fufficient  for  her  own  confumption,  but  alfo  for 
a  great  export  to  foreign  markets,  many  valuable 
and  moft  neceflary  commodities,  none  of  which 
interfere  in  any  refped  with  her  own  produdions; 
and  moft  of  which,  as  I  fhall  demonftrate  here- 
after, (he  cannot  obtain  on  equal  terms  elfewhere : 
— accompanied  too  with  this  peculiar  benefit,  that 
in  the  transfer  of  thefe  articles  from  one  part  of 
her  fubjeds  to  another  part,  not  one  fhilling  is 
taken  from  the  general  circulating  wealth  of  the 
kingdom.     Laftly,  they  give  fuch  employment 
to  her  fhips  and  feamen,  as  while  it  fupports  and 
encreafes  her  navigation  in  time  of  peace,  tends 
not  in  the  fmalleft  degree  to  obftrud,  but  on  the 
contrary,  contributes  very  eminently  to  aid  and 
invigorate,  her  operations  in  war.     It  is  evident 

therefore, 


^liiiii 


h 
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BOOK    therefore,  that  in  eftimating  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  fuch  a  fyflem,  no  juft  concluftons  can 
be  drawn,  but  by  furveying  it  comprehenfweIy.,2i.nd 
in  all  its  parts,  confidering  its  feveral  branches  as 
conneded  with,  and  dependent  on,  each  other, 
and  even  then,  the  fum  of  its  advantages  will 
exceed  calculation.     We  are  told  indeed,  among 
other  objections  which  I  fhali  conlider  more  at 
large  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  my  work,,  that 
all  the  produds  of  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies  may 
be  purchafed  cheaper  in  the  colonies  of  foreign 
nations.     If  the  fad  were  true,  as  it  certainly  is 
not,  it  would  furnifli  no  argument  againft  the 
propriety  and  neceflity  of  fettling  colonies  of  our 
own ;  becaufe  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  fo- 
reign nations  will  allow  few  or  none  of  our  ma- 
nufadures  to  be  received  in  their  colonies  in  pay- 
ment :   that  their  colonifts  contribute  in  no  de- 
gree, by  the  inveftment  and  expenditure  of  their 
profits,  to  augment   the  wealth  of  the  Britifh 
nation,  nor  finally  do  they  give  employment  ex- 
clufively  to  Britifh   fhipping.     To  what  extent 
the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain  is  dependent  on 
her  colonial  commerce,  it  is  difficult  to  afcertain : 
If  this  trade  be  confidered  in  all  its  channels,  col- 
lateral and  dired,  conneded  as  it  is  with  our 
fifheries,  &c.  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm, 
that  it  maintains  a  merchant  navy  on  which  the 
maritime  ftrength  of  the  kingdom  fo  greatly  de- 
pends. 
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pends,  that  we  fliould  ceafe  to  be  a  nation  with-  chap. 
out  it  (^r J.  III. 

(r)  The  following  is  a  comparative  view  of  the  two  greatefl 
branches  of  the  Britifli  commerce ;  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indian 
trades. 


East  Indian  Tkade. 

Capital  employed.  Eighteen 
millions. 

Value  of  goods  exported  an- 
nually to  India  and  China, 
both  by  the  company  and 
their  officers.  One  million 
and  a  half. 


Import  fales  by  the  company, 
and  lales  under  licence. 
Five  millions. 


Duties  paid  to  government, 
cuftoms,  &c.  Seven  hundred 
and  ninety  thoufand  pounds. 

Chartered  fhipping  of  the 
compaiay.  Eighty  thou/and 
tons. 


West  Indian  Trade. 

Capital  employed.  Seventy 
millions. 

Value  of  goods  exported  from 
Great.  Britain  and  her  de- 
pendencies, including  the 
profit  of  freight  on  the  fe- 
veral  branches  of  fupply, 
infurance,  &c.  Three  mil- 
liom  eight  hundred  thoufand 
■pounds. 

Imports   into   Great   Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  fi;iipped  to 
other  parts,  the  profits  of 
which  center  in  Great  Bri- 
tain.  Seven  millions  two  hun^ 
dred  thoufand  pounds. 
Duties  paid  to  government. 
One    million    eight    hundred 
thoufand  pounds. 
Shipping  employed  direcfl.  One 

hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
ions. 


But  the  great  difference  arifes  from  the  circumftance  that 
the  trade  to  the  Weft  Indies  is  carried  on  with  our  own 
colonial  pofleflions,  which  the  fettlements  in  the  Eaft  never 
were,  nor  even  can  be  confidered. 
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APPENDIX 


CHAP.   in.     OF     BOOK    VI. 

BOOK  1  HE  following  authentlck  ftatement  of  the  exports 
^^'  and  imports  between  the  Weft  India  Iflands  and  Great 
Britain,  in  the  year  1795,  was  read  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  by  the  Right  Honourable  Mr.  Secretary  Dun- 
das,  in  his  fpeech  on  the  Slave  Trade  (April  1796.)  It 
difplays  fuch  an  aftonifhing  encreafe  as  might  appear  ut- 
terly incredible,  were  it  not  recolletSed  that  in  1795  many 
of  the  French  fugar  iflands  were  in  our  poflTeflion : 

f  M  Q  r  Value  in  pounds 

/^->*  fterling. 

Exports  of  Britifti  Manufactures     -     *     3,212,4.31 
of  Foreign  Manufactures    -     -        53I5O00 


Total  of  Exports  from  Great  Britain 
for  1795      .--_-_- 


} 


3^743,431 


Imports  of  Weft  India  produce  into  t 

A        T^  .    .    r  r     8,881,673 

Great  Britain  for  1795     -    -     -    3      _    . 

Value  of  Weft  India   produce  re-ex-  7 

^  I     3^73^000 

ported  in  1 795  to  foreign  markets  3      ' 

Mr.  Dundas,  in  the  very  eloquent  fpeech  which  he 
delivered  on  this  occafion,  after  introducing  the  pre- 
ceding ftatement,  made  the  following  important  obferva- 
tions : 

"  If  any  perfon  fliall  tell  me,  that  fome  of  thefe  ad- 
vantages would  be  enjoyed  by  us  even  if  the  Weft  In- 
2  dies 
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dies  ilood  in  the  fame  relation  to  this  country  as  America 
ilands  at  this  moment,  I  fhall  readily  admit,  that  as  much 
of  this  account  as  arifes  out  of  the  exportation  and  faleof 
our  manufactures  might  poffibly  be  the  fame  in  cafe  of  a 
reparation.  I  do  not  think  the  manufacturers  of  America 
are  yet,  nor  indeed  likely  to  be  for  a  great  many  years, 
in  a  ffate  to  rit'al  the  manufacturers  of  Great-Britain, 
But  when  I  have  admitted  thus  much,  it  muft,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  allowed,  that  fuch  an  event,  befides  the 
operation  it  would  have  on  the  navigation  of  this  king- 
dom, would  put  out  of  our  power  the  whole  produce  that 
Comes  from  the  Weft-Indies,  and  for  which  the  planters 
can  eafily  find  a  market  elfewhere.  Such  a  confequence 
would  inevitably  follow,  and  does  it  not  form  a  moft  im- 
portant confideration  ?  We  fliould  lofe  all  the  furplus 
which  makes  fo  great  an  article  in  the  foreign  trade  of 
this  country.  The  whole  of  that  important  advantage 
would,  by  fuch  an  event,  be  loft  for  ever.  Such  would 
be  one  of  the  confequences  of  Weft-India  independance, 
and  fuch,  as  I  have  ftated,  is  defaSio  the  relative  fituation 
exifting  between  the  mother- country  and  her  fugar  co- 
lonies. 

Is  it  then,  Sir,  a  crime  in  any  Member  of  this  Houfe 
in  this  cafe  to  talk  of  policy  ?  Is  this  the  only  queftion 
from  which  all  confiderations  of  policy  are  to  be  excluded  ? 
Is  it  a  crime  in  me  to  call  on  Gentlemen,  who,  paft  the 
levity  of  youth,  have  arrived  at  a  more  fober  and  delibe- 
rate mode  of  thinking,  macurely  to  weigh  the  confe-^ 
quences  of  rafli  and  intemperate  councils  on  this  occa- 
fion.  Shall  it  be  faid,  that  I  do  not  confult  the  interefts 
of  humanity,  becaufs  I,  who  have  attained  a  more  ad- 
vanced period  of  life,  do  not  rufti  precipitately  on,  with- 
out clearly  feeing  mv  way  before  me  ? 

Xhis  leads  me,  Sir,  to  another  confideration,  v/hich  I 
wifb  to  prefs  upon  the  attention  of  the  Houfe,-— and  this 
confideration  relates  to  America.     Gentlemen  ftiould 
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recolIe£l:,  that  the  independance  of  America  is  alreacfy 
eftablifhed.  The  feparation  of  the  Weft-India  iflands 
from  the  mother-country  is,  therefore,  at  this  time,  a  very 
different  queftion  from  what  it  would  have  been,  if  the 
connexion  between  Great-Britain  and  America  had  ftill 
fubfifted  J— before  Gentlemen  permit  themfelves  to  think 
fuch  an  event  poflible,  before  they  revolve  in  a  fit  of 
generofity,  or  in  a  moment  of  anger,  to  declare  the  Weft- 
India  colonies  independant,  I  wifli  they  would  at  leaft 
confider,  what  fecurity  there  is,  that  thofe  iflands  would 
continue  in  that  ftate  of  independance  in  which  we  might 
place  them,  if  they  were  abfolved  from  their  allegiance 
and  difmifled  from  the  patronage  of  this  country  ?  I 
would  afk,  whether  there  is  no  other  power  in  the  world 
to  be  found,  who  would  ftretch  out  a  fatherly  hand  for 
their  protedion  ?  If,  by  the  egregious  folly  and  the 
madnefs  of  this  country,  fuch  an  event  fhould  occur,  if 
any  unjuft  and  intemperate  decifion  of  this  Houfe  ftiould 
unfortunately  produce  the  independance  of  the  fuo-ar  co- 
lonies, it  is  but  too  probable,  that,  with  exultation  over 
our  folly,  fome  other  nation  would  read  fuch  a  paper  as 
I  have  this  day  produced,  to  demonftrate  to  the  world 
the  confequences  of  our  infanity,  by  difplaying  the  extent 
of  our  loffes,  and  the  magnitude  of  their  gains  !  I  feel 
myfelf  impelled,  by  the  importance  of  the  fubjed:,  to 
prefs  this  again  and  again  upon  the  minds  of  the  Houfe, 
and  to  inform  them  how  greatly  they  are  miftaken,  if 
they  think  they  are  confulting  the  true  interefts  of  this 
country  in  giving  the  fmalleft  encouragement  to  the  moft 
diftant  idea  of  Weft-Indian  independancy  !" 


Ably  as  the  foregoing  confiderations  were  enforced 
by  the  Right  Honourable  fpeaker,  it  may  be  ufeful  to 
fuggeft  fome  views  of  the  fubjeft  which  he  omitted,— 
and, 

Firft, 
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Firft,  It  is  a  conclafion  not  logically  juft,  tbat,becaufe 
'the  commerce  of  Great-Britain  has  been  profperous  and 
progreffive  fmce  the  reparation  of  the  North- American 
.^colonies,  it  is,  therefore,   indebted  to  that  reparation  for 
any  part  of  its  profperity,  and  might  not  have  arrived  to 
a  much  higher  pitch  if  fuch  an  event  had  not  happened. 
Do  the  American  States  ufe  none  but  Britifh  manufac- 
tures, employ  none  but  Britifh  agents,  enrich  none  bat 
Britifti   capitalifts  ?    Are  they  not  become   formida'ble 
rivals  to  us  in  commercial  navigation,  and  has  not  Prance 
in  the  prefent  vi^ar,  found  in  their  neutrality  a  powerful 
refource  ?     Their  advance  in  population  and  wealth,  for 
Several  years  immediately  preceding  the  revolution,  was 
fo  obvious  and  rapid,   that,  confidering  the  drains  and 
burthens  which  the  war  impofed,  it  would  be  too  much 
to  fay,  that  their  independance  has  given  a  peculiar  fpur 
to  their  advancement,  from  which  Britain,  as  a  trading 
nation,  has  derived  a  compenfation  for  her  lofs  of  their 
excluftve  trade.     Could  any  probable  expenfe  of  their 
!prote£lion  have  nearly  reached  the  amount  of  that  debt 
incurred  in  the  war  by  which  they  were  lofl  ?     The  ar- 
.guments  by  which  free  trade  is  ufually  recommended  do 
not  apply  to  this  cafe.     Such  arguments  imply  a  general 
■liberation,  but  here  there  was  no  quid  pro  quo.     Some- 
thing, doubtlefs,  was  concededj  and  nothing  obtained  in. 
return. 

Secondly,  Whatever  may  be  determined  refpedlino-  the 
advantages  which  Great-Britain  derived  from  her  Norths 
American  colonies^  no  fair  conclufion  can  thence  be 
•drawn  as  to  the  value  of  thofe  fiie  pofleiTes  in  the  Wefl- 
Indies,  in  fo  many  and  fuch  material  points  diiSmilar  in 
nature  and  fituation.  So  early  as  the  time  of  Sir  Jofiah 
Child,  who  viTote  in  1660.^  while  the  colonies  of  both 
kinds  were  yet  in  their  infancy,  this  diftindion  was 
marked ;  their  relative  fitnefs  for  raifmg  rival  manufac^ 
tures,  building  rival  fliipping,  and  draining  the  mother^. 
Vol.  IL  1  i  country 
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country  of  people,  are  by  him  ftated  in  plain,but  forcible^ 
terms.  (See  Child  on  Trade,  cap,  lo.)  It  fhould  neve? 
be  forgotten,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  Weft-India 
iflands  is  entirely  devoted  to  objects  which  the  mother- 
country  cannot  produce,  yet  cannot  do  without,  and 
which,  from  their  extenfive  confumption,  afford  the  fureft 
means  of  balancing  her  foreign  trade ; — thofe  colonies 
polTefs  no  exclufive  fhipping,  and  their  acquirements 
centre,  not  by  indire6l  channels,  but  immediately,  in  the 
bofom  of  Great-Britain.  Political  economifts  may 
theorize  concerning  the  utility  of  colonies,  and  the  pre- 
ference of  concentring  the  national  induftry  and  wealth, 
but  they  forget  that  fuch  eftablifhments  are  infeparable 
from  the  genius  of  a  maritime  people,  and  effential  to 
its  profperity.  And,  if  the  comparative  merit  of  colo- 
nies be  examined,  we  may  fafely  afTert,  that  none  ever 
exifted  (o  reconcileable  with  the  beft  principles  of  poli- 
tical economy  as  thofe  which  the  European  nations  pof- 
fefs  in  the  Weft^^Indies. 

Thirdly,  The  independancy  of  the  Weft-India  iflands, 
all  things  conftdered,  is  not  a  fubje6l  of  probable  fpecu- 
lation;  theyare  conftituted  for  an  interchange  of  exclufive 
benefits,  like  that  in  which  they  now  exift,  and  have 
hitherto  flourillied ;  and  Great-Britain  would  impofe  a 
taflc  upon  herfelf  greater  than  any  Ihe  ever  undertook, 
were  flie  to  attempt  to  counteraft  their  natural  bias  in 
that  refpect.  Now,  if  any  of  our  political  economiils 
iliould  be  difpofed  to  maintain,  that,  in  a  flate  of  depen- 
dance  upon  fome  other  nation^  Great-Britain  might  de- 
rive advantages  from  their  commerce,  let  him  be  afked, 
what  benefits  did  (he  derive  from  the  trade  of  Marti- 
nique and  St.  Domingo  ten  years  ago  ?  Thofe  which 
France  enjoyed  from  her  exclufive  colonies  are  ftated 
v&ry  clearly  in  the  valuable  Analyfis  of  the  French  Com- 
merce publifhed  about  the  time  of  the  revolution')  by  M. 
Arnould.     It  is  there  ihewn  that  France  imported  from 

her 
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Iier  colonies  a  value  of  about  eight  millions  fterljng,  of 
which  fhe  exported  about  fix  millions,   by  that,  and  by 
that  alone,  turning  the  general  balance  of  trade  in  her 
favour.     After  accounting  for  the  rapid  progrefs  which 
the  commerce  of  Europe  has  made   in  the  eighteenth 
century,  that  intelligent  writer  concludes:—  "  Toutes 
"  ces  circonftances,  reunies  ont  produit  la  plus  grande 
"  adivite  et  une  forte  emulation  dans  le  commerce  des 
"  Europeens.     Elles  ont  multiplie  les  confommations,  et 
"  ee  mouvement  produ6teur  a  particuUerement  ete favor- 
*'  able  a  la  France^  devenue,  vers  le  commencement  du 
**  fihclcy  proprietaire  d'objetsnouveauxdeconfommation. 
"  Avec  le  fecours  des  denrecs  de  nos  IJJes  d^Jmerique^  la 
"  France  a  fonde  une  marine  colon'iale  irnportante^    elle  a 
"*'  fait  ainfi  valoir  les  marchandifes  navales  du  Nord,  pen- 
"  dant  que  les  capitaliftes,  les  armateurs,  et  les  negocians 
"  Francois,  en  s'enrichiflant  par  le  commerce,  commc 
"  lesagens  du  gouvernement,  par  la  part  qu'ils  obtenoient 
«  dans  la  progreffion  des  impots  for  les  confommations, 
^'  fe  font  livres  a  un  luxe  qui  a  augmente  le  debouche  des 
«  produits  du  fol  et  de  I'induflne  des  Contrees  Meridio- 
■*<nales  de  TEurope."  '-^ 

Arnould,  Balance  de  la  Commerce,  p.  2 
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C  H  A  P.     IV. 

Trade  between  the  BrkiJIi  Weji  Indies  and  l^orth 
America  ■previous  to  the  late  Civil  War. — Official 
Account  of  American  Supplies^  and  their  Value. — 
•  Ships  and  Seamen. — Returns. — Advantages  re- 

Jidting  from  this  Trade  to  Great  Britain.-^— Mea- 
Jiires  adapted  by  Government  on  the  Re-efiablifli- 
ment  of  peace. — Proclamation  of  the   id  Jidy^ 
-   ^7^3- — Petitions  from  the  PFef  Indies. — Oppo- 
fition  of  the  Settlers  in  Nova  Scotia,  ^c.  and  the 
Ship-builders  at  Hofne. — Reference  to  the  Com-^ 
mittee  of  Privy  Council. — Evidence  taken  by  the 
Committee. — Their  final  Opinion  thereon. — Pro- 
ceedings of  Government. — -I^eflruclion  of  Negroes 
in  the  Weft  Indies  in  confequence. — AB  of  the  2  S 
Geo.  in.  Ch.  6. — Prejent  State  and  Value  of  the 
Trade  between  the  Britifi  Weft;  Indies  and  the 
remaining  Britifi  Provinces   in  America. — The 
fame  with  the  United  States  of  America. — In- 
ference from  the  Whole. — Appendix. 

BOOK  Having  purpofely  referved  for  feparate  difcuf- 

VI.       fion,    the   commercial  intercoiirfe   between  the 

Britifli  Weft  Indies  and  North  America,  I  (liall 

now  proceed  to  inveftigate  its  nature  and  extent, 

as  it  fubfifled  previous  to  the  late  unfortunate 

civil 
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civil  war  :  and  offer  Tome  confiderations  on  the  c  h  a  p. 
policy  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  regulations  and  iv. 
reftridions  (as  they  affeAed  the  fugar  illands) 
which  government  afterwards  thought  proper  to 
adopt  concerning  it,  in  confequence  of  the  ac- 
kowledgment  of  American  independency :  after 
which,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  furnifli  an  account 
of  the  prefent  Hate  of  the  Weft  Indian  trade, 
both  with  the  United  States,  and  the  continen- 
tal colonies  yet  remaining  to  Great  Britain. 

It  may,  I  think,  be  affirmed,  without  hazard 
of  contradidion,  that  if  ever  there  was  any  one 
particular  branch  of  commerce  in  the  world,  that 
called  lefs  for  reftraint  and  limitation  than  any 
other,  it  was  the  trade  which,  previous  to  the 
year  1774,  was  carried  on  between  the  planters 
of  the  Weft  Indies  and  the  inhabitants  of  North 
America.  It  was  not  a  traffick  calculated  to 
anfwer  the  fantaftick  calls  of  vanity,  or  to  admi- 
nifter  gratification  to  luxury  or  vice ;  but  to  pro- 
cure food  for  the  hungry,  and  to  furnilh  materials 
(fcarce  lefs  important  than  food)  for  fupplying 
the  planters  in  two  capital  objeds,  their  build- 
ings, and  packages  for  their  chief  ftaple  produc- 
tions, fugar,  and  rum.  Of  the  neceflity  they 
were  under  on  the  latter  account,  an  idea  may 
be  formed  from  the  ftatement  in  the  preceding 
chapter  of  the  importation  of  thofe  commodities 
I  i  3  into 
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BOOK  into  Great  Britain ;  the  cultivation  of  which  muft- 
^biolutel)r  have  flopped  without  the  means  of  con-, 
veying  them  to  market. 

For  the  fupply  of  thofe  eifential  articles,  lunv. 
ber,  filli,  flour,  and  grain,  America  feems  to  have 
been  happily  fitted,  as  well  from  internal  circum-. 
fiances,  as  her  commodious  fituation  ;  an4  it  is. 
to  a  neighbourly  intercourfe  with  that  continent, 
continued  during  one  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
that  our  fugar  plantations  in  a  great  meafure  owe 
their  profperily^  infomuch  that,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  a  very  competent  judge  f<2 J,  if  the 
continent  had  been  wholly  in  the  hands  of  a 
.foreign  power,  and  the  Engiifh  precluded  from 
all  commerce  or  in^tercourfe  with  it,  it  is  a  very 
doubtful  point,  whether,  in  fuch  cafe,  we  lliould 
at  this  hour  have  pofTeffed  a  fmgle  acre  of  land  'n\ 
the  Wefl  Indies. 

The  following  is  an  official  account  of  the  total 
import  from  NorthAmerica  into  the  BritiQi  Wefl 
Indian  iflands  for  the  years  1771,  1772,  and 
1773,  attefted  by  Mr.  Stanley,  fecretary  to  the 
commiflioners  of  the  cufloms  in  London,  dated 
the  15th  March  1775. 

CaJ  Mr.  Long. 
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An   account  of  the  total  import  from    chap. 
North  America  into  the  Britifli  Wefl  Indian        ^^• 
Iflands  in  the  years  177 1,  1772,  and  1773. 


Species  of  Gooc 

s. 

From 

the  United 

States. 

r — " — -> 

76,767,695 

From  Canada 

and 
Nova    Scotia. 

232,040 

From  New. 
foundland 

r 

Boards  and  Timbt 

;r,  Feet 

2,000 

Shingles 

-      N° 

59,586,194 

185,000 

Staves 

-      NO 

57,998,661 

27,350 

Hoops          -; 

-      N- 

4,712,005 

16,250 

9,000 

Cora 

■  BuHis. 

1,204,389 

24 

Peafe  and  Beans 

D° 

64,006 

1,017 

Bread  and  Flour 

Bbls. 

396,329 

991 

pitto 

Kegs 

13,099 

Rice 

Bbls. 

39,912 

Rice 

Tierces 

21,777 

Fifh 

Hhds. 

51,344 

449 

2,307 

I?itto 

Bbls. 

o47.686 

664 

202 

Ditto        -          Quintals 

21,500 

2,958 

11,764 

Ditto 

Kegs 

3,304 

609 

Beef  and  Pork  - 

Bbls. 

44,782 

170 

24 

Ppultry    -, 

Dozs. 

2'739 

10 

Horfes     -         r 

N° 

7,130 

28 

Oxen 

No 

3.647 

Sheep  and  Hogs 

N° 

13,815 

Oil           - 

.Bbls. 

3,189 

139 

118 

Tar,  Pitch,  and 

Turpentine 
Mafts       - 

D° 

No 

17,024 
^57 

Spars 

N" 

3>o74 

30 

Shook  Calks     - 

N° 

53^857 

40 

141 

Soap  and  Candles 

Boxes 

20,475 

O;!;  Bows  and  Yokes    N" 

1,540 

Houfe  Frames  - 

N° 

620 

Irpn 

Tons 

399? 

0 
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Of  this  great  fupply,  the  value  at  the  ports 
of  dehvery,  including  freight,  v/as  ^T.  2, 160,000 
fterling,  or  £.^  10,000  annually;,  confifting  of 
about  1,200  annual  cargoes ;  but  it  is  proper  ta 
obferve,  that  the  veilels  employed  in  this  trade 
(which  were  generally  Hoops  and  fchooners,  fingle 
decked,  and  without  topmafts)  commonly  made 
two,  and  fometimes  three,  voyages  in  the  year  i 
fo  that  the  adual  number  never  exceeded  in  any 
one  year    c^^^,  which  were  navigated  by  3,339, 
feamen,  including  negroes  :   of  the   latter,    the 
number  was  eftimated   at   about  1,000.     Thus,^ 
the  fhortnefs  and  cheapnefs  of  the  navigation  in  a 
great  degree  fupported  the  trade.. 

The  chief  articles  with  which  the  Biitifh  Weft 
Indian  iflands  fupplied   America,  in   return  for 
the  produce  of  that  continent,  were  fugar,  rum^ 
melaffes,  and  coffee.     Of  rum,  the  quantity  an- 
nually fhipped    thither,  before  the  war,   on  an 
average  of  three  years,  was  2,800,000  gallons ; 
and  the  quantity  of  melaffes  was  250,000  gahons. 
Thisvlaft  may  be  confidered  as   fo  much  addi- 
tional rum,  each  gallon  of  melaffes  producing  an 
equal  quantity  of  fpirit  of  the  American  proofs 
which  augmented  the  annual  fupply  of  that  ar- 
ticle to  3,050,000  gallons.     The  fupply  of  fugar 
was  eftimated  at   5,000  hogfneads,  of  16  cwt. ; 
and  of  coffee,  at  about  400,000  lbs.     The  value 
of  the  whole  (including  fome  other  fmall  articles) 
4  was 


^^/^■2^:i&>^k^^^. 
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i;vas  £.  420,000  fterling,  leaving  a  balance  of  c  h  a  p^, 
/.  300,000  in  favour  of  the  Americans,  which 
was  commonly  paid  in  dollars,  or  bills  of  ex- 
change, furniiliing  them  fo  far  with  the  rneans 
of  remittance  to  Great  Britain,  in  redudlion  of 
their  debts  to  the  Britifli  merchants. 

From  this  account  of  the  exports  from  the 
Britifli  Weft  Indies  to  the  continental  colonies, 
it  appears  that  America,  befides  affording  an  in- 
exhaullible  fource  of  fupply,  ■  was  alfo  a  fure- 
market  for  the  difpofal  of  the  planters  y?(;rp/z^j  pro-, 
dudions ;  fuch,  1  mean,  for  which  there  was  no 
fufficient  vent  in  Europe,  efpecially  rum  j  the 
whole  importation  of  that  article  into  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  having  been  little  more  than 
half  the  quantity  confumed  in  America.  On 
whatever  lide  therefore  this  trade  is  confidered, 
it  will  be  found  that  Great  Britain  ultimately  re- 
ceived the  chief  benefits  refulting  from  it  j  for 
the  fugar  planters,  by  being  cheaply  and  regu- 
larly fupplied  with  horfes,  provifions,  and  lumber, 
were  enabled  to  adopt  the  fyftem  of  management 
not  only  mofl  advantageous  to  themfelves,  but 
alfo  to  the  mother-country.  Much  of  that  land 
whifli  otherwife  mufl  have  been  applied  to  the 
cultivation  of  provilions,  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  negroes  and  the  railing  of  cattle,  was  appro- 
priated to  the  cultivation  of  fugar.  By  thefe 
means,  the  quantity  of  fugar  and  rum  (the  moft 

profitable 
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o  o  K    profitaMe  of  their  flapies)  had  increafed  to  a  fur. 
prifing  degree,  and  the  Eritifli  revenues,  naviga-. 
tioD,  and  general  commerce,  were  proportionably- 
augroented,  aggrandized,  and  extended.    Having 
an  advantageous  market  for  their  ram,  the  planters 
were  enabled  to  deal  fo  much  the  more  largely- 
with  the  mother-country.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  Americans,  being  annually  indebted  to  Great 
Britain  for  manufaftures,   in  a  larger  fum  than. 
their  returns  of  tobacco,  indigo,  rie^,  and  naval 
ilores,  were  fufficient  to'difcharge,  made  up  the 
deficiency,  in  a  great  degree,  by  means  of  their 
circuitous  trade  in  the  Weft  Indies,  foreign  as 
well  as  Britifli  ^  and  were  thus  enabled  to  extend 
their  dealings  with   Great   Britain.     Thus   the 
effed  was  juli:  as  advantageous  to  her,  as  if  the 
fugar  planter  himfelf  had  been  the  purchafer  to 
the  fame  amount,  inftead  of  the  American  (b). 

Suck 


(I)  Dr.  John  Campbell  in  his  treatlfe,  intituled,  Camlid 
md  impartial  Conjlderations  on  the  Sugar  Trade,  (1763)  has 
confidercd  this  fubjea  in  the  fame  light,  and  expreffed  him- 
felf  as  follows  :  "  As  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sugar  Colonies 
are  continual  purchafers  from  fuch  as  are  fettled  i,ipon  the 
continent  of  America,  the  amount  of  their  purphafes  con- 
fiitutes  a  balance  from  them  in  favour  of  thofe  of  whom  they 
purchafe.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  colonies  drawing  large  and  conftant  fupplies  of  com- 
modities and  manufaftures  from  hence,  we,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  have  a  like  balance  in  our  favour  againft  them.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  by  their  transferring  the  balance 

due 
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Such  having  been  the  nature,  neceffity,  and  chap. 
advantage  of  this  commercial  intercourfe,  there  ^^' 
was  certainly  every  reafon  to  exped:  that,  on  the 
termination  of  hoftilities,  the  fyilem  which  had 
unavoidably  been  interrupted  and  difarranged 
during  the  war,  would  revive  as  of  courfe,  and  be; 
re-eftabliflied  under  every  poffible  encourage- 
ment. Accordingly,  the  liberal  and  accompliilied 
minifter,  who  was  in  the  diredion  of  the  finances, 
loft  no  time  in  prefenting  to  parliament  a  provi- 
lional  bill  for  that  purpofe ;  a  copy  of  which  the 

reader  will  find  in  a  note  (cj , 

By 

due  to  them  in  fatisfafliion  of  that  which  is  due  from  them 
to  us,  the  whole  accumulated  profits  ultimately  center  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Gr^at  Britain." 

{cJ  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  American  Intercourfe 
Bill  vvhich  was  brought  in  by  the  Right  Honourable  William, 
Pitt,  Cf^ancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  March  1 783. 

^'  A  Bill  for  the  provifional  eftablilliment  and  regulation  of 

trade  and  intercourfe  between  the  fubjefls  of  Great  Britain 

and  thofe  of  the  United  States  of  North  America. 

"  WHEREAS  the  following  thirteen  provinces  of  NortH 
America,  namely,  New  Hampflure,Ma(rachufet's  Bay, Rhode 
liland  and  Providence  Plantations,  Connefticut,  New  York, 
New  Jerfey,  l^orth  Carolina,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Pennfylvania,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  have  lately 
been  folemnly  acknowledged  by  his  Majefty  to  be,  and  now 
are,  free,  independent,  and  fovereign  States,  by  the  name  and 
defcription  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

"  Be  it  therefore  enacted  and  declared  by  the  King's  Moft 
Excellent  Majefty,  by  and  with  the  advice  andconfent  of  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  prefent 
'.  Parliament 
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By  what  means  thefe  reafonabie  expedations 
of  the  planters,  and  good  intentions  of  the  mi- 
nifler  towards  them,  proved  ill-founded  and  abor- 
tive,, 

Farilament  alTembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  fame,  that 
all  flatutes  heretofore  made  to  regulate  the  trade  and  com- 
merce between  Great  Britain  and  the  Britifh  Plantations  in 
America,  or  to  prohibit  any  intercourfe  between  the  fame, 
fliali,  fo  far  as  they  regulate  or  prohibit  the  intercourfe  and 
commerce  betu-een  Great  Britain  and  the  territories  now 
compofing  the  faid  United  States  of  America,  wholly  and  ab- 
folutely  ceafe : 

"  And  whereas,  whilfl:  the  aforefaid  Thirteen  Provinces 
were  annexed  to  and  conftituted  a  part  of  the  dominions  of 
Great  Britain,  the  inhabitants  of  the  faid  provinces  enjoyed 
all  rights,  franchifes,  privileges,  and  benefits  of  Britifli  fub- 
je£fs  born  in  Great  Britain,  as  well  in  refpectto  the  trade  and 
commerce  with  Great  Britain  as  in  other  inftances;  and  in 
confequence  thereof  the  fliips  and  veflels  of  the  faid  inha- 
bitants, being  navigated  in  like  manner  as  Britifli  fliips  and 
veffeis  are  by  law  directed  to  be  navigated,  were  admitted 
into  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  with  all  the  privileges  and 
advantages  of  Britifli-bui!t  fliips  : 

''  And  whereas,  by  the  feveral  laws  now  exifling,  for  regu- 
lation of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Great  Britain  with 
foreign  States,  the  fubjefts  of  the  latter  are,  as  aliens,  liable 
-to  various  commercial  reftriftions,  and  alfo  to  various  duties 
and  cuftoins  at  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  which  hitherto 
have  not  been  applicable  to,  or  demandable  from,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  feveral  provinces  now  compofing  the  faid 
United  States  of  America  ; 

"  And  whereas  it  is  higiily  expedient  that  the  intercourfe 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  faid  United  States  fliould  be 
ertablifhed  on  the  moft  enlarged  principles  of  reciprocal 
benefit  to  both  countries ;  but,  from  the  diftance  between 
Great  Britain  and  America,  it  niuft  be  a  confiderable  time 

before 
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tive,  and  the  fatal  confequences  which  flowed  from    chap 
the  meafures  reforted  to  by  the  BritiQi  govern-        ^v- 
ment,  I  Ihali  now  proceed  to  point  outi 

The 

before  any  convention  or  treaty  for  eflablifliing  and  regu- 
lating the  trade  and  intercourfe  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  faid  United  States  of  America,  upon  a  permanent  founda- 
tion, can  be  concluded : 

"  Now,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  a  temporary  regulation 
of  the  commerce  and  intercourfe  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  faid  United  States  of  America,  and  in  order  to  evince  the 
difpofition  of  Great  Britain  to  be  on  terms  of  the  moft  perfe£l 
amity  with  the  faid  United  States  of  America,  and  in  confi- 
dence of  a  like  friendly  difpofition  on  the  part  of  l  he  faid 
United  States  towards  Great  Britaiuj  Be  it  further  enacled^ 
That  from  and  after  the  the  fliips 

and  veflels  of  the  fubje£ls  and  citizens  of  the  faid  United 
States  of  America,  with  the  merchandizes  and  goods  on 
board  the  fame,  fhall  be  admitted  into  all  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  fame  manner  ?,s  the  fhips  and  veffels  of  the 
fubje6)-s  of  other  Independent  fovereign  States;  but  the  mer- 
chandizes and  goods  on  board  fuch  fhips  or  vefTels  of  the 
fubjefts  or  citizens  of  the  faid  United  States,  being  of  the 
growth,  produce,  or  roanufaflure  of  the  faid  United  States, 
ifhall  be  liable  to  the  fame  duties  and  charges  only,  as  the 
fame  merchandizes  and  goods  would  be  fubje£l:  to,  if  they 
were  the  property  of  Britifh  fubjedls,  and  imported  in  Britifli^ 
.  built  fliips  or  v<^frels,  navigated  by  Britifh  natural-boni 
fubjefts. 

*'  And  be  it'  further  enacted,  That  during  the  time  afore- 
faidj  the  fhips  and  veflels  of  the  filbjcfts  and  citizens  of  the 
faid  United  States,  fhall  be  admitted  into  the  ports  of  His 
Majeftv's  iflands,  colonies,  or  plantations,  in  America,  with 
any  merchandizes  or  goods  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
fafture,  of  the  territories  of  the  aforefaid  United  States,  with 
liberty  to  expert  from  His  faid  Majefty's  iflands,  coloniesj 
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The  preliminary  articles  of  peace  were  figned 
at  Verfailles  on  the  27th  of  January  1783  ;  foort 
after  which,  the  houfe  of  commons  having  pafTed 
d  vote  of  cenfure  on  the  treaty  (with  what  regard 
to  juftice  or  confiftency,  it  is  not  my  bufmefs  at 
prefent  to  inquire)  this  event  was  followed  by  the 
refignation  of  the  miniftry  by  whom  the  treaty 
was  adjufted.  The  new  adminiftration,  it  may- 
be prefumed,  had  too  many  objefts  to  attend  to, 
on  their  firft  elevation  to  power,  to  find  leifure 
for  confiderihg  the  bulinefs  of  a  commercial  treaty 

or  plantations  in  America,  to  the  faid  territories  of  the  faid 
United  States,  any  merchandizes  or  goods  whatfoever;  and 
fuch  merchandizes  and  goods,  which  fliall  be  fo  imported 
into,  or  exported  from,  the  faid  Britifh  iQands,  colonies,  or 
plantations,  in  America,  ihall  be  hable  to  the  fame  duties  and 
charges  only,  as  the  fame  merchandizes  and  goods  would  be 
fubjeft  to,  if  they  were  the  property  of  Britifh  natural-bom 
fubjeds,  and  imported  or  exported  in  Britifli-built  fliips  or 
vefTels,  navigated  by  Britifh  feamen. 

"  And  be  it  further  enaaed,  That  during  all  the  time 
herein-before  limited,  there  fiiall  be  the  fame  drawbacks,  ex- 
emptions, and  bounties,  on  merchandizes  and  goods  exported 
from  Great  Britain  into  the  territories  of  the  faid  United 
States  of  America,  as  are  allowed  in  the  cafe  of  exportation 
to  the  iflands,  plantations,  or  colonies,  now  remaining,  oi* 
belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  in  America. 

"  And  be  further  enafted.  That  all  fhips  and  veflels  belong- 
ing to  any  of  the  citizens  or  fubjefts  ofirHte  faid  United  States 
of  America,  which  fliall  have  come  into  any  port  of  Great 
Britain  fince  the  together  wkh  the 

goods  and  merchandizes  on  board  the  fame  fliips  and  veirels> 
iliall  have  the  full  benefit  of  this  aft." 

with 
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tvith  America.  As,  however,  it  was  indifpenfably 
heceffary  to  repeal  the  prohibitory  laws  which 
had  exifted  during  the  war,  this  was  done  by  an 
ad:  pafled  for  that  purpofe  5  but  as  to  the  reftj 
parliament  took  the  ihorteft  courfe  poffible  to 
fave  themfelves  trouble,  by  vefting  in  the  crown*, 
for  a  limited  time,  authority  to  regulate  the  com- 
merce with  America  in  fuch  mannner  as  his  ma- 
jefly  in  council  fhould  deem  expedient  (d). 

New  and  extraordinary  as  it  certainly  was-, 
that  fuch  extenfive  authority  fliould  be  delegated 
by  parliament  to  the  executive  power,  neither  this 
circumftance,  nor  the  proclamation^  or  order  of 
council,  that  iffued  in  cohfequence  of  it^  on  the 
2d  July  1783  (afterwards  renewed  annually)  ex- 
cited much  inquiry.  Although  by  this  procla- 
mation, the  importation  into  the  Britifh  Weft 
Indies  of  every  fpecies  of  naval  ftores,  ftaves,  and 
lumber,  live  ftock,  flour,  and  grain  of  all  kinds, 
the  growth  of  the  American  ftates,  was  confined 
to  BritiCli  Ihips  legally  navigated ;  and  the  export 
to  thofe  ftates  of  Weft  Indian  produdions,  was 
made  fubjed  to  the  fame  reftridion  j  while  many 
neceflary  articles  (as  falted  beef  and  pork,  fifh, 
and  train-oil)  formerly  fupplied  by  America,  were 
prohibited  altogether,  it  was  confidered  as  a  moa- 
/ure  merely  temporary  and  experimental;  and 
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(d)  Vide  Stat,  aj  Geo.  III.  c.  39. 
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BOOK  until  a  plan  of  permanent  regulation  fhould  be 
"vi.  agreed  to  by  both  countries,  it  was  thought  neither 
impolitick  nor  unjuft,  that  Great  Britain  Ihould 
referve  in  her  own  hands  the  power  of  refiiraining 
or  relaxing  her  fyftem  of  commercial  arrange- 
ments, as  circumftances  might  arife  to  render 
the  exercife  of  fuch  a  power  prudent  and  ne- 
ceflary. 

In  thefe  reafons  the  Weft  Indian  merchantsi 
and  fuch  of  the  planters  as  were  refident  in  Great 
Britain,  acquiefced ;  but  on  the  firft  meeting  of 
a  new  parliament,  in  May  1784,  (another  change 
having  taken  place  in  the  mean  time  in  the 
Britifh  adminiftrationj  fej  the  bufinefs  of  a  com- 
mercial intercourfe  between  the  Weft  Indies  and 
the  States  of  America,  preffed  itfelf  on  the  atten- 
tion of  government  with  a  force  which  was  not 
to  be  refifted.  Petitions,  complaints^  and  remon- 
ftrances,  were  poured  in  from  every  ifland  in  th6 
Weft  Indies.  Some  of  the  petitioners  reprefented 
that  they  had  not  fix  weeks  provifions  in  ftore, 
and  all  of  them  anticipated  the  moft  dreadful 
confequences,  if  the  fyftem  of  reftri(ftion  fliould 
be  much  longer  perfifted  in ;  expeding  nothing 

Ce)  The  'Right  Honourable  William  Pitt,  who  had  been 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  from  lolh  July  1782  to  5th 
April  1783,  was  re-appointed  to  that  office,  and  alfo  nomi- 
nated Firft  Lord  of  the  Treafury,  on  the  27th  of  December 
5783,  foon  after  which  the  parliament  was  dilibh  ed. 
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kfs  than  a  general  revolt  of  their  llaves,  in  the   chap 
apprehenfion  of  perifhing  of  hunger. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  the  re- 
maining continental  colonies,  efpecially  fuch  of 
the  new  fettlers  there  as  were  emigrants  from  the 
United  States,  promifed  to  themfelves  the  acqui- 
fition  of  fudden  and  immenfe  riches  from  the  vaft 
advance  of  price  which  it  was  forefeen  their  few 
exports,  when  no  longer  deprefled  by  competi- 
tion, would  obtain  at  the  Wefl:  Indian  markets. 
Every  exertion,  publick  and  private,  was  there- 
fore made  by  their  friends  in  Great  Britain,  to 
convince  adminiftration,  and  innumerable  pam- 
phlets were  circulated  to  fatisfy  the  publick,  that 
the  Wefl  Indies  might  be  very  amply  fupplied 
with  every  article  of  North  American  produce 
(rice  excepted)  from  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
the,  ifland  of  Saint  John.  Hence  they  not  only 
flrenuoufly  recommended  a  fteady  adherence  to 
the  fyftem  of  reftridion  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  but  openly  expreffed  their  wiihes,  that 
the  United  States,  might  retaliate,  by  prohibiting, 
in  return,  Britifh  fhips  from  trading  in  the  ports 
of  America,  The  complaints  and  remonftrances 
of  the  Weil  Indians,  they  treated  as  the  turbu- 
lence of  difappointed  faftion.  They  accufed  them 
of  having  abetted  the  American  rebeUion,  and 
their  apprehenfions  while  wallowing  in  wealth. 

Vol.  IL  K  k  of 
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BOOK    of  a  fcarcity  of  food  were  fpurned  at  and  ridi-' 
^^'       culed,  as  if  hunger  was  no  part  of  our  nature. 

It  is  impoffible,  I  think,  not  to  perceive  in 
thefe,  and  fimilar  arguments,  a  lurking  taint  of 
refentment  and  malignity,  the  relicks  of  former 
provocation  againft  the  Americans ;  and  at  leaft 
as  ai-dent  a  defire  to  wound  the  new  republick, 
through  the  fides  of  the  Weft  Indians,  as  to 
benefit  Nova  Scotia  at  their  expence.  Thefe 
paffions  are  among  the  frailties  of  our  nature, 
and  may  be  forgiven.  But  there  was  another, 
and  a  numerous  clafs  ©f  people,  who  flood  for- 
ward on  this  oceafion,  in  fupport  of  the  fyftem 
©f  reftridion  and  monopoly,  on  different  ground  : 
thefe  were  the  fhip-builders,  fhip-owners,  and 
their  various  dependants  in  London  j  who  afFefted 
to  believe,  that  if  American  fhips  were  fufFered 
to  take  fugar  from  our  illands,  they  would  convey 
it — not  to  America,  but — to  foreign  countries, 
and  rob  us  of  the  carriage  of  it  y  or  they  might, 
it  was  alledged,  enter  into  a  competition  with. 
Britilli  fliips  for  the  freight  of  goods  to  Great 
Britain.  To  this  it  was  anfwered,  that  a  limita- 
tion of  tonnage  to  flrips  employed  in  the  Ame- 
rican intercourfe,  to  which  the  planters  would 
not  objed,  confining  it  to  veflels  having  only  one 
deck,  and  not  exceeding  feventy  or  eighty  tons^ 
muft  fatisfy  the  moil:  fcrupulous  on  that  head ; 
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inafmuch  as  fuch  veffels  could  never  be  employed  chap 
in  tranfporting  fugar  acrofs  the  Atlantick,  nor  ^^* 
could  they  be  got  infured  if  fuch  attempts  fliould 
be  made.  But  although  this  anfwer  mufl  have 
fatisiied  every  well-informed  and  confiderate  per- 
fon,it  was  found  infufficient  to  filence  the  clamour 
which  at  that  time  was  induftrioully  propagated 
on  the  fubjeft  of  the  carrying-trade,  as  if  the 
future  exiftence  of  the  commercial  navigation  of 
Great   Britain   had  been   involved ,  in  the   dif- 

*  * 

cuffion.  "  •  - 

So  vehement  was  the  uproar,  that  the  minifler 
himfelf  was  compelled  to  give  way  to  the  torrent. 
Although  Mr.  Pitt  was  now  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Britifh  adminiftration,  he  found  himfelf 
unable,  on  his  rfeturn  to  power,  to  enforce  his 
firll  intentions  on  this  fubje6t.  Inflead  of  re- 
viving the  provifional  bill  which,  a  few  months 
before,  he  had  prefented  to  parliament,  he  thought 
it  advifeable  to  refer  the  confideration  of  the 
whole  matter  to  the  lords  of  the  committee  of 
privy  council  for  the  affairs  of  trade,  by  whom 
many  of  the  Weft  Indian  merchants  and  planters, 
refident  in  Great  Britain,  were  interrogated  on 
the  fubjeft ;  and  the  writer  of  this  had  the  honour 
to  be  of  the  number.  It  was  readily  admitted 
by  the  fugar  planters,  that  on  every  principle  of 
honour,  humanity,-  and  juftice,  the  unfortunate 
Ibyalifts  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  were  entitled 
K  k  2  to 
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BOOK  to  a  preference  of  their  cuftom,  provided  thofe 
^^^^J^^^^  provinces  poffeffed,  in  any  degree,  the  means  of 
fupplying  their  wants ;  but  this,  they  contended, 
was  the  main  point  in  difpute.  They  therefore' 
requefted,  that  before  any  permanent  regulations 
fliould  be  adopted  by  government,  enquiry  might 
be  made,  ifl.  How  much  of  the  annual  confump- 
tion  of  American  ftaples  thofe  provinces  had  fup- 
plied  hitherto  ?  and,  zdly.  how  far,  from  their 
prefent,  or  probably  future,  fituation,  they  might 
be  fuppofed  capable  of*  exceeding  their  former 
produce  and  exports  ? 

Such  an  enquiry  was  accordingly  entered  upon, 
and  abundance  of  evidence  coHedled  on  the  fub- 
jed  ;  when  it  appeared,'  from  the  cuftom -houfe 
returns,  that  of  1208  cargoes  of  lumber  and  pro- 
vifions  imported  from  North  America  into  the 
Britifli  fugar  colonies,  in  1772,  only  {tYtw  of 
thofe  cargoes  were  from  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia ; 
and  that  of  701  topfail  veffels,  and  1681  Hoops, 
which  had  cleared  outwards  from  North  Ame- 
rica to  the  Britifli  and  foreign  Weft  Indies,  only 
two  of  the  topfail  veffels,  and  eleven  of  the  floops, 
were  from  thofe  provinces.  It  ftood  therefore 
incontrovertibly  proved,  that,  previous  to  the 
war,  the  fupplies  which  they  afforded,  did  not 
amount  to  a  proportion  of  the  whole  confump- 
tion  ot  the  fugar  illands,  in  any  degree  worthy 
national  attention  s  and,  on  the  fecond  ground  of 
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enquiry,  it  was  fliewn  refpeding  Canada,  not  only 
that  the  navigation  of  the  river  Saint  Lawrence 
^was  (o  greatly  obfi:ru6ted  by  the  ice  in  the  winter, 
and  by  wefterly  winds  in  the  fumniier,  as  to  render 
more  than  one  voyage  in  the  year  impracticable; 
but  that  in  the  province  itfelf,  the  climate  renders 
•the  crops  of  wheat  altogether  precarious, 
was  proved,  that  in  the  years  1779,  1780,  1781, 
and  1782,  the  fcarcity  in  Canada  had  been  fuch, 
as  tooccaiion  the  export  of  all  bread,  wheat,  and 
flour,  to  be  prohibited  by  authority  ;  and  it  was 
fhewn  that,  at  the  very  time  of  the  enquiry,  a 
fliipin  th-e  river  Thames  was  actually  loading  with 
flour  for  Quebec.  Oathe  whole,  it  appeared 
that,  although  in  favourable  feafons  (as  in  1774) 
there  might  fometimes  be  found  an  overplus  of 
grain,  beyond  the  confumption  of  the  inhabitants, 
yet  that  a  regular  and  fufficient  fupply  could  by 
no  means  be  depended  on  from  that  province ; 
that  the  frequency  of  difappointment  muft  prove 
an  infurmountable  obftrudion  to  new  inhabitants 
fettling  there  with  a  view  to  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  i  and,  with  regard  to  lumber,  the  price  of 
fabour  in  Canada  was  fuchj  as  to  cut  off  all  hopes 
of  fupply  from  thence,  even  if  the  navigation 
had  been  fubjed  to  no  delay  and  obftacle  v/hat- 
ever. 

Respecting  Nova  Scotia,  it  was  fhewn  Ifiiat 

it  never  had,  at  any  one  period,  produced  grain 
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fufRcient  for  the  fuftenance  of  its  inhabitants :  ife 
had  never  exported  any  lumber  worthy  the  name 
of  merchandize ;  and  fo  far  from  having  any  to 
export,  it  appeared  that  a  confiderable  importa- 
tion into  the  province  was  at  that  time  taking 
place,  from  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  bay  of  Fundy^ 
to  enable  the  new  fet tiers  at  Port  Rofeway  to 
build  houfes  for  their  own  refidence. 

Lastly,  as  to  theifland  of  Saint  John,it  was 
proved  that,  like  Nova  Scotia,  it  had  never  yet 
furnifhed  food  enough  t©  keep  its  few  inhabitants 
alive,  nor  exported  any  one  article  the  produce 
of  the  ifland.  Its  fituation,  within  the  gulph  of 
Saint  Lawrence,  fhut  it  up  from  all  intercourfe 
during  five  m.onths  of  the  year ;  and  its  fogs,  more 

o 

prevalent  and  durable  than  even  thofe  of  Nova 
Scotia,  rendered  the  country  too  uncomfortable 
for  population,  while  land  remained  unoccupied  in 
happier  climates. 

Thk  advocates  for  the  prohibitory  fyflem, 
however,  were  not  eanjy  filenced.  They  declared 
it  would  be  more  for  the  interefl  of  Great  Britain, 
that  the  Weft  Indians  jfhould  be  deprived  of 
American  fupplies  altogether,  rather  than,  6y 
receiving  them  from  the  United  States  in  Ame- 
rican veflels,  contribute  to  aggrandize  the  naval 
power  of  the  new  republick.  They  maintained, 
tlfet  the  fugar  illands  had  refources  within  them- 
felves,  which,  with  occafional  aid  from  Great 
*  Britain,. 
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Britain,  might  enable" them  to  exift  very  comfort- 
ably, even  though  the  accuftomed  intercourfe 
with  all  parts  of  the  American  continent  was  en- 
tirely cut  off.  If  not,  it  v^as  triumphantly  afked, 
in  what  manner  were  they  fupported  during  the 
war,  when  all  regular  communication  with  the 
United  States  was  fupprelTed  ? 

In  reply  to  this  objedion,  it  was  proved  that 
the  Britjfh  fugar  iflands,  during  the  war,  had  been 
very  b'adJy  fupplied,  both  with  lumber  and  pro- 
vifions ;  and  at  an  expence  which,  if  it  had  con- 
tinued, would  have  been  equally  ruinous  with 
the  not  being  fupplied  at  all.  Their  chief  re- 
fource  was  the  American  veflels  that  had  been 
captured  in  their  way  to  the  French  iHands ;  a 
refource  which  had  terminated  with  the  war,  and 
at  beft  proved  fo  uncertain  and  inadequate,  that 
many  of  the  Britifli  illands  had  been  driven  by 
neceffity  to  the  worll  of  all  applications  (as  Britifli 
colonifts)  of  their  labour ;  the  raifing  provifions, 
and  cutting  lumber  upon  their  own  eftates.  In- 
flead  of  direding  their  attention  to  the  culture 
of  thofe  valuable  and  bulky  ftaples  which  con- 
tribute, in  fo  eminent  a  degree,  to  form  the  dio-- 
nified  mafs  of  fupport  which  the  Britifli  naviga- 
tion derives  from  her  diHant  colonies,  they  had 
been  compelled  to  change  their  fyftem  :  They 
had  abandoned  the  cultivation  of  fugar,  and 
applied  their  land  and  labour  to  the  purpofes  of 
K  k  4  raifing 
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BOOK  raifing  food.  In  what  degree  the  Britifli  naviga- 
^^-  tion  and  commerce  had  fuftered  by  this  meafure, 
the  cuftom-houfe  books  would  demonftrate  : — 
From  that  authority  it  would  appear,  that  in 
1777,  previous  to  the  capture  by  the  French  of 
any  of  the  fugar  illands,  the  import  of  fugar  into 
England  only,  had  fallen  fhort  of  the  import  of 
1774  upwards  of  45,000  hogflieads,  of  16  cwt. ; 
in  value  nearly  one  million,  creating  a  lofs  in 
freight  of^T.  150,000  on  that  article  alone,' and  a 
defalcation  in  the  puWick  revenue  of  ;^.  300  a 
day,  for  every  day  in  the  year  !  Here  then,  it  w^as 
faid,  was  a  full  and  fati?faa:ory  refutation  of  the 
popular  clamour  on  the  fubjed  of  the  carrying- 
trade.  Compared  with  thefe  loffes,  and  their 
confequences  to  every  part  of  the  empire,  fo 
inconfiderable,  fo  truly  contemptible  was  the 
trifling  interference  of  American  fhallops,  carrying 
food  to  invigorate  the  hungry  labourer,  and 
timbers  to  repair  mills  and  houfes,  that  it  feemed 
not  to  be  an  objed  deferving  a  moment's  folici> 
tude  in  the  bread  of  a  great  nation. 

Such  were,  in  part,  the  evidence  and  argu- 
ments offered  on  behalf  of  the  Weft  Indies;  and 
if  the  queftion  had  met  with  unprejudiced  and 
temperate  difcuffion,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
notwithftanding  the  jealous  and  monopolizing 
fpirit  of  trafhck,  that  regulations  widely  different 
from  the  prefent  fyftcm  of  reftriclion  and  exclu^ 
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iion  towards  America,  would  have  been  ella- 
blilhed ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  private  interefls 
of  fome,  and  the  prejudices  and  paffions  of  others, 
were  allowed  to  mingle  in  the  inveftigation.  I 
am  aware  that,  in  common  cafes,  it  ill  becomes 
an  undiftinguifhed  individual  to  arraign  the  wif- 
dom  and  propriety  of  the  national  councils  ;  but 
although  thfere  is  a  degree  of  refpedt  due  to  men 
in  authority,  which  T  would  willingly  preferve, 
yet  I  dare  not  maintain  it  either  by  the  violation 
or  the  fuppreflion  of  truth.  The  confequences 
which  flowed  from  the  proceedings  recommended 
and  adopted  on  this  occafion,  will  prefently  be 
feen ;  and  they  cannot  be  remembered  with  indif- 
ference. To  fupprefs  fafts,  therefore,  in  which 
the  interefts  of  humanity  are  fo  deeply  con- 
cerned, is  to  facrifice  both  the  dignity  and  utiUty 
of  hiftory ;  the  great  end  of  which  is  to  make  the 
errors  and  mifconduft  of  one  fet  of  men,  a  leffon 
and  a  warning  to  their  fucceffors. 

The  cafe  was,  to  fpeak  plainly  and  undifguif- 
edly,  that  the  committee  of  council,  to  whom 
the  confideration  of  this  important  bufinefs  de- 
volved (with  the  befh  intentions  I  believe,  for  it 
cannot  be  fuppofed  that  they  wiflied  to  injure 
the  Weft  Indian  colonies)  fuffered  themfelves  to 
be  guided  in  their  refearches  by  men  who  had 
refentments  to  gratify,  and  fecret  purpofes  to  pro- 
mote. Som€  of  thefe,  were  perfons  whom  Ame- 
rica 
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o  o  K  rica  had  profcribed  for  their  loyalty,  and  unjuftly 
deprived  of  their  poffeffions.  That  they  had  be- 
come, on  this  account,  objefts  of  compaffion,and 
claimants  on  the  pubUck  of  Great  Britain,  I  have 
no  wifh  to  deny ;  but,  without  doubt,  they  were 
the  laft  men  in  the  world  whofe  opinions  fhould 
have  been  adopted,  concerning  the  eftabHfliment 
of  a  fyflem  of  reciprocity  and  conveniency  between 
the  mother-country,  and  that  which  they  had 
left.  To  fuppofe  that  fuch  men  were  capable  of 
giving  an  impartial  and  unbiaffed  teftimony  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  is  to  fuppofe  they  had  divefted  them- 
felves  of  the  common  feelings  of  mankind. 

The  firfl  enquiries  of  the  committee  of  council 
(thus  influenced)  were  direded  to  difprove  the 
affertions  contained  in  an  addrefs  of  the  aflTembly 
of  Jamaica,  concerning  the  diftrefs  in  which  that 
ifland  was  ftated  to  be,  at  that  time,  involved, 
from  the  want  of  provifions  and  lumber.  Al- 
though thofe  affertions  were  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  the  declarations  and  fubfequent  con- 
dud  of  the  governor  himfelf,  to  whom  the  addrefs 
was  prefented  (ej  ;  their  lordfhips  reported,  that 
the  aflTembly  were  by  no  means  warranted  in  the 
ftrong  terms  they  had  ufed  5  it  appearing,  they 
faid,  «  from  private  letters  laid  before  them,  thar 
th^  fcarcity  complained  of  did  not  exiji, ' '     When 
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their  lord  fhips  were  humbly  defired  to  communi- 
cate the  names  of  the  parties  who  had  written 
fuch  letters,  that  fome  judgment  might  be  formed 
what  degree  of  credit  was  due  to  their  teftimony, 
againft  that  of  the  legillature  of  the  colony,  they 
refufed,  with  tokens  of  manifeft  difpleafure,  to 
difclofe  them. 

Their  lordfhips,  in  the  next  place,  proceeded 
to  eftimate  the  refources  of  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia ;  and  in  contradiction  to  the  evidence  and 
Cpnclufions  which  had  been  given  and  adduced 
by  the  Weft  Indian  merchants  and  planters,  they 
aflbf  ted,  m  general  teritls,  "  that  the  exportation 
of  grain  from  Canada  would  revive  and  increafe, 
provided  the  Weft  Indian  market  was  fecured  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  province  j"  and  they 
added,  "  that  feveral  perfons  of  great  experience, 
were  of  opinion,  that  an  annual  export  of 
300,000  bufhels  might  in  a  few  years  be  de- 
pended on."  They  admitted  that  the  natural 
impediments  in  the  navigation  of  the  river  Saint 
Lawrence,  might  afFedl  the  fupply  of  lumber,  but 
denied  that  this  circumftance  would  injure  the 
trade  in  flour.  They  ftated,  "  that  Nova  Scotia 
would  be  able  in  about  three  years  to  fupply 
great  quantities  of  lumber,  and  moft  of  the  other 
articles  which  the  Weft  Indies  are  in  want  of  from 
North  America,  provided  grants  of  land  wer^ 
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BOOK  properly  made  and  fecured  to  the  inhabitants  -, 
for  that  (although  the  fea-coaft  is  rocky  and 
barren)  the  interior  parts,  and  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  have  as  fine  a  foil  as  any  part  of  the  world, 
admirably  fitted  for  dairy  farms,  and  the  growth  of 
garden  vegetables^ 

They  averred,  "  that  the  climate  of  Nova 
Scotia  is  fine  and  healthy  ;  that  the  new  fet tiers 
were  induitrious,  and  that  the  neutral  French 
who  ftiil  remain  (when  no  longer  in  a  precarious 
ftate  with  refpeft  to  the  government  under  which 
they  are  to  live)  would  probably  follow  the  ex^- 
ample  of  the  new  fettlers,  and  learn  from  them 
to  improve  the  country ;  efpecially  if  due  encou- 
ragement fhould  be  given  to  their  induflry,  by 
fecuring  them  proper  markets."  Their  lordfhips 
were  further  alTured,  from  good  authority,  that 
upon  the  like  encouragement,  the  population  of 
Nova  Scotia  would  be  increafed. 

Such  a  detail  of  probabihties,  provifoes,  and 
poffible  contingencies,  with  the  mention,  among 
other  refources,  of  dairy  farms  and  garden  vege- 
tables, feemed,  to  the  difappointed  planters,  fome- . 
thing  very  like  derifion  and  mockery.  They  com- 
plained, that  inftead  of  afiurances  of  relief,  they 
were  put  off  with  airy  conjectures,  with  frivolous 
fs  and  may  he's  ;  with  promifes  inconfiftent  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  with  declarations  negatived 
both  by  experience  and  reafon  ! 


WESTINDIfeS, 

In  truth,  the  argument  which  appeared  to  have 
moll  weight  with  their  lordfhips  themfelves,  was 
that  which  (tacitly  admitting  all  expeftation  of 
fupply  from  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  to  be  chi- 
merical and  delufive)  took  for  granted,  that  by 
Excluding  American  fhips  from  the  ports  of  the 
Weft  Indies,  Great  Britain  would  find  full  em- 
ployment for  as  many  additional  veffels  as  Ame- 
rica formerly  employed  in  that  commerce,  and 
reap  all  the  profits  which  America  reaped,  of 
which  they  calculated  the  freightage  alone,  at 
the  annual  fum  of  ;^. 245,000  fterling.    J 

On  the  whole,  the  lords  of  the  committee 
flrongly  recommended  a  ftrid  and  rigid  ad- 
herence to  the  meafure  of  confining  the  inter- 
courfe  between  bur  Weft  Indian  Iflands  and 
America,  to  Britifh  Ihips  only,  as  a  regulation  of 
abfolute  necefTity ;  confidering  any  deviation  from 
it,  as  expofing  the  commerce  and  navigation  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  rivalry  of  revolted  fubjeds, 
now  become  ill-affeded  aliens.  They  expreffed, 
indeed,  fome  apprehenfion,  left  the  congrefs  of 
the  United  States  might  retaliate,  by  prohibiting, 
in  return,  Britifli  veffels  from  being  the  carriers 
between  them  and  the  Britifli  Weft  Indi'es ;  but 
feemed  to  think  this  circumftance  not  very  pro- 
bable, inafmuch  as  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would,  in  that  cafe,  they  faid,  fuffer  much 
more  than  any  of  his  Majefty's  fubjeds ;  a  conclu- 
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BOOK   fion  riot  very  decifive ;  the  experience  of  all  agai 
^'^-       abundantly  proving,  that  confiderations  of  in- 
terefl  are  frequenly  overpowered  by  motives  of 
refentment. 

These  dodrines  and  opinions  of  the  lords  of 
the  committee  of  council   were  unfortunately 
approved  and  adopted  in  their  fulleft  extent  by 
the  Britifh  government ;  and  the   only  folitary 
hope  which  now  remained  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Weft  Indies  was,   that  the  apprehenfion  of 
their  lordfhips,  concerning  American  retaliation* 
was  ill-founded ;  and  that  the  United  States,  iiot- 
withftanding   the  prohibitory  fyftem   of  Great 
Britain,  would  ftill  open   their  ports  to  Britifh 
fhipping;    and  freely  indulge   them  with    the 
liberty  of  importing  the  produds  of  the  Britifli 
fugar  illands ;  carrying  away  American  produce 
in  return.     The  planters  could  not  indeed  but 
forefee  a  very  great  cxpence,  delay,   and  uncer- 
tainty attending  fuch  circuitous  navigation  j  but 
to  this  they  were  prepared  to  fubmit,  as  the  only 
alternative  of  efcaping  inevitable  and  impending 
deftra4tion. 

But  there  was  this  misfortune  attending  the 
fugar  planters,  that  their  wants  were  immediate; 
and  of  a  complexion  afFeding  not  only  property, 
^  but  Jife.  Whatever  refources  might  ultimately 
be  found  in  the  opulence  and  faculties  of  the  mo- 
ther-country, it  was  impoffiblej  in  the  nature  of 

things. 
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things,  to  exped  from  fo  diftant  a  quarter  an  chap 
adequate  fupply  to  a  vaft  and  various  demand,  ^'^* 
coming  fuddenly  and  unexpeftedly.  Many  of 
the  fugar  iflands  too  had  fuffered  dreadfully  un- 
der two  tremendous  hurricanes,  in  1780  and 
1781,  in  confequence  whereof  (had  it  not  been 
for  the  cafual  affiftance  obtained  from  prize- 
vefleis)  one  half  of  their  negroes  muft  abfolutely 
have  perifhed  of  hunger.  Should  fimilar  vifita- 
tions  occur,  the  moll  dreadful  apprehenfions 
would  be  realized ;  and  I  am  forry  to  add,  f/iar 
realized  they  were  I 

I  HAVE  now  before  me  a  report  of  a  commit- 
tee of  the  affembly  of  Jamaica,  on  the  fubjed  of 
the  Have  trade,  wherein  the  lofs  of  negroes  in  that 
iiland,  in  confequence  of  th6fe  awful  concuffions 
of  nature,  and  the  want  of  fupplies  from  America, 
is  incidentally  flated.  It  is  a  document  of  the 
beft  authority  ;  and  the  following  extrad  from  it 
while  it  abundantly  acquits  the  Weft  Indian  mer- 
chants and  planters  from  the  charge  of  turbu- 
lence and  fadion,  which  on  this  occafion  was  il- 
liberally brought  againft  them,  will,  I  hope,  ferve 
as  an  awful  leffon  to  future  minifters  how  they 
fulFer  the  felfiflinefs  of  party,  and  the  prejudice 
of  perfonal  refentment,  to  have  an  influence  in 
the  national  councils. 

"  We  fliali  now  (fay  the  committee)  point 
out  the  principal  caufes  to  which  this  mortality 
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of  our  flaves  is  juftly  chargeable.  It  is  but  too 
well  known  to-  the  houfe,  that  in  the  feveral 
years  1780,  1781,  1784,  1785,  and  1786,  it 
pleafed  Divine  Providence  to  vifit  this  ifland  with 
repeated  hurricanes,  which  fpread  defolation 
throughout  moft  parts  of  the  ifland ;  but  the 
parifhes  which  fuffered  more  remarkably  than  the 
refty  were  thofe  of  WeftmorelanS,  Hanover,  Saint 
James,  Trelawney,  Portland,  and  Saint  Thomas 
in  the  Eaft.  By  thefe  deflruftive  vilitations,  the 
plantain  walks,  which  furnifh  the  chief  article  of 
fupport  to  the  negroes,  were  generally  rooted  up, 
and  the  intenfe  drou2;hts  which  followed,  def- 
troyed  thofe  different  fpecies  of  ground  provi- 
iions  which  the  hurricanes  had  not  reached. 
The  ftorms  of  1 780  -and  1 78 1  happening  during 
the  time  of  war,  no  foreign  fupplies,  except  a 
trifling  afliftance  from  prize-vefiels,  could  be  ob- 
tained on  any  terms,  and  a  famine  enfued  in  the 
leeward  parts  of  the  ifland,  which  deftroyed  many 
thoufand  negroes.  After  the  florm  of  the  30th 
of  July  1784,  the  lieutenant-governor,  by  the 
advice  of  his  council,  publiflied  a  proclamation^ 
dated  the  7th  of  Auguft,  'permitting  the  free 
importation  of  provifions  and  lumber  in  foreigri 
bottoms,  for  four  months  from  that  period.  As 
this  was  much  too  fliort  a  time  to  give  fufFicient 
notice,  and  obtain  all  the  fupplies  that  were  ne- 
ceffary,  the  fmall  quantities  of  flour,  rice,  and 

other 
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jQtlier  provifions,  which  were  imported  in  confe- 
,quence  of  the  proclamation,  foon  rofe  to  fo  exorbi- 
tant a  price  as  to  induce  the  affembly,  on  the  9th 
of  November  following,  to  prefent  an  addrefs  to 
the  lieutenant-governOT,  requefting  him  to  pro- 
long the  term  until  the  latter  end  of  March  1 785  j 
obferving,  that  it  was  impoffible  for  the  natural 
produftions  of  the  country  to  come  to  fuch  ma- 
turity as  to  be  wholefome  food,  before  that  time. 
The  term  of  tour  months  not  being  expired  whei| 
this  addrefs  was  prefented,  the  lieutenant-governor 
declined  to  comply  therewith  j  but  on  the  ift  of 
December  following,  the  houfe  reprefented,  that 
a  prolongation  of  the  term  was  then  abfolutely 
neceffary :  They  obferve  that,  perfuaded  of  the 
reluftance  with  which  his  honour  would  be 
brought  to  deviate  from  regulations  which  he 
•felt  himfelf  bound  to  obferve,  it  would  give  then| 
much  concern  to  addrefs  him  on  the  fame  occafion 
a  fecond  time,  were  they  not  convinced  that  it 
was  in  a  cafe  of  fuch  extreme  neceffity  as  to  juf-. 
tify  fuch  a  deviation.  Accordingly,  the  lieutenant? 
governor,  by  the  advice  ofi  his  Majefty's  council, 
direded,  that  the  time  formerly  limited  fliould  be 
-extended  to  the  3 1  ft  of  January  then  next  enr- 
fuing  (1785):  but,  at  the  fame  time,  he  informed 
the  houfe,  that  he  v;as  not  at  liberty  to  deviate 
any  longer  from  the  regulatioiis  which  had  been 
jeftablifhed  in  Great  Britain, 
.    JoL.  IL  LI  ^From 
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"  From  the  31ft  of  January  1785,  therefore, 
the  ports  continued  fliut,  and  the  fufFerings  of 
the  poor  negroes,  In  confequence  thereof,  for  fome 
months  afterwards,  were  extreme  :  Providentially, 
the  feafons  became  more  favourable  about  May, 
and  confiderable  quantities  of  corn  and  ground 
providons  were  gathered  in  by  the  month  of 
Auguft  j  when  the  fourth  ftorm  happened, and  the 
lieutenant-governor  immediately  fhut  the  poxts 
againft  the  exportation  of  any  of  our  provifions 
to  the  French  and  Spaniih  iflands,  which  were 
fuppofed  to  have  fuffered  more  than,  ourfelves ; 
but  not  thinking  himfelf  at  liberty  to  permit  the 
importation  of  provifions  in  American  veffels,  the 
productions  of  the  country  were  foon  exhaufted, 
and  the  ufual  attendants  of  fcanty  and  unwhole- 
fome  diet,  dropfies  and  epidemic  dyfenteries, 
were  again  dreadfully  prevalent  in  the  fpring  and 
fummer  of  1786,  and  proved  fatal  to  great  num- 
bers of  the  negroes  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

**  On  the  20th  of  Odobef  in  that  year,  hap- 
pened the  fifth  dreadful  hurricane,  which  again 
laid  wafte  the  leeward  parillies,  and  completed, 
the  tragedy.  We  decline  to  enlarge  on  the  con- 
fequences  which  followed,  left  we  may  appear  tQ 
exaggerate ;  but  having  endeavoured  to  compute, 
with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  fubjed  will  admit, 
the  number  of  our  Haves  whofe  deftrudion  may 
be  fairly  attributed  to  thefe  repeated  calamities, 
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and  tlie  unfortunate  meafure  of  interdiding  fo-  c  h  a  p. 
reign  fupplies,  and  for  this  purpofe  compared  the  i v, 
imports  and  returns  of  negroes  for  the  laft  feven 
years,  with  thofe  of  feven  years  preceding,  we 
iieiitate  not,  after  every  allowance  for  adventitious 
caufes,  to  fix  the  whole  lofs  at  fifteen  thoufand  : 
This  number  we  firmly  believe  to  ha¥e 
perished  of  famine,  or  of  diseases  con- 
tracted by  scanty  and  unwholesome 
diet,  between  the  latter  end  of  i780,  and 
the  beginning  of  1787." 

Such  (without  including  the  lofs  of  negroes  la 
the  other  iflands,  and  the  confequent  diminution 
in  their  cultivation  and  returns)  was  the  price  at 
which  Great  Brit^ain  thought  proper  to  retain  her 
cxclufive  right  of  fupplyiiig  herfugar  iflands  with 
fpod   and    neceiTariesi    Common  charity  mufj: 
compel  us  to  believe  (as  I  verily  do  believe)  that 
this  dreadful  profcription  of  fo  many  thoufand  in- 
nocent people,  "tlie  poor,  unoffending  negroes,  was 
neither  intended  nor  forefeen  by  thofe  who  re- 
commended   the    meafures    that   produced     it. 
Certainly  no   fuch  proof  was  wanting  to  demon- 
ilrate  that  the  refentments  of  party  too  frequently 
fuperfede  the  common    feefings  of  our  nature. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  evil  did  at  length  in 
fome  n:ieafure  furniili  its  own  remedy  :  The  in- 
habitants of  Jamaica,  by  appropriating  part  of 
rheir  lands  and  labour  to  the  raifmg  of  provifions, 

^  ^  ^  and 
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BOOK  and  the  hewing  of  flaves,  found  fome  refourcc 
within  themfelves ;  and,  happily  for  the  other 
illands,  the  United  States  did  not,  as  was  appre- 
hended, adopt  any  fcheme  of  retaliation ;  fo  that 
Britifh  .veffels  ultimately  obtained  the  profits  of 
the  carriage  (whatever  it  was)  between  the  Weft 
Indies  and  America  j  and  thus  at  length  the 
fyftem  became  recognized  a.nd  confirmed  by  the 
legiflature  f/}. 

But, 

CfJ  By  the  28th  Geo.  IK.  c.  6.  which  took  effea  the  4th 
of  April  1788,  it  is  enafted,  "  That  no  goods  or  commodi- 
ties whatever  fliall  be  imported  or  brought  from  any  of  the 
territories  belonging  to  the  United  States  of  America,  into, 
any  of  his  Majefty's  Weft  India  Iflands  (in  which  defcription 
the  Bahama  Iflands,  and  the  Bermuda,  or  Somers  Iflands,  are 
included)  under  the  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  thereof,  and  alfo 
of  the  fliip  or  vefl'el  in  which  the  fame  fhall  be  imported  or 
brought,  together  with  all  her  guns,  furniture,  ammunition, 
tackle,  and  apparel;  except  tobacco,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine, 
hemp,  flax,  mafts,  yards,  bowfprits,  ftaves,  heading,  boards, 
timber,  fti ingles,  and  lumber  of  any  fort ;  horfes,  neat  cattle, 
flieep,  hogs,  poultry,  and  live  ftock  of  any  fort ;  bread,  bif- 
cuit,  flour,  peafe,  beans,  potatoes,  wheat,  rice,  oats,  barley, 
and  grain  of  any  fort,  fuch  commodities,  refpeclively,  beincx 
the  growth  or  produdion  of  any  of  the  territories  of  the  faid 
United  States  of  America  ;  And  that  none  of  the  goods  ot 
commodities  herein  before  excepted,  enumerated,  and  de- 
fcribed,  fhall  be  imported  or  brought  into  any  of  the  faid 
iflands  from  the  territories  of  the  faid  United  States,  undei! 
the  like  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  thereof,  and  alfo  of  the  (hip 
or  veflel  in  which  the  fame  fliall  be  fo  imported  or  brought, 
together  with  all  her  guns,  furniture,  ammunition,  tackle,  and 
apparel,  except  by  Britifli  fubjeds  and  in  Britifli-built  ftiips, 
owned  by  his  Majefly's  fubjefts,  and  navigated  according  to 
Javy.— By  another  claufe,  none  of  the  aforefaid  articles  are  to 
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But,  whatever  benefit  has  accrued  to  the  chap. 
mother-country,  from  the  regulations  and  ar- 
rangements which  the  Britifh  parUament  thus 
confirmed  and  perpetuated,  it  is  certain  that  her 
remaining  colonies  in  North  America,  at  whofe 
inftance  and  for  whofe  benefit  the  fcheme  of  ex- 
tlufion  and  reflridion  was  principally  promoted^ 
derived  few  or  none  of  thofe  advantages  from  the 
meafure,  which  they  had  promifed  to  themfelves 
in  the  outfet.  They  difcovered,  when  it  was  too 
iate,  that  the  decrees  of  Providence  were  irrevo- 
cable. The  river  Saint  Lawrence  remained,  as 
tifual,  locked  up  feven  months  in  the  yea,r  by  an. 
Impenetrable  barrier  of  ice;  and  Nova  Scotia 
ft  ill  continued  inexorably  fterile ;  fo  much  fo  in- 
deed, that  the  very  men  who,  in  1784,  had  con- 
fidently reprefented  this  province  as  being  capable, 

in 

he  brought  from  any  of  the  foreign  iflands,  under  the  like 
penalty,  except  in  times  of  publick  emergency  and  diftrefs, 
whtn  the  governors  of  anv  of  our  iflands,  with  the  advice  and 
confent  of  the  council,  may  authorize  the  importation  of 
them  by  Britifli  fubjefts  in  Britifli-built  Ihips  for  a  limited 
time.*^  Such  is  the  law  as  it  now  {lands  with  regard  to  the 
import  of  American  articles  into  the  Britifli  Weft  Indies : 
Concerning  the-exportof  Britifli  Weft  Indian  produce  to  the 
United  States,  it  is  permitted  to  export,  in  ftiips  Britifli-built 
and  owned,  any  goods  or  commodities  whatfoever,  which 
were  not,  at  the  time  of  paffing  the  aft,  proliibited  to  be  ex- 
ported to  any  foreign  country  in  Europe,  and  alfo  fiigar,  me- 
lafles,  coffee,  cocoa-nuts,  ginger,  and  piemento ;  bond  being 
given  for  the  due  landing  of  the  fame  in  the  United  States. 
LI  3 
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BOOK  in  the  courfe  of  three  years,  of  fupplying  all  the 
VI.  Weft  Indies  with  lumber  and  provifions,  foun^^ 
it  neceffary,  at  the  end  of  thofe  three  years,  to 
apply  for  and  obt^^in  the  infertion  of  a  claufe  in 
the  prohibitory  ad,  to  authorize  the  admifiion  of 
both  lumber  and  proviiions  into  that  province 
from  the  United  States.  On  this  circumftance 
it  is  unneceffary  to  anticipate  the  relleftions  of  the 
reader ! 

In  confequence  of  this  permiffion,^  there  were 
fhippedin  the  year  1790,  from  the  United  States 
to  Nova  Scotia  alone,  540,000  ftaves  and  head- 
ing, 924,980  feet  of  boards,  285,000  fhingles^ 
and  16,000  hoops ;  40,000  barrels  of  bread  and 
meal,  and  80^000  bufcels  of  grain ;  an  irrefragable 
proof  that  Canada  had  no  furplus  of  either  lumber 
or  grain  beyond  her  own  confumption,  or  un- 
doubtedly the  Canadian  market  would  have  been 
reforted  to,  in  preference  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  And  thus  vanished  all  the  golden  dreams 
and  delufive  promifes  of  a  fufScient  fupply  from  • 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  to  anfwef  the  wants  of 
the  Weft  Indies  ^  and  the  predidions  of  the  plan- 
ters and  merchants  have  been  verified  and  con- 
firmed by  the  experience  of  years.     I  regret  that 
I  am  unable  to  furniQi  the  reader  with  an  accurate 
account  of  the  adual  exports  from  thofe  pro- 
vinces to  the  Weft  Indies  fmce  the  war  [the  re- 
f)ort  of  the  committee  of  council  on  the  Save 

trade, 
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trade,  though  fraught  with  information  in  all  chap. 
other  cafes  that  relate  to  the  commerce  of  the  ^J,^,;^ 
colonies,  being  filent  on  this  head)  or  of  the  fifli 
which  they  fend  annually  to  the  fugar  lilands. 
The  quantity  of  this  latter  article  imported  into 
the  Britifli  Weft  Indies  from  Newfoundland,  on 
an  average  of  four  years  (1783  to  1786,  both  m- 
clufive)  was  80,645  quintals  (g). 

The  exports,  for  the  year  1787,  from  the 
Britifh  fugar  lilands  to  all  our  remaining  Ame- 
rican poffeffions,  Newfoundland  included,  con- 
fifted  of  9,891  cwt.  of  fugar,  874,580  gallons  of 
ram,  81  cwt.  of  cacao,  4  cwt.  of  ginger,  26,380 
gallons  of  melaffes,  200  lbs.  of  piemento,  575 
cwt.  of  coffee,  1,750  lbs.   of  cotton  wool,  and 

(gj  The  imports,  into  Jamaica  from  Canada,  St.  John's, 
and  Nova  Scotia,  between  3d  of  April,  1783,  and  the  26th 
of  Oaober  1 784,  have  been  ftated  in  a  report  of  the  Aflembly 
of  that  Ifland.  The  "  negative  catalogue"  is  very  copious. 
No  flour,— no  Ihip-bread  or  bifcuit,  no  Indian-corn,  or  other 
meal,— no  horfes,  cattle,  flieep,  hogs,  or  poultry.— The  only 
provifions  were,  one  hundred  and  eighty  bufliels  of  potatoes, 
and  751  hogfheadsand  about  500  barrels  of  fahed  fifli,— 
rather  a  fcanty  allowance  for  the  maintenance  of  30,000 
.  white  people,  and  250,000  blacks,  for  the  fpace  of  nineteen 

nionths  !-^ Of  lumber,  &c.  the  quantity  was  510,088  feet, 

20  bundles  of  hoops,  and  301,324-  Ai'mgles. Previous  to 

the  war,  on  an  average  of  the  five  years  from  176S  to  1772, 
the  whole  imports  into  Jamaica  from  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  St.  John's,  were  33  barrels  of  flour,  7  hogftcads  of  fifb, 
8  barrels  of  oil,  3  barrels  of  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  36,000 
Ihingles  and  ftaves,  and  S7;2  35  feet  of  lumber. 
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fome  fmall  articles,  fruit,  &c.  of  little  account  - 
the  value  of  the  whole,  agreeably  to  the  current 
prices  in  London,  was  £.100,506.  171.  10 d. 
fterling,  and  the  fliipping  to  which  it  gave  em- 
ployment was  nominally  17,873  tons,  navigated 
by  1,397  teamen.  As  this  however  includes 
repeated  voyages,  the  quantity  of  tonnage  and 
the  number  of  men  muftbe  reduced  one-half. 

To  the  United  States  of  America  the  fame 
year  the  exports  in  Britilh  fliipping  were  thefe : 
19,921  cwt.  of  fugar,  1,620,205  gallons  of  rum,' 
124!  cwt.  of  cacao,  339  cwt.  of  ginger,  4,200 
gallons  of  melaffes,  6,450  lbs.  of  piemento,  3,246' 
lbs.  of  coffee,  3,000  lbs,  of  cotton  wool,  291 
hides,  and  737  barrels  of  fruit. 

The  value  in  flerling  money,  according  to  the 
prices  current  in  London,  was  ;^.  196,460.  8j.  as 
hath  been  ftated  in  the  former  chapter  (h). 
The  amount  of  the  freight  on  thefe  exports,  and 
alfo  on  American  produdions  fupplied  the  Weft 
Indies,  is  the  monopoly  which  Great  Britain  has 
exafted  by  her  late  reguktions.  It  cannot  there- 
fore be  faid,  that  if  fhe  has  loft  much,  (he  has 
gained  nothing ;  but  eftimating  her  profit  at  the 
utmoft,  to  what  does  it  amount,  compared  with 
the  coft  of  the  purchafe  ?  Admitting  it  even  to' 
ftand  at  the  fum  fixed  by  the  committee  of  coun- 

(h)  Number  of  veflels  (including  repeated  voyages)  386, 
tonnage  43,380,  men  2,854. 
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cii  (i)i  i^ow  fubordinate  is  fuch  a  confideratlon, 
tvhen  placed  in  competition  with  the  future 
growth  and  profitable  exiftence  of  our  fugar 
iflands,  the  whole  of  whofe  acquirements  center  in 
the  bofom  of  the  mother-country,  enriching  her 
manufaduresj  encouraging  her  fillieries,  uphold- 
ing the  credit  of  her  funds,  fupporting  the  value 
of  her  lands,  and  augmenting,  through  a  thoufand 
channels,  her  commerce,  navigation,  revenues, 
ilrength,  wealth,  and  profperity  ! 

On  the  whole,  it  is  a  confideratlon  of  very  fe- 
rious  importance  that  the  benefits  of  the  prefent 
reftraining  fyftem  are  by  no  means  commenfurate 
to  the  rilk  which  is  incurred  from  it.  Jamaica, 
it  is  true,  in  time  of  fcarcity,  may  find  fome  re- 
fource  within  herfelf,  and  America  has  not  ye£ 
adopted,  and  'J^erhaps  may  not  adopt,  meafures 
of  retaliation ,  but  it  muft  always  be  remembered, 
that  every  one  of  the  Weft  Indian  iflands  is  occa- 
iionally  fubjedh  to  hurricanes,  and  many  of  them 
to  exceflive  droughts,  which,  by  deftroying  all 
the  produds  of  the  earth,  leave  the  wretched 
negroes  no  dependence  but  on  imported  provi- 
sions fupplied  them  by  their  owners.  Antigua 
iias  been  frequently  rendered  by  this  calamity  a 
fcene  of  defolation,  as  it  was  particularly  in  1770, 
and  twice  again,  in  the  years  1773  and  1778. 
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BOOK  Should  the  fame  irrefiftible  vifitation  overtake" 
thefe  unfortunate  countries  hereafter, — as  the 
planters  have  no  veffels  of  their  own,  and  thofe 
of  America  are  denied  admittance  into  their  ports, 
-^how  are  even  the  moft  opulent  amone  them  to 
avert  trom  their  unhappy  labourers  the  miferies 
of  famine,  which  in  a  like  cafe  fwept  off  fuch 
numbers  in  Jamaica?  Concerning  the  permiffion 
that  is  held  out  to  the  planters  to  refort,  in  time 
of  emergency,  to  the  foreign  iflands,  it  is  fo  mani- 
feftly  nugatory,  that  I  choofe  not  to  fpeak  of  it 
in  the  language  which  my  feelings  would  dic- 
tate (k). 

Compared  with  the  danger  thus  impending 
over  the  feeble  and  defencelefs  Africans,  the  incon- 
veniency  which  of  late  has  been  felt  and  com- 
plained  of  in  Great  Britain,  from  the  high  price 
of  Weft  Indian  commodities,  deferves  not  the 
confideration  of  a  moment.  It  is  the  neceffary 
and  unavoidable  confequence  of  our  own  arrange- 
ments. Yet,  perhaps,  it  is  this  circuqiftance 
alone  that  comes  home  to  our  feelings ;  and  to 

this 

(k)  Under  the  prefent  limited  intercourfe  with  America 
(exclufive  of  the  uncertainty  of  being  fupplied  at  all)  the 
Weft  Indians  are  fubjeft  to  three  fets  of  devouring  mono- 
poUfts.  I  ft.  The  Britidi  ftiip-owners,  ad.  Their  agents 
at  the  ports  in  America.  3d.  Their  agents  or  faftors  at  the 
chief  ports  in  the  iflands,  all  of  whom  exaft  an  unnatural 
profit  from  the  planter ;  by  which  means  thofe  moft  eflential 
neceflaries,  ftaves  and  lumber,  have  rifen  in  price  no  lefs  than 
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tills  caufe,  more  than  to  any  other,  I  verily  be- 
lieve, may  be  attributed  the  clamour  which  has 
been  induftrioufly  excited  againfl  the  planters, 
concerning  thsir  fuppofed  ill  ufage  of  their  ne- 
groes. Difcontent  at  the  high  price  of  fugar,  is 
called  fympathy  for  the  wretched,  and  the  mur- 
murs of  avarice  become  the  didates  of  humanity. 
What  inconfiftency  can  be  more  grofs  and  lamen- 
table !  We  accufe  the  planter  of  cruelty  to  his 
ilaves,  and  contemplate,  at  the  fame  time,  with 
approbation  or  indifference,  our  own  commercial 
policy,  under  which  many  thoufands  of  thofe  un- 
happy people  have  already  perilhed,  and  to  which 
(I  grieve  to  add)  many  thoufands  more  will  pro- 
bably  fall  a  facrifice  ! 

37  per  cent,  as  the  following  comparative  table  will  eie- 
monflrate ; 

Prices  if  /iaves,  lumber^  Z^c.  at  Kingfion,  Jamaica,  durino- 
iTbo periods',  the firft from  IJ'JZ  to  1775  (both years  inclujive)  the 
fecondfrom  1788  to  1791. 

1772. 
Firft  Period  :  ^.    i. 

Red  Oak  Staves  pr.r  M.  8  o 
White  Oak  Staves  pcV  M.  ig  10 
Pitcli-pine  Lumber  fer  M .  8  o 
Common  Lumber  per  M,  6  10 
22  Inch  Shingles     fer  M.  2     o 

1788.  1789.  1790.  1791. 

Second  Period;                £.  s.  jT.  s.  £.  s.  £.  s. 

Red  Oak  Staves     per  M.  14  10  14    o  10  10  12     o 

White  Oak  Staves /ler  M.  1 5     o  15     o  11     o  12     o 

Pitch-pine  Lumber /!«;- M.  14     o  12     5  11  10  12     o 

Common  Lumber  per  M.  13     o  10     o  9   10  10     o 

sa  Inch  Shingks  per  M.    •^    o  30  2  15  a  15 


m 


1773' 

^774- 

1775 

£'  - 

£•  s- 

£.s. 

8  0 

8  10 

9     c 

9  10 

10  0 

II   c 

9  0 

9  10 

10  c 

7  10 

8  10 

9  ic 

^  <; 

2  10 

2  i« 
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CHAP.  IV.    OF    BOOK  VL 

Fhis  work  having  (1799)  reached  a  third  edition^ 
it  is  with  infinite  fatisfaaion  the  author  has  an  oppor- 
tunity, in  this  place,  of  prefenting  to  his  readers  the  12th 
article   of  the  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,   and  navi- 
gation between  his  Britannick  Majefty  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  concluded  at  London  the  19th  of  No- 
vember 1794,  and  finally  ratified  by  the  American  Houfe 
of  Reprefentatives  on  the  30th  of  April  1796.     What 
effea  the  author's  arguments  in  the  preceding  chapter 
produced  on  this  occafion,  he  prefumes  ndt  to  fay.    That 
fome  of  the  fafts  which  he  ftated  had  a  very  confiderable 
influence  on  the  minds  of  his  Majefly's  minifters,  he  has 
been  alTured  from  high  authority;   and  indeed  it  were 
injurious  to  the  charader  of  thofe  minifters  to  fuppofe 
that  they  had  not.     The  12th  article  is  expreffed  in  the 
words  following  :  «  XII.  His  Majefty  confents,  that  it 
"  (hall  and  may  be  lawful,  during  the  time  hereinafter* 
*''  limited,  for  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  carry 
"  to  any  of  his  Majefty's  iflands  and  ports  in  the  Weft 
"  Indies  from  the  United  States,  in  their  own  veffds,  not 
''  being  above  the  burthen  offeventy  tons^  any  goods  or  mer- 
«  chandizes,  being  of  the  growth,  manufadure,  or  pro- 
"  duce  of  the  faid  States,  which  it  is  or  may  be  lawful 
«  to  carry  to  the  faid  iflands  or  ports  from  the  faid  States 
«  in  Britifti  veffels ;  and  that  the  faid  American  veflelsfhall 
"  be  fubjea  there  to  no  other  or  higher  tonnage  duties 
"  or  charges  than  (hall  be  payable  by  Britifli  veflels  in 
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^^  the  ports  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  the  cargoes  of 
?*  the  faid  American  veffels  (hall  be  fubje£t  there  to  no 
^'  other  or  higher  duties  or  charges  than  fhall  be  payable 
"  on  the  like  articles  if  imported  there  from  the  faid  States 
^'  in  Britifh  veffels. 

"  And  his  Majefty  alfo  confents,  that  it  fhall  b& 
?'  lawful  for  the  faid  American  citizens  to  purchafe, 
"  load,  and  carry  away  in  their  faid  veffels,  to  fbe  United 
?*  States,  from  the  faid  iflands  and  ports,  all  fuch  articles, 
f  being  of  the  growth,  manufacture,  or  produce  of  the 
"  faid  iflands,  as  may  now  by  law  be  carried  from  thence 
■^^  to  the  faid  States  in  Britifh  veffels,  and  fubjesSI:  only 
"  to  the  fame  duties  and  charges  on  exportation  to  which 
<'  Britifh  veffels  and  their  cargoes  are  or  fhall  be  fubje£fc 
f  in  fimilar  circum (lances. 

"  Provided  always,  that  the  faid  American  veffels  do 
"  carry  and  land  their  cargoes  in  the  United  States  only  | 
*'  it  being  exprefsly  agreed  and  declared,  that,  during  the 
*'  continuance  of  this  article,  the  United  States  will  pro- 
f '  hibit  and  reftrain  the  carrying  any  melaffes,  fugar,  coffee^ 
"  cocoa,  or  cotton,  in  American  veffels,  either  from  his 
*'  Majeily's  iflands  or  from  the  United  States,  to  any  part 
f  of  the  world,  except  the  United  States,  reafonable  fea 
"  {lores  excepted. 

'*  Provided  alfo,  that  it  fhall  and  may  be  lawful,  during 
*'  the  fame  period,  for  Britifh  veffels  to  import  from  the 
"  faid  iflands  into  the  United  States,  and  to  export  from 
*'  the  United  States  to  the  faid  .iflands,  all  articles  what- 
f  ever,  being  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
"  the  faid  iflands,  or  of  the  United  States  refpeClively, 
*«  which  now  may  by  the  laws  of  the  faid  States  be  fo  im- 
*'  ported  and  exported ;  and  that  the  cargoes  of  the  faid 
?'  Britifh  veffels  fhall  be  fubjedl  tq  no  other  or  higher 
"  duties  of  charges,  than  fliall  be  payable  on  the  fame 
f  articles  if  fo  imported  or  exported  in  American  veffels. 

"  It  is  agreed  that  this  article,  and  every  matter  and 
f  thing  therein  contained,  fhall  continue  to  be  in  force 
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"  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  in  which  his  [Ma- 
"  jefty  is  now  engaged  j  and  alfo  for  two  years  from  and 
«  after  the  day  of  the  fignature  of  the  preliminary  or  other 
"  articles  of  peace  by  which  the  fame  may  be  terminated. 

"  And  it  is  further  agreed,  that  at  the  expiration  of  the 
«  faid  term,  the  two  contrading  parties  will  endeavour 
«  further  to  regulate  their  commerce  in  this  refpeft,  ac^ 
«'  cording  to  the  fituation  in  which  his  Majefty  may  then 
"  find  himfelf  with  refpea  to  the  Weft  Indies,  and  with 
"  a  view  to  fuch  arrangements  as  may  beft  conduce  to  the 
f  mutual  advantage  and  extenfion  of  commerce.'* 
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CHAP.      V. 


Charges  brought  againfi  the  'Planters  introduBory  of 
Opnions  and  Do^rines  the  Dejign  of  which  is  to 
prove^  that  the  Settlement  of  the  Briti/Ii  Planta- 
tions was  improvident  and  unwife. — 'Tejlimony  of 
the  InfpeBor -General  on  this  SubjeSi,  and  Ani- 
madverfions  thereon. — Erroneous  Idea  concerning 
a  diJiinSi  Intereji  betzveen  Great  Britain  and  her 
Sugar  IJlands. — T^he  'National  Income  and  the 
Prcfts  of  Individuals  arijing  from  thofe  IJlands 
confidered  feparately. — Opinions  of  Pojilethwaite 
and  Child. — Whether  the  Duties  on  Weft  Indian 
Commodities  imported  fall  on  the  Conjumery  a?id 
in  what  Cafes  ? — Drawbacks  and  Bounties :  Ex- 
planation of  thofe  Terms,  and  their  Origin  and 
Propriety  traced  and  demonjirated. — Of  the  Mo- 
nopoly-compaB -,  its  Nature  and  Origin. — Re- 
friElions  on  the  Colonifts  enumerated;  and  the 
Benefits  refulting  therefrom  to  the  Mother  Country 
pointed  out  and  illuftrated. — Advantages  which 
WGidd  accrue  to  the  Planter,  the  Revenue,  and  the 
Public,  from  permitting  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
IVefi:  Indies  to  refine  their  raw  Sugar  for  the 
Britifli  Confumption. —  Unjufi  Clamours  raifed  in 
Great  Britain  on  any  temporary  Advance  of  the  Weft 
Jrt-dian    Staples. — ProjeB  of  eftabliftiing    Sugar 
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Plantations  in  the  Eaji  Indies  under  the  Pro-^ 
teEtion  of  Government  conftdered.—RemonJfrance 
which  might  he  offered  againji  this  and  other 
MeaJures.-^Condufion, 

ooK  After  fo  copious  a  difplayas  hath  been  given 
of  the  prodigioully  increafed  value  of  thefe  im- 
portant iflands,  during  the  fpace  of  a  century  and 
a  half,  which  have  nearly  elapfed  fince  their  firft 
fettlement,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  the  conduct 
of  Great  Britain  towards  them  (notwithflandino- 
the  proceedings  on  which  I  have  pre  fumed  to 
animadvert  in  the  foregoing  chapter)  has  gene- 
rally been  founded  in  kindnefs  and  liberality  i 
and  that  the  murmurs  and  complaints  which  have 
fometimes  proceeded  from  the  planters,  when 
new  and  heavy  duties  have  been  laid  on  their 
flaples,  have  been  equally  ungrateful  and  unjuft  j 
the  faftidious  peeviflmefs  of  opulent  folly,  and 
furfeited  profperity. 

Charges  to  this  effed  have  indeed  been  fre- 
quently uged  againft  the  planters  of  the  Weft  In- 
dies, with  a  fpirit  of  bitternefs  and  rancour, 
which  inclines  one  to  think,  that  a  fmall  degree, 
of  envy  (excited,  perhaps,  by  the  fplendid  appear- 
ance of  a  few  opulent  individuals  among  them 
refident  in  Great  Britain)  is  blended  in  the  accu- 
fation.  .  They  would  therefore  have  remained 
imnoticed  by  me,  were  they  not,  on  frequent  occa- 
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fions,  Introduftory  of  dodrines  and  opinions  chap, 
as  extraordinary  in  their  nature,  as  dangerous  in  "^• 
their  tendency  j  for,  fupported  as  they  are  by 
perfons  of  ability  and  influence,  they  cannot  fail, 
if  adopted  by  minifters,  and  carried  from  the  na- 
tional councils  into  meafures,  to  widen  our  recent 
wounds,  and  make  a  general  maflacre  of  our 
whole  fyflem  of  colonization. 

Of  thefe  dodrines  and  opinions,  fo  far  as  they 
concern  the  Britifh  plantations  in  the  Weft  In- 
dies, the  following  is  a  fair  abftrad:  and  abridge- 
ment : 

First.  That  the  fugar  iflands  have  been  fet- 
tled by  Britifh  capitals  which  might  have  been 
employed  to  greater  advantage  at  home,  In  carry- 
ing on  and  extending  the  manufadlures,  the 
commerce,  and  agriculture  of  Great  Britain. 

Secondly.  That  the  money  expended  upon 
Weft  Indian  eftates,  is  in  general  far  from 
yielding  a  profitable  return  to  the  nation,  inaf- 
much  as  even  a  good  crop  does  not  leave  the 
owner  fo  much  as  fix  per  cent,  on  his  capital,  after 
payment  of  expences. 

Thirdly.  That  the  duties  on  Weft  Indian 
commodities  fall  altogether  on  the  confumer. 

Fourthly.  That  the  feveral  prohibitory 
laws  which  have  been  made,  tending  to  force  the 
confumption  of  Britilh  Weft    Indian   produce 
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BOOK  ■upon  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  have  veiled 
VI.  in  the  planters  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  Bri-^ 
tifli  ^market,  at  the  coil,  and  to  the  manifell  in- 
jury, of  the  Britiih  confumer,  who  might  other- 
wife  purchafe  fugars,  &c.  from  the  foreign  iflands, 
•  £o  or  30  _^^r  cent,  cheaper  than  in  thofeof  Great 
Britain. 

Fifthly.  That  from  this  great  difparity  of 
price  between  Britifli  and  foreign  fugars,  the 
former  cannot  be  made  an  objedl  of  export  from 
Great  Britain,  by  any  other  means  than  by  granting 
drawbacks  and  bounties  out  of  the  exchequer  y 
the  Britiili  exporter  being  otherwife  unable  to 
ftand  the  competition  of  prices  in  the  foreign 
market: — a  policy,  which  is  pronounced  to  be 
dangerous  and  deftruftive. 

The  inference  which  is  drawn  from  theie  pre- 
mifes  is  plainly  this>  that,  coniidering  the  expence 
of  proteding  them  in  war,  the  fettlement  of  fugar 
plantations  in  the  Weft  Indies  was  im.provident 
and  unwife ;  and  that  their  further  extenfion  and 
improvement  would  not  promote  the  general  in- 
terefts  of  the  Britifli  empire. 

It  is  probable  that  thefe,  and  iimilar  notions 
of  the  fame  tendency,  but  of  more  extenilve  ap- 
plication, were  originally  diffeminated  with  no 
other  view,  than,  by  depreciating  the  value  and 
importance  of  all  colonial  fettlements,  to  recon- 
cile the  nation  to  thofe  raOi  and  inconfiderate 
*  proceedings, 
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|)rQceedings,  which  terminated  in  the  lofs  of 
America.  They  have  had  their  day ;  and,  hke 
other  fpeculations  and  endeavours  as  vain  and 
ineffedlual,  might  have  been  configned,  without 
injury,  to  obhvion.  As,  however,  the  manifefl 
aim  of  fuch  doftrines  is  to  induce  the  legislature 
to  adopt  meafures  that  in  their  confequences  may 
check  and  impede  the  further  progrefs  of  the  co- 
ionifls  in  a  Hne  of  cuUivation,  in  which,  under 
the  exprefs  encouragement  of  government,  they 
have  already  embarked  their  fortunes,  and  ap- 
plied their  faculties,  it  becomes  neceffary,  in  a 
work  of  this  kind,  to  confider  them  with  fome 
degree  of  attention. 

It  m.ight  indeed  be  alledged,  and  with  great 
truth,  that  nobhing  can  more  clearly  expofe  the 
iiakednefs  of  that  doftrine  which  afFeds  to  con- 
fider the  fugar  iflands  as  unprofitable  to  the  na^ 
tion,  than  a  plain  and  fimplq  difplay  of  the  pro^- 
dud:ions  which  they/urnifli,  the  market  which 
they  create  for  our  manufadVures,  and  the  iliip^- 
ping  to  which  they  give  employment.  And  fuch 
a  difplay  hath  already  been  exhibited  in  the  pre^ 
ceding  chapters :  but,  unfortunately,  there  prevail 
many  popular  prejudices  again  ft  the  colonies, 
which  are  difficult  to  remove,  becaufe  they  are 
founded  not  in  reafon  but  felfiOinefs.  Opinions 
thus  entreriched,  are  only  to  be  encountered  by 
M  m  2  recalling 
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BOOK    recalling  to  the  publick  attention,  fuch  eftabllfhed 
^^'       principles  and  fafts  as,  being  built  on  experience, 
neither    fophiflry  can  perplex,  nor  felf-interefl 
elude. 

In  moft  of  the  late  fpeculative  fyftems  that  I 
have  feen,  which  have  treated  of  the  Britifh  co- 
lonies, there  appears  this  great  and  fundamental 
error,  that  their  interefls  in  general  are  confidered 
as  diftind:  from,  and  in  fome  refpefts  oppofed  to, 
the  general  interefls  of  the  empire.  We  fpeak  of 
them  indeed  as  our  colonies,  and  of  their  inhabi- 
tants as  our  fubje(5ts  j  but  in  our  dealings,  we  are 
apt  to  regard  them  with  a  fpirit  of  rivalry  or 
jealoufy,  as  anunconneftedor  hoftile  people,  whofe 
profperity  is  our  detriment,  and  whofe  gain  is  our 
lofs. 

Intimations  to  this  effefb  were,  I  admit, 
promulgated  by  very  able  writers  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, concerning  new  England,  and  fome  other  of 
the  colonies  in  North  Agierica  j  but  none  of 
thofe  writers  ever  confidered  the  plantations  in 
the  Weft  Indies  in  the  fame  point  of  view.  They 
knew  that  the  greateft  benefit  of  colonies,  is  the 
produdion  of  ftaple  commodities  different  from 
thofe  of  the  mother- country ;  an  advantage  almoft 
peculiar  to  fuch  of  our  plantations  as  are  fituated 
in  the  fouthern  latitudes.  This  necefTary  dif- 
tinclion  feems  however  to  have  efcaped  the  no- 
tice 
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tree  even  of  thofc  who  admit  that  the  money 
which  is  veiled  in  the  fugar  iilands,  is  in  fad 
Britifh  property,  and  that  the  profits  and  returns 
arifing  from  it,  center  in  Great  Britain,  and  no 
where  elfe  ;  another  advantage  pecuHar  to  our 
Weft  Indian  fettlements.  Yet  the  truth  un- 
doubtedly is,  that  the  fugar  planters,  generally 
fpeaking,  are  but  fo  many  agents  or  flewards  for 
their  creditors  and  annuita^its  in  the  mother- 
country  ;  or  if,  in  fome  few  inftances,  they  are 
independent  proprietors  themfelves,  it  is  in  Great 
Britain  alone  that  their  incomes  are  expended, 
and  their  fortunes  ultimately  veiled.  The  pro-^ 
duce  of  tlie  fugar  iflands  therefore  ought,  in  all 
reafon,  to  be  confidered  as  Handing  precifely  on 
the  fame  footing  with  the  produce  of  the  mother- 
country.  The  fugar  made  in  them  is  raifed  by 
Britilh  fubjeds,  and  the  fale  of  it  (as  far  as  it  can 
anfwer  any  profitable  purpofe  to  Great  Britain), 
confined  to  the  Britifh  market.  In  the  adual 
confumption  of  the  commodity  within  the  king- 
dom, the  money  which  it  colls  is  only  transferred 
from  the  hand  of  one  inhabitant  into  that  of 
another :  hence,  be  the  price  high  or  low,  the  na« 
tion  at  large  is  not  one  Ihilling  the  richer  nor  the 
poorer  on  that  account.  But,  of  whatever  is 
confumed  at  home,  the  value  is  faved,and  of  what- 
ever is  exported  abroad,  and  paid  for  by  foreigners, 
M  m  3  the 
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BOOK   the  amount  is  fo  much  clear  gain  to  the  king- 

Neither  ought  the  national  profits*  arifing 
from  their  cultivation,  to  be  eftlmated,  in  any 
degree,  by  the  profits  which  are  made  by  the 
feveral  individual  cultivators.  The  income  which 
the  nation  derives  from  her  fugar  plantations,, 
comprehends  the  wJiole  of  thei^  produce.  The 
income  of  the  culti^tors  confifts  only  of  the  very 
fmall  proportion  of  that  produce  which  is  left  to 
them,  after  paying  duties  to  government,  freights 
and  commiffions  to  the  Britiai  merchants,  and 
nhe  ii^ereft  of  their  debts  to  Britini  creditors. 
It  is  indeed  very  poffible  that  a  concern  may  be 
lucrative  to  the  publick,  which  is  ruinous  to  the 
individual.  That  the  nation  has  been  benefited 
in  ten  thoufand  ways  from  her  plantations  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  no  man  of  common  fenfe  or  com- 

(hj  It  is  the  praa-ice  with  fome  writers,  in  treating  of 
foreign  commerce,  to  confider  every  branch  of  it  as  unfa- 
vourable to  the  nation,  in  which  the  imports  are  of  greater 
value  than  the  exports;,  that.is>  they  ftrike  a  balance  on  the 
cuftom-houfe  entries,  and  confider  the  excefs  either  way,  as 
the  meafure  of  the  national  advantages,  or  difadvantages,  of 
fuch  a  trade.  Perhaps  the  application  of  this  rule  to  moft 
^  branches  of  foreign  commerce  (rightly  fo  called)  is  not  im- 

proper;  and  it  will  extend,  I  am  afraid,  in  a  great  dearee,  to 
our  trade  with  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  but  from  what  has  been  faid 
in  the  text,  the  reader  will  perceive  the  grofs  abfurdity  of 
bringing  our  intercourfe  with  the  Weft  Indies  to  the  fame 
llandard  ;  and  that  our  import  fron:,  and  not  export  to  them,  is 
to  be  confidered  as  the  meafure  of  their  value. 

mon 
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mon  candour  ever  denied,  until  the  motives  that 
I  have  already  affigned,  gave  birth  to  a  contrary 
pretence  ;  and  that  many  individual  proprietors 
have,  at  the  fame  time,  TufFered  confiderably  by 
adventuring  therein,  1  am  afraid  it  is  too  notorious 
to  difpute. 

But  the  argument  that  comes  more  imme- 
diately home  to  the  bulk  of  the  community,  is  the 
very  prevalent  idea  which  I  have  before  (lightly 
noticed,  that  all  the  produds  of  the  Britilli  Vv^eft 
Indie^s,  and  more  efpecially  the  great  article  fugar, 
are  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  dearer  than 
thofe  of  the  foreign  plantations.  Againft  this 
circumftance,  (if  it  were  well  founded)  it  might 
feem  fufficient  to  oppofe  the  national  benefit 
arifmg -generally  from  the  whole  fyflem  ;.but  the 
confumer,  mi^dful  of  himfelf  only,  conceives  that 
he  ought  to  have  permiffion  to  purchafe  fugar 
at  the  cheapeft  rate,  wiierever  he  can  procure  it. 
Tl>e  refiner,  whofe  aim  it  is  to  buy  cheap  and 
fell  dear,  claims  the  fame  privilege;  to  which 
indeed  there  would  be  lefs  objedion,  if  he  would 
confent  that  another  part  of  his  fellow-fubjefts, 
the  growers  of  the  Gommodit^^  (liould  enjoy  the 
fame  freedom  from  commercial  reftraint  which 
he  requires  for  himfelf.  Unluckily  however,  the 
fad  itfelf  is  altogether  deftitute  of  foundation. 
The  exiftence  of  fuch  difparity  ^of  price,  inde- 
pendent of  accidental  and  tempofary  fiuduations, 
M  m  4  is 
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B  o^  o  K  Is  neither  true  nor  poffible,  as  Is  demonflrated  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  Britifli  export,  both  of  raw 
and  refined  fugar,  for  the  fupply  of  foreign  mar- 
kets ;  It  being  evident,  that  foreigners  would  not 
refog:  to  our  market  for  the  purchafe  of  a 
commodity,  which  they  might  buy  cheaper  at 
home  CO  :  Nor  do  I  recolledl  when  it  was  other- 
wife. 

(cj  Refpefting  the  French  fugar  iflands,  I  can  fpeak  of  mv 
own  knowledge.  Moft  of  their  largeft  planters  having 
adopted  the  praftice  of  claying,  they  pay  lefs  attention  to  rtie 
rnanufafture  of  good  mufcavado  than  is  given  to  it  in  our 
Iflands.  This  latter  therefore,  being  generally  ot  inferior 
quality,  may  be  fold  proportionally  cheaper  than  ours:  but 
whenever  it  is  of  equal  goodnefs,  the  price  alfo  is  equal,  and 
fometimes  higher.  Of  twelve  famples  of  mufcavado  fugar 
produced  to  me  in  Saint  Domingo,  as  of  the  befl  quality  of 
fucre  hrUt  made  in  that  ifland,  I  could  not  honeftly  pronounce 
that  any  one  was  well  manufaftured ;  and  ]  am  perfuaded  I 
could  have  purchafed  better  fugars  in  Jamaica  at  a  lefs  price 
than  was  afked  for  thofe.  This  was  in  179,,  foon  after  the 
revoh  of  the  flaves,  when  it  might  have  been  fuppofed  that  the 

Tmi:'  ''7  '''''''  ''-'''-''  ^^^"^^  ^-^  --PeHed  fhei 
to  fell  the.r  fugars  more  reafonably  than  they  had  done  for 
feveral  years  before.  In  faft,  the  only  ,a.,.  for  afcertaining 
e  relative  val.e  of  foreign  and  Britifh  Aigar,  is  the  price  of 
each  «  ./..  ../.«/  ,,,,^,, .  ^„fl^^^  ^^  ^^^^.^^^  ^^^  price  always 
referred  to,  ,s  de  price  in  Europe,  after  the  charges  of  freight 

to  th,.  necefTary  diftmftion,  has  probably  given  rife  to  th^ 

ZI.TT  T'  ^'°^^  ""^^^^'  which  has  occafiod 
n.ore  ,|-u.ll  and  groundlefs  complaint  againft  the  Britim 

^Z^Z  "  ^"'  f "  — ^^'--  Whiie  J  amt 
ih^llf.^  T"^^"'  ^'  '"'^''P''  ^«  ''^'  ^«"-  notice  of 
the  d^fparuy  between  the  profits  obtained  on  their  fugar  by 

the 
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wife.  There  was  indeed  a  time  when  England, 
having  no  plantations  of  her  own,  was  compelled 
to  purchafe  of  foreign  nations,  and  at  their  own 
prices,  many  articles  of  prime  neceffity,   for  a 

fupply 

the  Bririfh  and  French  planters  in  Great  Britain  and  France. 
In  a  French  publication  of  charafter,  *  the  author  ftates  the 
whole  year's  import  into  France  on  an  average  at 

130,000  cafks,  valued  at  90  million  of  livres,  equal  to 

^.fter.  3.937»5O0- 
Againft  this  value  he  fets  the  duties  and  im- 
pofts,  viz.  Livres. 

Duties  of  the  weftern  domain  -     -  5,600,000  - 
Ditto  in  the  Weft  Indies     -      -      7,344,000  - 


j^.  245,000 
-  321,300 


Ditto  on  50,000  calks  confum- 1 

ed  or  reOned  in  France         j     4>592,ooo 

Total  of  imports  and  duties,  including  the 
charges  of  Government,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, in  the  iflands         .,         -         -         _ 


} 


566,300 
200,900 

767,200 


According  to  this  ftatement, 
thefe  fugars  are  valued,  pr 
calk,  at     -      -       -       -     _ 

And  the  duties  thereon  efti- " 
mated  at     -      -      -     _     _  J 

Leaves,  clear  of  duties  - 


I 


30 


9l 


24  17    9I  fterling  money. 


Le-t  us  now  look  to  Brjtifh  fugars. 
I  fuppofe  14  cwt.  a  good  average  weight  ^^r  calk  at  fale, 
and  that  2  1.  5  s.  per  cwt.  was  a  high  medium  of  price  in 
Grtat  Britain  (duty,  &c.  included)  for  feveral  years  pre- 
vious to.the  revolt  of  the  flaves  in  St.  Domingo: 

I  compute 
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*  Refleitions  d'un  Vieillard,  &c,  1785, 


fupply  of  which,  thofe  very  nations  now  refort  to 
the  Britifli  market.  "  Before  the  fettlement  of 
our  colonies  (fays  Poftlethwaite)  our  manufac- 
tures were  few,  and  thofe  but  indifferent.     In 

thofe 


I  compute  the  publick  charges,  civil  and  military,   paid  in 

our  iflands  by  grant  of  aflembly,  at  not  lefs  than  200,000 1. 

■per  annum : 
And  that  this  refts  as  a  charge  upon  their  fugars  of  about  two 

fnillings  per  cwt. 
The  amount  of  thefe  colonial  impofts  upon  a  calk  of  14  cwt, 

will  therefore  be  -  -  -         ^.  i     8     o» 

The  Britifli  duties  which  were  formerly  paid  on 

importation  were  12  j.   '^\d.  per  cv^l.  -         8  12     o 


In  all, /)«- caflc     -     -    j^-io 


Then,  fuppofing  the  grofs  value  of  one  calk  of 

i4/i£rcwr.  at  45J.  ;)«-cwt.  to  be     -     -     ^.31   10     o 
Dedu£l  publick  impofts  and  duties  •  10     o     o 


N.  B.  ^I.  Hs.  (the  French  Duties)  is  rather  lefs  than  x^per 

cent,  on  the  value,  and  lol.  the  im.pofts  and  duties  paid 

by  the  Britifli  planters,  is  31  f  per  cent. 

From  the  preceding  calculation  it  appears,  that  out  of  lool, 

value  of  the  French  planter's  fugar,  there  is  left  him,  after 

psyment  of  duties  to  his  government  abroad  and  at  home, 

82I. — But  to  the  Britifli  planter,  out  of  his  fugar,  no  more 

than  681.  5  s. — and  although  the  grofs  apparent  value  of  the 

Britifli  planter's  bogfliead  of  fugar  is  higher  than  that  of  the 

French  planter's  by  rl.  4s.  3d.  yet  he  receives,  after  paying 

the  taxes  upon  it,  lefs  than  the  other  by  3I.  7s.  g,d.— This 

fuperior  advantage  enables  the  French  planters  to  pay  a  higher 

price  for  negroes,  and   to  carry  .on   their  plantations  at  a 

greater  expence  than  the  Englifli — circuni (lances  which  pro- 

tably  make  the  fcale  between  the  planters  of  the  two  nation^ 

nearly  even. 
0 
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^hoCe  days,  we  had  not  only  our  naval  floras,  but 
pur  fhips,  from  our  neighbours.  Germany  fur- 
nifhed  us  v/ith  all  things  made  of  metal,  even  to 
nails.  Wine,  pap.2r,  linens,  and  a  thoufand  other 
things,  came  from  France.  Portugal  fupplied  us 
with  fugar.  All  the  products  of  America  were 
poured  into  us  from  Spain ;  and  the  Venetians 
and  Genoefe  retailed  to  us  the  commodities  of 
the  Eaft  Indies,  at  their  own  price.''*  The  fame 
account  is  confirmed  by  Sir  Jofiah  Child.  "  Por- 
tuguefe  fugar  (fays  this  author)  before  we  had 
plantations  of  our  own,  fold  for  feven  and  eight 
"pounds  fterling  the  quintal  or  cwt. ;"  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  and  well  known  circumftance,  after 
that  the  cultivation  of  indigo  in  Jamaica,  was  fup- 
prelTed  by  an  exorbitant  duty  of  near  j^.  20  the 
hundred  weight,  Great  Britain  was  compelled  to 
pay  to Jier  rivals  and  enemies  £.  200,000  aq,nually 
for  this  commodity,  fo  effential  to  a  great  variety 
of  her  mofl  important  manufadiures.  At  length, 
the  duty  being  repealed,  and  a  bounty,  fome  time 
after,  fubftituted  in  its  place,  the  provinces  of 
peorgia  and  South  Carolina  entered  upon,  and 
•fucceeding  in  the  culture  of  this  valuable  plant, 
fupplied,  at  a  far  cheaper  rate  than  the  French  and 
Spaniards  (receiving  too  our  manufaftures  ii^ 
payment)  not  only  the  Britifh  confumption,  but 
alfo  enabled  Great  Britain  to  export  a  furplus  at 
^n  advanced  price  to  foreign  markets. 

If 
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• 

•  If  thefe  writers  then  were  well  informed,  and 
the  commcjcial  world  has  thought  highly  of  their 
induftry  and  knowledge,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
prove  (though  it  is  eafily  faid,  and  as  eafily  denied) 
that  the  fettlement  of  the  Britilh  fugar  plantations 
was  unwife  or  improvident  s  nor  will  it  be  found 
very  eafy  to  point  out  any  other  channel  in  which 
the  money  which  has  been  expended  in  their 
improvement,  could  have  been  applied  to  greater 
national  benefit.     Againft  advantages  of  fuch 
magnitude  and  permanence  as  I  have  fhewn  to 
refult  from  thofe  colonies,  and  the  various  branches 
of  our  commerce  dependent  thereon,  neither  the* 
lofs  to  individuals  in  the  plantations,  by  impro- 
vident fchemes  in   the  outfet,  or  improper  con- 
duft  in   their  fubfequent  purfuits,  nor  the  tem- 
porary inconvenience   which  is  fometimes  fuf- 
tainedoby  the  purchafers  and  confumers  at,  home, 
from  an  occafional  advance  of  price  in  fome  few 
of  the  colonial  produfts,  outweighs  in  the  fcale 
of  reafon  a  feather  I 

I  SHALL  now  proceed  to  confider  thofe  other 
pofitions  and  doftrines  w^hich  have  been  advanced 
concerning  the  duties  that  are  pstid,  and  the 
drawbacks  that  are  granted  on  the  produdts  of 
the  Britifli  fugar  illands,  and  fliall  afterwards  treat 
fomewhat  largely  of  the  monopoly  compaft,  or 
the  privilege  which  the  planters  of  thofe  iflands 
poffefs,  of  fupplying  exclufively  the  Britifli  con- 

fumption 
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fumption  of  fugar,  and  other  articles.  0  The  fob-   chap. 
J€d:  is  naturally  dry,  and  not  fufceptible  of  orna-        v. 
ment ;  but  its  importance  will  not  be  difputed, 
and  perhaps  there  are  but  few  commercial  regula- 
tions whofe  principles  are  lefs  underflood  than 
thofe  of  the  compad  iaft  mentioned. 

The  points  to  be  conlidered  are  briefly  com- 
prifed  in  the  following  objedions : — It  is  af- 
ferted, 

First,  That  the  duties  which  are  levied  on 
the  produfts  of  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies  imported 
into  Great  Britain,  though  paid  in  the  firft  in- 
fbance  by  the  proprietor  or  importer,  ultimately 
fall  on  the  confumer,  and  on  him  alone  Cd) . 

SECONDLy, 

(d)  The  following  are  corred  tables  of  the  duties  payable 
at  this  time  (1793)  on  the  principal  articles  of  Weft  Indian 
produce,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of 
America  : 

Duties /)flyfl(J/£'K^o«  Importation  into  Great  Britain  of 
the  Produce  of  the  Brlt'J/i  Weft  Indies^  agreealh  to  the  Con- 
folidattd  A^^  moft  of  ivhich  are  drawn  back  upon  Exportation. 


I- 

s. 

d 

€•  s.   d. 

Refined  fugar,  cwt.  4 

18 

8 

Indigo,    mahogany, 

Mufc.  fugar,  -    -  0 

IS 

0 

Nicaragua  wood. 

Rum,/>«-gallon,cuf- 

logwood,  lignura- 

toms  5</.  excife 

vits,  and  fuftick. 

4x,  3  <^.    -     -     0 

4 

8 

free. 

Piemento,  per  lb.     0 

0 

3 

*  Coffee,  per  cwt.  036 
Cocoa, 

■*  Jf  the  Coffee  is  for  home  corfumption^  it  pays  a  further  duty  of 
3/.  1 5  i.  per  cwt.  to  the  cuftoms,  and  (i\d.  per  lb.  to  the  excife. — 
Cocoa  afo,  if  for  home  coufumption.pays  12  s,  (yd.  per  czvt,-^exiife 
6|  d.  per  lb. 


i 

ii 


iii 


M 
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SECONDf^Y,  That  the  praftice  of  allowing 
drawbacks  on  their  re-export,  is  dangerous  and 
deflruftive.  Thirdly^ 


Cocoa,  ditto.  -     -  o 
Ginger,    black     or 

white,  pe)-  cwt.     o 
Cotton,    from    any- 
place  in   Britifn 
bottoms,  free. 


£.  s. 
Gum  Guaiacum,  o  o 
Jalap  -  -  o  o 
Aloes,  per  cwt.  -  6  lO 
Sarfaparilla,/)er  lb.  o  o 
Tamarinds,red,cwt.i     o 


J, 
9 

9 

9 


Impojl  of  the  United    States  upon   West  India 
Produce. 


20 


-   21 


Cents, 

Diftilled  Tpirits,  if  more 
than  ten^«-  cejit.  below- 
proof,  per  gallon  -      - 

If  more  than  five,  and 
not  more  than  ten,  per 
cent,  below 

If  of  proof,  and  not  more 
than  five  per  ce7it.  be- 
low        .  _         _ 

If  above  proof,  but  not 
exceeding  twenty  per 
cent,         -  -         . 

If  of  more  than  twenty, 
and   not  more   than 


22 


25 


CentSi 
forty  per  cent,  above 
proof        -       -       -  30 
If  of  more  than  forty 

per  cent,  above  proof    40 
Brown  fugar 
Melafles        -       -       - 
CoiFee,  per  pound 
Cocoa        _        -       _ 
Piemento    -         -        - 
Indigo         -         -       - 
Cotton         -         -       - 
Tonnage  on  foreign  vef- 
feis  per  ton 


3 

4 

I 

4 
3 


N.  E.  One  hundred  Cents  is  'equal  to  a  Span'ijli  Dollar. 
Not  lefs  than  50  Gals,  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States^ 
***  An  addition  of  ten  per  centum  to  be  made  to  the  feveral 
rates  of  duties  before  fpecified  and  impofed,  excepting  rum, 
which  fliall  be  imported  in  fliips  or  veiTels  not  of  the  United 
States. 

iCr  Brpwn  or  Mufcavado  fugar,  not  of  the  Britifh  plan- 

tatipns,  is  fubjed,  on  its  import^ition  into  Great  Britain,  to  a 
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TfliRDLY,  That  the  monopoly '  of  fupply  chap. 
Veiled  in  the  planters  is  partial,  oppreffive,  and  v.^.,.,,-1^^ 
tinjuft. 

I  SHALL  coniider  thefe  feveral  poiitions  in  the 
order  in  which  1  have  placed  them.  The  invef- 
tigation  of  them  is  necelTary  to  the  completion 
of  my  work,  and,  v^rith  a  few  general  obfervations, 
will  conclude  my  labours. 

If  daily  experience  did  not  evince  that  argu- 
ment has  very  little  effed:  on  the  avarice  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  felfilh  prejudices  of  indivi- 
duals, it  might  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the 
firft  of  thefe  poiitions  (in  the  full  extent  to  which 
it  is  carried)  fhould  ever  be  feriouily  repeated, 
after  the  clear  and  unanfwerable  refutation  which 
has  been  given  to  it,  both  in  parliament  and  from 
the  prefs,  a  thoufand  times ;  and  what  is  more, 
by  fad  experience  in  a  thoufand  inftances !  So 
long,  however,  as  it  continues  to  be  the  language 
of  prejudiced  or  intercfted  men,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  planters  to  give  it  attention ;  and  although 
they  may  have  nothing  new  to  offer  on  a  quef- 
tion  which  has  been  fo  frequently  and  fully  invef- 

tigated. 


duty  of  _^.  I.  7  J.  zd.  and  white  or  clayed  fugar  of  foreign 
growth  to  £,2.  5  J.  6  J.  the  cwt ;  Eaft  Indian  fugar  being 
ranked  among  the  company's  imports  as  nianafaftured  goods, 
P^ys  a^-37>  i6j.  ^d.  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  It  is  al!  white  or 
elayed  fugar. 
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BOOK   tigated,  they  have  no  reafon  on  that  account  ta 
VI-       be  filent ;  mafmuch  as  the  doarine  itfelf  has  not^ 
unfortunately,  the  grace  of  novelty  to  recom- 
mend it. 

The  planters  then  have  affirmed,  and  they 
repeat,  that  there  is  not  an  axiom  in  mathema- 
ticks  more  incontellible  than  this  maxim  in  com- 
merce, i/iat  the  value  of  all  commodities  at  market 
depends  entirely  on  their  -plenty  or  fear  city ,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  demand  or  confumption. — If  the  quantity 
at  market  is  not  equal  to  the  demand,  the  feller 
undoubtedly  can,  and  always  does,  fix  his  own 
price  on  his  goods.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  quantity  at  market  greatly  exceeds  the  vent 
or  demand,  then  it  is  out  of  the  feller's  power  to 
influence  the  price,  for  the  plenty  will  neceflarily 
keep  it  down  in  fpite  of  his  utmoll  endeavours  to 
raife  it. 

The  truth  therefore  undoubtedly  is,  that  in 
the  latter  cafe  the  original  coft  of  the  goods,  and 
all  fubfequent  charges  thereon,  fuch  as  freight, 
warehoufe  rent,  duties  and  taxes  of  all  kinds,  are 
objeftsof  no  concern  to  the  buyer.  The  quan- 
tity, and  the  quantity  alone,  regulates  the  price 
at  market,  and  augments  or  diminiflies  the  pro- 
fits of  the  feller.  If  the  demand  be  great,  and 
the  quantity  fmall,  the  feller  has  fometimes  an 
opportunity  not  only  of  reimburfing  himfelf  the 

original 
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briginal  coft,  and  all  fubfequent  charges  arid 
duties,  but  likewife  of  making  great  profit  be- 
fides.  Reverfe  the  cireuniftances,  and  he  finds 
himfelf  a  confid^rable  lofer.  All  this  is  the  ne- 
cefTary  and  unavoidable  nature  of  commercial 
adventure,  which  is  only  prolperous  as  it  contrives 
to  feed  the  market  properly ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
make  the  fupply  no  more  than  adequate  to  the 
demand :  Thus  the  taxes  on  leather^  foap,  can- 
dles, malt,  beer,  and  fpirits,  by  enhancing  the 
price  to,  may  be  faid  to  fall  on,  the  confumers ; 
for  as  the  manufacturers  have  it  in  their  power, 
fo  they  proportion  the  fupply  to  the  demand, 
and  bring  to  market  no  more  than  fufficient  to 
anfwer  the  confumption,  and  if,  after  all,  they 
cannot  obtain^a  living  profit,  they  ceafe  to  deal 
in  thofe  commodities. 

It  is  the  fame  in  regard  to  tea,  wines,  and  other 
commodities,  the  growth  or  manufafture  of  fo- 
reign nations,  over  wkofe  exports  we  have  no  con- 
trouL  The  merchant  importer  governs  his  im- 
ports by  the  demand  which  he  computes  there 
will  be  at  the  Britiili  market  for  the  commodity ; 
and  ceafes  to  import  fuch  goods  as  he  finds  will 
not  yield  him  a  profit,  afrer  the  duty  and  ail  other 
charges  are  reimburfed. 

But,  in  the  cafe  of  articles  which  the  fituatioa 
and  neceffities  of  the  owner  bring  to  fale,  and  for 
which  no  other  vent  can  be  found,  it  is  impoffible 
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that  any  duties  or  taxes  which  the  commocfity 
may  have  paid  in  its  way  to  market,  can  have  any 
efFed:  on  the  price  ;  for  the  price  arifes  from  the 
demand,  and  the  demand  from  the  buyer's  wants, 
which  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fay  the  laying  any 
duty  can  create,  or  the  not  laying  it  diminifli. — 
Thus,  when  wheat  is  fcarce,  the  price  rifes ;  and 
two  or  three  good  harvefts  make  it  cheap  again, 
without  any  reference  to  the  land-tax  whether  it 
be  3  J.  or  4  s.  and  without  any  regard  to  the 
farmer's  expences.  Nor  will  corn  afterwards 
bear  a  good  price,  until  the  flock  is  leffened  by 
exportation,  or  otherwife,  to  fuch  a  quantity  as 
is  barely  fufiicient  for  home  confumption.  Hops, 
hay,  cyder,  and  a  thoufand  other  commodities, 
are  fubjed  to  the  fame  rule. 

Such  too  is  precifely  the  lituation  of  the  Weft 
Indian  planters :  they  are  compelled  to  fend  their 
goods  to  market,  or  ftarve  j  and  (with  a  few  un- 
profitable exceptions)  there  is  no  market  to  which 
they  are  permitted  to  refort  but  that  of  Great 
Britain.  Their  produce  therefore,  when  brought 
to  fale,  can  obtain  no  other  than  its  natural 
price,  I  mean  that  price  which  a  greater  or  lefs 
fupply  neceflarily  and  naturally  creates.  The 
confumers  of  fugar  neither  care  for,  nor  enquire 
after,  its  original  coft,  or  the  duties  and  charges 
which  it  has  paid  in  its  way  to  market.  The 
importer  however  muft  pay  the  duties  before  he 

can 
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can  bring  his  fugar  to  fale,  for  no  man  will  buy  chap. 
unlefs  the  duty  is  firft  cleared  ;  and  whether  the  v. 
importer  can  compel  the  buyer  to  refund  the 
whole,  or  any  part  of  itj  by  adding  it  to  the 
price  of  the  commodity,  depends  altogether,  as 
I  have  obferved,  on  the  quantity  at  market ;  it 
being  an  abfolute  contradidion  to  affirm  that 
great  plenty  and  a  high  price  on  the  one  hand,  or 
on  the  other,  great  fcarcity  and  a  low  price,  can 
exift  at  one  and  the  lame  time.  That  fugar,  like 
other  commodities,  is  fometimes  bought  up  in 
Great  Britain  by  engroiTers  on  fpeculation,  may 
be  very  poffible ;  but  this  is  a  traffick  in  which  as 
neither  the  planters  in  the  Weft  Indies,  nor  their 
fadors  at  home,  have  any  concern,  fo  neither  are 
they  anfwerable  for  any  confequences  arifmg 
from  it. 

It  is  true  that,  when  providential  calamities 
have  overtaken  the  Weft  Indies,  the  evil  has 
fometimes  been  remotely  felt  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain.  When  it  pleafed  the  Almighty 
to  lay  wafte  the  fugar  iflands  by  a  fucceffion  of 
tremendous  hurricanes,  it  was  reafonable  to  exped 
that  the  reduced  ftate  of  their  exports,  would  en- 
hance their  value  in  Europe.  It  might  then  per- 
haps be  faid  that  the  confumer  of  fugar  reim- 
burfed  in  fome  degree  the  charges  and  expences 
of  its  culture  and  tranfportation,  and  the  duties 
N  n  2  which 
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BOOK  which  had  been  levied  upon  it.  It  was  the  na«* 
tural  and  only  relief  (inadequate  at  the  beft) 
which  the  fugar  planters  could  receive  ;  but  if, 
from  fome  occafional  increafe  of  price  on  fuch 
emergencies,  they  are  made  fubjeft  to  permanent 
burthens,  founded  on  the  vain  and  fallacious  idea 
that,  becaufe  the  confumer  has  replaced  them 
once,  he  will  replace  them  again ;  the  devaftations 
of  the  elements  are  only  the  leffer  evil. 

Admitting  however  that  the  confumer  really 
does,  in  a  great  many  cafes,  pay  the  duty,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  vender  has  it  very  frequently 
in  his  power  to  force  his  own  price  j  who  does 
not  fee,  as  an  inevitable  confequence,  that  a 
decreafe  in  the  confumption  will  foon  bring  the 
price  back  to  its  level  ?  The  produfts  of  the 
WeH  Indies  are  rather  among  the  luxuries  than 
the  neceffaries  of  life,  and  the  great  confumption 
of  fugar  efpecially,  is  with  the  middle  and  lower 
claffes  of  people,  who  can,  and  undoubtedly  will, 
lay  it  afide  when  reafons  of  frugality  require  it. 
If  any  one  doubts  that  this  will  be  the  effed, 
let  him  only  enquire  of  any  country  grocer  as  to 
the  facl,  at  a  time  when  Mufcavado  fugar,  in  con- 
fequence of  the  calamities  that  have  been  ftated, 
and  from  captures  in  war,  rofe  fuddenly  one- 
fourth  in  value  :  he  will  find  that  the  diminution 
in  the  confumption  in  many  parts  of  the  king- 
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dom,  was  in  a  much  greater  relative  proportion  ;  g  ii  a  p, 
— a  more  fatal  fymptom  cannot  attend  any  branch  ,^^j 
of  commerce. 

If  the  arguments  which  have  thus  been  ilated 
are  not  fufficient  in  themfelves  to  juftify  the  re- 
monftrances  which  the  planters  of  the  Wefl; 
Indies  have  thought  it  incumbent  on  them,  from 
time  to  time,  to  urge  againft  the  increafe  of  du- 
ties, there  are  fafts  to  be  adduced,  which  mud 
convince  the  moft  felfifh  and  incredulous. 

The  inftance  of  indigo  has  been  mentioned 
already ;  and  it  cannot  be  repeated  too  often. — • 
The  planters  complained  of  the  duties  on  that 
article,  as  they  have  fince  complained  of  thofe 
on  fugar,  and  they  were  told  then,  as  they  are 
conftantly  told  in  other  cafes,  that  the.  duties  fell 
-ultimately  on  the  confumer.  Government  how- 
ever at  length,  by  abrogating  all  the  duties,  faw, 
and  acknowledged  its  errors  but  the  remedy  was 
applied  too  late ;  for  if  the  duties  had  either  been 
taken  off  in  time,  or  if  the  weight  of  them  had 
fallen  on  the  confumer,  inftead  of  the  planter,  the 
cultivation  of  indigo,  beyond  all  difpute,  had 
never  been  wrefted  out  of  our  hands. 

Cacao,  or  chocolate,  furnilhes  another  in- 
ftance of  the  fatal  efFefts  of  high  duties  on  impor- 
tation. Strange  as  it  may  feem  that  an  article 
which  our  own  colonies  can  raife  in  the  greateft 
plenty  and  perfedion,  fhould  be  fubjedt  to  a 
N  n  3  higher 
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BOOK  higher  proportionate  duty  than  the  foreign  coni» 
^^*  modity  Ua  (the  place  of  which  chocolate  or  coffee 
might  have  fuppHedi)  fuch  however  was  the  cafe 
even  when  the  duties  on  tea  were  nearly  double 
what  they  are  at  prefent !  The  confequence  was, 
that  whether  the  duties  on  cacao  fell  on  the  con- 
fumer  or  the  planter,  the  effed  on  the  latter  was 
precifeiy  the  fame ;  for  if  through  want  of  a  living 
profit,  the  planter  could  not  afford  to  continue 
the  cultivation ;  or  if,  in  exading  a  living  profit, 
he  loft  his  cuftomers,  becaufe  they  could  no  longer 
afford  to  purchafe,  his  fituation  became  equally 
diftreflingj  until  neceffity  compelled  him  to  change 
his  fyftem,  and  apply  his  land  and  labour  to  other 
objefts.  Thus  the  growth  of  cacao,  which  once 
conftituted  the  pride  of  Jamaica,  and  its  prin- 
cipal export,  became  checked  and  fuppreffed  be- 
yond the  power  of  recovery.  I  think  I  have 
ehewhere  obferved,  that  there  is  not  at  this  day 
a  fingle  cacao  plantation,  of  any  extent,  from  one 
end  of  the  ifland  to  the  other. 

The  cultivation  of  ginger  fucceeded  that  of 
cacao,  and  met  with  a  fimilar  fate :  but  perhaps 
the  inftance  of  coffee  will  come  more  immediately 
home  to  the  imagination  of  minifters,  becaufe 
the  proof  which  it  affords  arifes,  not  from  what 
has  been  /q/l  by  impolitick  taxation,  but  from 
what  has  been  gained  by  a  prudent  reduftion  of 
exifting  duties.  In  the  one  cafe,  the  leffon  it 
9  affords 
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affords  is  too  mortifying  to  be  acceptable :  the   chap, 
other  they  will  receive  as  a  compliment  to  their        ^■ 
wifdom.     Having  however  ftated  the  circum- 
ftance  in  a  former  part  of  this  work  (e)^  it  is  unne- 
ceffary  to  enlarge  upon  it  here. 

From  the  whole  of  vv^hat  has  been  obferved 
on  the  queftion  of  duties,  this  conclufion  appears 
to  me  to  be  incontrovertible ;  that  in  nine  cafes 
out  often,  the  duties  which  are  paid  on  the  pro- 
duds  of  the  Britifli  plantations,  fall  chiefly  (either 
immediately  or  eventually)  on  the  colonift  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  who  is  commonly  the  importer,  and 
not  on  the  confumer  in  Great  Britain  ; — and  it  is 
equally  certain  that,  in  the  tenth  cafe,  when  the 
confumer  pays  them,  he  ought  to  pay  them ;  inaf- 
much  as  all  taxes  fhould  injufticeprefs  with  equal 
weight  on  every  member  of  the  community,  in 
proportion  to  his  ability  to  fuftain  them ;  of 
which,  in  the  cafe  of  taxable  commodities,  con- 
fumption  is  the  criterion.  To  this  confideration 
muft  be  added  the  well-known  and  eftablifhed 
axiom,  that  taxes  paid  by  the  publick  at  large 
diftribute  themfelves  fo  equally  on  the  whole,  as 
eventually  to  raife  the  piice  ot  all  other  commo- 
dities ;  each  man  repaying  bimfelf  for  taxes  which 
he  pays  on  other  articles,  by  advancing  the  price 
of  his  own.     Let  the  planters  then  no  longer  be 
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BOOK  contemptuoufly  told  (for  fuch  has  been  the  Ian-- 
^i-       guage  of  then"  adverfanes)  that  they  have  groaned 
zvithout  a  grievance.     I  have  fhewn   that   they 
have  been  driven,  from  time  to  time,  by  duties 
accumulated  on  duties,  from  the  cultivation  of 
one  produdion  to  another  j  and  if  (apprehenfive 
that  the  few  valuable  ftaple  commodities  which 
now  remain  to  them  are  in  danger  of  being  facri-. 
ficed,  as  others  have  been,  to  a  fyftem  of  impo- 
litick  taxation)  they  ftate  their  apprehenfions  to 
minifters,  by  a  recital  of  plain  fads,  and  a  per- 
feverance  in  well  grounded  complaints,  it  feems 
to  me  they  are  equally  ferving  government,  and 
defending  their   own    rights   and   properties. — 
Supplies  muft  neceflarily  be  raifed  j  they  admit 
it ',   but  contend  that  there  is  a  point  at  which 
taxation  on  any  particular  objed  muft  flop,  or  it 
will  not  only  defeat   its  own  purpofe,  but  have 
the  efFed  alfo  of  endangering  all  former  duties 
laid  on  the  fame  objed,  by  totally  deftroying  its 
cultivation  or  manufadure.     The  fubjed  now 
naturally  leads  me  to  the  confideration  of  draw-r 
backs  and  bounties,  on  the  re-export  of  Britifh 
plantation  produds,  the  fecond  head  of  our  pre- 
fent  enquiries  ;  and  as  the  principal  of  thofe  pro- 
duds is  fugar,  I  Ihall  confine  my  remarks  to  that 
article. 

The  term  Drawback,  in  the  lans^uaoe  of 
tiie  Cuftom-houfe,  is  applied  to  the  tax  repaid 
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upon  the  exportation  of  raw  fugar,  and  the  word 
Bounty  to  the  money  which  is  paid  upon  the 
exportation  of  what  is  refined^  and  exported  in 
loaf  unbroken.  The  word  drawback  fufficiently 
expreffes  its  meaning  ;  for  (excepting  the  gain  to 
government  by  intereft,  in  confequence  of  having 
had  a  depofit  of  the  tax  for  fome  time  in  its 
hands,  and  excepting  the  duty  retained  on  th(? 
quantity  wafted  while  the  fugar  continued  in  a 
Britifh  port)  the  original  duty  paid  at  importa- 
tion, is  refunded  on  exportation,  without  dimi- 
nution or  addition.  This  at  prefent  (including 
the  laft  duty  of  2  j.  8  d.  laid  in  1 7  9 1 ,  and  declared 
to  be  temporary)  is  155.  the  hundred  weight. 
But  as  to  the  bounty,  the  cafe  was  once  different. 
To  encourage  the  refining  trade  in  Great  Britain, 
government  gave  an  adual  premium  on  the 
export  of  refined  fugar  in  loaves,  in  addition  to 
the  drawback,  and  the  coUeftive  fums  fo  refunded 
and  paid,  amounting  together  to  26  s.  the  hun- 
dred weight,  obtained  generally  the  name  of 
bounty  ;  a  name  which  is  ftill  retained,  although 
in  faft,  fince  the  laft  duty  was  laid,  the  extra  fum 
which  is  paid  beyond  the  drawback,  is  but  little, 
if  any  thing,  more  than  a  compenfation  for  the 
duty  which  is  paid  on  the  extra  quantity  of  raw 
fugar  expended  in  producing  a  given  quantity  of 
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^ooK    refined,  and  loft  by  pilferage  and  wafte,  between 

'^'-       the-importation  and  day  of  fale,  as  will  prefently 

be  deraonftrated  f/J. 

Having 

ffj  The  ftatute  book  denominates  that  fpecies  of  refined 
fugar  upon  which  what  is  called  t/ie  bounty  is  granted,  "  Sugar 
in  the  loaf  and  whole,  being  nett. "     Upon  the  export  of  this  fort 
of  fugar  the  bounty  was  raifed  by  the  5th  George  III.  c.  45. 
to  14  J.  6^.  and  a  further  bounty  of  lu.  d  d.  was  granted 
by  the  21  George  III.  c.  16.  making  together  26  j.  per  cwt. 
and  fo  it  continues  at  prefent.  The  laft  bounty  of  1 1  j.  dd, 
was  granted  in  confequence  of  an  additional  duty  of  6  j.  per 
cwt.  laid  in  1781,  on  raw  fugar  imported,  when  Lord  North 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  frankly  declared  that 
he  propofed  the  aforefaid  bounty  purpofely  to  remunerate 
the  planters  from  the  import  duty,  which  he  admitted  they 
were  unable  to  bear.     It  is  evident  however,  that  the  duty  is 
permanent  and   certain;  the  relief,  temporary  and   cafualj 
inafmuchas  theexport  of  refined  fugar  is  altogether  occafional^ 
depending  on  the  fluftuating  ftate  of  foreign  markets.  Should 
the  foreign  demand  fail,  on  whom  will  this  additional  duty 
faU  but  on  the  planter?  This  confideration  alone  is  a  good 
reafon  why  the  bounty  fhould  be  more  than  proportionate  to 
the  drawback,     Yet  when  parliament,   in  1791,   by  the  31 
George  III.  c.  15,  laid  a  further  duty  of  2j.  Zd.per  cwt, 
on  raw  fugar  imported  from  the  Britifh  plantations  (appro- 
priating the  fame,  for  the  term  of  four  years,  towards  the  dif. 
charge  of  certain  exchequer  bills)  making  the  import  duty 
15  J.  per  cwt.  in  the  whole,   no  addition  was  made  to  the 
bounty  on  the  export  of  refined  loaf.     All  that  could  be  ob- 
tained was  an  addition  of  31.  4^.  to  the  drawback,  on  what 
the  ftatute  calls  bajlards,  and  ground  or  powdered  fugar ;  and 
alfo  on  refined  loaf  broke  into  pieces,  and  all  fugar  called  candy. 
Upon  the  export  of  thefe  fpecies  of  fugar,  the  drawback  pre- 
vious to  the  3 1  Geo.  III.  flood  at  1 1 ..  8  ^.  only,  while  the 
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Having  thus  explained  what  is  meant  by  the  chap. 
terms  dawback  and  bounty,  in  the  cafe  of  fugar  '^• 
exported,  I  fhall  now  endeavour  to  prove  that 
the  repayment  of  the  duties,  under  either  appel- 
lation, is  not  a  matter  of  favour  to  the  colonift 
or  importer,  but  of  rigourous  juftice,  and  is 
founded  on  a  ftrid  and  confcientious  right  which 
he  poffefles,  and  of  which  he  cannot  be  deprived, 
fo  long  as  a  fenfe  of  moral  duty,  and  a  regard  to 
equal  juftice,  fl^iall  be  found  among  the  principles 
of  a  free  government. 

An  importer  of  merchandize  either  comes  vo- 
luntarily into  our  ports,  to  feek  the  beft  market 

for 

dutypaid  on  raw  fugar  imported  was  l^s.  \d.  and  it  being  but 
juft,  that  the  drawback  Ihould  at  leaft  be  equal  to  the  duty- 
paid,  3  i.  4  </.  was  added  in  that  a£l ;  which,  with  1 1  j.  8  ^. 
makes  li^s,  per  cwt.  the  precife  amount  of  the  import  duties 
paid  fince  that  aft  took  place.  The  minifler  who  moved  the 
additional  duty  of  2  j.  8  ^.  in  1791,  propofed  alfo  at  firft  to 
augment  the  bounty  in  the  ufual  proportion  ;  but  the  fugar 
refiners  remonftrated  againft  the  meafure,  as  being,  they  faid, 
beneficial  only  to  the  planters.  It  is  remarkable  however,  that  in 
the  memorial  which  they  prefenfed  on  that  occafion  to  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  they  furnifh  an  unanfwerable 
argument  in  fiipport  of  an  aftual  bonus  on  the  export  from 
Great  Britain  of  refined  fug^r  ;  for  they  admit  that  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  refined  article  is  now  made  from  mufcavado 
than  was  formerly  produced,  owing,  they  fay,  to  improvements 
made  ly  the  planters  in  the  raw  commodity.  As  thofe  improve- 
ments were  not  efFefted  but  after  many  coftly,  and  fome  fruit- 
lefs,  experiments,  it  feems  no  way  confonant  either  to  juftice 
orreafon  that  the  refiners  alone  ftiould  reap  the  advantages  of 
them,  and  the  planters,  who  fuflained  the  rifk,  fit  dowa 
quietly  under  the  expence. 
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o  o  K  for  the  fale  of  his  goods ;  or  is  compelled  to  enter 
^^'  them,  that  the  nation  may  fecure  to  itfelf  the 
pre-enaption  at  its  own  market.  If  he  comes  vo- 
luntarily, he  is  apprized  of  the  regulations  and 
duties  to  which,  by  the  laws  of  the  port,  he  will 
be  fubje6l ;  he  makes  his  option,  and  if  he  meets 
with  difappointment,  has  no  right  to  complain  s 
much  lefs  to  expedt  a  return  of  the  duties  which 
he  has  paid  on  importation,  in  cafe  he  fhall  after- 
wards find  it  more  to  his  advantage  to  re-fhip  his 
goods,  and  try  another  market.  He  comes  in 
the  fpirit  of  adventure,  and  as  his  profits,  how- 
ever great,  are  wholly  his  own,  if  his  adventure 
proves  fortunate ;  fo  it  is  but  reafbnable  that  he 
liiould  fubmit  patiently  to  his  lofs,  if  lofs  is  the 
confequence  of  his  experiment.  This  conclufion 
is,  I  think,  too  evident  ta  require  farther  illuflrar 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cafe  of  thofe  who  are 
compelled  to  bring  their  goods  to  our  ports  is 
widely  different.  The  fugar  planter,  for  inflance, 
is  not  only  obliged  to  bring  his  fugar  at  all  times 
and  feafons  to  a  market  which  perhaps  is  already 
overloaded  ;  but  to  bring^it  too  in  Britifli  fhips, 
that  the  mother-country  may  have  the  benefit 
arifing  from  the  freight.  On  the  fuppofition  that 
the  whole  may  be  fold  for  home  confumption,  he 
is  furthermore  compelled  to  pay  down  the  duties 
on  the  full  quantity  imported,  before  he  is  per^ 
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mitted  to  fell  any  part.  The  home  confump- 
tion  is  then  fupplied ;  and  a  furplus  remains,  for 
which  a  vent  offers  in  a  foreign  market.  The 
foreign  purchafer,  however,  buys  nothing  for 
which  the  people  of  Great  Britain  choofe  to  pay 
an  equal  price  :  they  have  the  firft  offer,  and  re- 
fufal  of  the  whole.  Under  what  pretence  then 
can  the  Britifli  government,  whofe  language  it  is 
that  all  duties  are,  and  ought  to  be  ultimately 
paid  by  the  confumer,  retain  the  duties  on  fuch 
part  of  the  goods  as  are  not  purchafed  for  the 
home  fupply  ?  The  mother-country  has  already 
received  the  benefit  of  the  freight ;  has  had  a 
preference  in  the  fale  of  the  goods,  and  obtained 
other  mercantile  advantages  from  its  importation  ; 
and  the  owner  has  fufFered  the  inconveniency  of 
advancing  a  large  fum  of  money  for  duties  on 
goods  which  (he  refufes  to  purchafe, — an  incon- 
veniency of  no  fmall  account,  inafmuch  as,  befides 
the  lofs  of  intereft,  fbould  the  goods  perifh  by  fire, 
he  would  lofe  both  his  goods  and  the  dutyCgJ  ; 
— perhaps,  as  an  interefted  man,  I  am  not  com- 

Cg)  Since  this  work  was  firfl:  publilhed,  the  author  has 
had  reafon  to  ipeak/eelrngfy  on  this  point.  In  the  month  of 
December  i793»  no  lefs  than  i,6oo  hogfheads  of  fugar,  lying 
in  the  London  warehoufes,  wereconfumed  by  fire,  on  which 
there  had  been  paid  in  duties  to  government  upwards  of 
J^'.  17,000;  all  this  was  a  lofs  to  the  unfortunate  owners,  ex- 
clufive  of  the  goods.  The  author's  fliare  of  this  lofs  was 
£'  ijaoo. 
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BOOK  petent  to  decide  impartially  on  this  queftion  5 
but  /(?  me,  it  appears  that  a  final  retention  of  the 
duties  here  fpoken  of,  would  be  an  outrageous 
exercife  of  power,  without  a  fliadow  of  right ;  a 
proceeding  in  the  higheft  degree  unjufl,  fraudu- 
lent, and  opprefTive. 

As  the  foreign  market  will  not  bear  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Englifh  duty,  fifteen  fhillings  per 
cwt.  if  the  money  is  not  refunded,  are  taken  from 
the  colonifl,  for  having,  againft  his  will,  and  at 
a  great  expence  of  freightage,  fent  his  fugar  cir- 
cuitoufly  through  Great  Britain.  Such  an  ex- 
tortion for  pafTmg  through  a  market  to  which  he 
does  not  voluntarily  refort,  is  virtually  fixing  a 
forced  price  upon  the  commodity  j  and  to  do 
this,  or  by  force  to  take  the  commodity  from 
him,  without  giving  any  price  for  it,— what  is  it 
but  an  aft  of  the  fame  nature,  differing  only  in  de- 
grees of  violence? — The  plea  of  necefiity  is  not 
applicable  to  the  cafe  i  the  objeft  not  being,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  corn,  a  7iecejfary  but  a  luxury  of 
life ;  and  the  colonifts,  to  whom  it  belongs,  have 
no  (hare  in  the  power  of  regulating,  if  regulations 
are  to  be  made  concerning  it. 

If  it  be  urged  that  foreigners  have  otherwife 
the  advantage  of  fometimes  buying  Britifh  plan- 
tation fugar  on  cheaper  terms  than  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  ii  is  anfwered  that  this  is  a  circum- 
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ftance  for  which  the  planter  is  no  way  refponfible, 
and  in  truth  it  is  in  itfelf  but  Httle  to  be  regarded ; 
fince  whenever  it  happens,  the  national  gain  is  fo 
much  the  greater ;  becaufe  the  kingdom  profits 
much  more  by  the  quantity  purchafed,  and  paid 
for  in  money  by  foreigners,  than  it  would  have 
done,  if  the  fame  quantity  had  been  confumed  at 
home. — Government  has  no  means  in  this  cafe 
of  taxing  the  confumption  of  foreign  nations,  for 
if  the  duty  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  commo- 
dity, the  foreign  demand  is  at  an  end  (h). 

Hitherto, 


5^ 


(h)  Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  an  aft  of  the  Britifli 
legiflature  has  pafled,  intituled,  ''  An  A£l  for  regulating  the 
"  allowance  of  the  drawback,  and  payment  of  the  bounty  on 
"  the  exportation  ofvfugar,  and  for  permitting  the  importation 
"  of  fugar  and  coffee  into  the  Bahama  and  Bermuda  iflands 
"  in  foreign  fliips."  Concerning  the  latter  part  of  the  a<ft,  as 
the  foreign  fugar  and  coffee  are  not  to  be  confumed  in  Great 
Britain,  but  put  en  depot  in  warehoufes  until  re-exported,  the 
planters  of  the  Britifn  Weft  Indies  have  no  right  to  obje£l  to 
its  provifions ;  but  with  regard  to  the  regulations  of  the 
drawback,  &c.  the  cafe  is  widely  different.  By  this  law  it  is 
enafted  that  "  after  the  year  1792,  whenever  the  average  of 
the  prices  of  brown  or  mufcavado  fugar  (to  be  taken  weekly 
upon  oath  before  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  pubiiilied 
in  the  Gazette)  fliall  exceed,  in  the  fix  weeks  which  refpec- 
tively  precede  the  middle  of  February,  June,  and  06^ober, 
the  amount  of  fifty  fhillings/er  cwt.  (exclufive  of  the  duty) 
the  drawback  on  ra%o  fugar  exported  is  immediately  to  ceafe 
for  four  months,  and  the  bounty  on  refined  is  to  ceafe  during 
a  like  term,  but  commencing  after  an  interval  of  one  month." 

Such 
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Hitherto,  I  have  fpoken  of  the  drawback 
on  raw  fugar  only.  I  am  now  to  {hew  that  my 
obfervations  apply  equally  to  that  which  is  refined -^ 
by  proving  that  what  is  called  the  bounty,  is  but 
little  more  than  merely  a  modijfication  of  the 
drawback ;  the  money  allowed  beyond  the  original 
duty  being  an  allowance  not  more  than  adequate 
to  the  lofs  of  weight  in  the  raw  commodity  for 
which  the  full  duties  have  been  paid  by  the  im^ 
porter,  and  the  lofs  of  interefl  thereon,  between 
the  time  of  the  payment  thereof,  and  the  time 
of  the  receipt  of  the  bounty. 

The  proportions  of  refined  fugar  &c.  procured 
by  melting  1 1 2  lbs.  of  raw  fugar,  have  been  af- 

certained 

Such  is  the  outline  of  this  aft,  on  which  what  I  have  already 
faid  in  the  text,  is  perhaps  a  fufficient  comment ;  yet  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  take  fome  notice  of  the  great  argument 
which  was  urged  in  fupport  of  the  meafure  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  •  namely,  that  it  was  formed  on  the  model  of  the 
corn  trade  fyftem.  But  the  corn  trade  laws,  though  defigned 
to  reduce  prices,  are  alfo  contrived  to  encourage  produ^ion. 
They  therefore  check  exportation  when  the  prices  are 
high,  and  give  a  bounty  on  exportation  when  the  prices  are  low.  If 
the  fugar  bill  had  been  formed  on  the  fame  principle,  and  had 
been  meant  to  keep  the  price  of  the  commodity  at  a  fair 
medium  between  the  pubhck  and  the  planter,  it  would  have 
reduced  the  bounty  when  above  the  ftandard,  and  either 
raifed  the  bounty,  or  taken  off  the  home  duty  when  below  it 
in  fuch  proportions  as  to  keep  the  balance  even.  In  its  pre- 
fent  fliape  the  a£t  operates  wholly  againft  the  planters. 
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tertained  by  the  committee  of  London  refiners  as    chap. 
follows ;  viz. 


Refined  fiigar  in  loaves  and  lumps 
Bafl:ard  or  ground  fiigar  -  -  - 
Melaffes  or  treacle  -  -  -  - 
Scum  and  dirt        =     ^     .     -     ^ 


ibs. 
28  i-^ 

4-20- 
c 

112  lbs. 


The  bounty  and  drawback  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  this  calculation,  will  fiiand  as  follows  j  viz. 

I.   s.     d. 
On  loaf  fugar  -  lbs.  56  4^  -  at  26  J.  —  13  ■ — I 
bafliards       -      22  ^- at  15  j.  —    2iii 


Duty  paid 


16 
15 


DifTerence   -  —    i 


So  that  the  apparent  lofs  to  the  revenue  arifing 
from  th^  bounty  is  one  fhilUng  the  cwt.  and  no 
more.  But  as  every  hogfhead  of  fugar  lofes  con- 
fiderably  in  weight,  after  the  duty  is  paid,  and 
before  it  is  either  exported  or  worked  up,  and  as 
by  the  prefent  ftrid  regulations  refpeding  tare, 
the  duty  is  frequently  paid  for  more  fugar  than 
the  cafks  really  contain,  it  is  but  a  moderate  cal- 

Vol.  IL  O  o  culation      <, 
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BOOK   culation  to  fay  that  every  bogfliead  (taking  gooj 
VI-       fugars  and  bad  together)  lofes  56   lbs.  which  at 
15  s.  per  cwt..  the  import  duty,  makes  7^.  6d.  per 
hogQiead  lofs  to  the  planter,  and  a  clear  and  cer- 
tain gain  to  the  revenue,  let  the  fugar  be  dif- 
pofed  of  as  it  may.     Thus  therefore  is  govern- 
ment reimburfed  for  a  confiderable  part  of  what 
^  it  appears  to  lofe  by  the  bounty,  and  the  interell 
which  it  gains  by  a  depofit  of  the  whole  duties 
on  importation,  makes  up  the  remainder.     The 
average   annual  import  of   raw  fugar   is  about 
160,000  hogfheads  of  12  cwt.  nett :  now  fuppof- 
ing  every  ounce  of  this  was  to  be  exported,  and 
receive  :^he  drawback  of  15  j.  per  cwt.  yet  from 
the  difference  of  weight  alone  in  the  fame  fugar,, 
occafioned  by  an  unavoidable  wafte,  government 
would  have  received   in  duties,  from  this  fmgle 
article,  between  50  and  £.  60,000  per  annum  more 
than  it  refunds  in  drawbacks  and  bounties  on  the 
fame  commodity. 

The  above  is  a  plain  ftatement  of  facls  con- 
cerning the  drawbacks  and  bounties  allowed  by 
government  on  the  export  of  fugar  from  Great 
Britain.— Of  the  fyftem  at  large,  or  general  prac- 
tice  of  allowing  the  duties  on  the  home  con^ 
fumption,  to  be  drawn  back  on  the  export  of 
goods  to  foreign  markets,  enough  has  been  fliid 
by  other  writers.—If  it  be  true,  as  it  is  generally 
allowed  to  be,  that  Great  Britain  by  this  means 
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^ftabllflies  between  her  plantations  and  foreign 
countries,  an  advantageous  carrying  trade,  the 
profits  of  which  center  in  herfelf,  fhe  has  no  juft 
reafon  to  repine  at  the  encouragement  which  is 
thus  given  to  foreigners  to  refort  to  her  markets. 
It  is  paying  money  with  one  hand,  to  receive  it 
back,  in  a  different  fhape  perhaps,  but  in  more 
than  a  tenfold  proportion,  with  the  other ;  and  no 
confiderate  ftatefman  will  eafily  be  perfuaded  to 
think  fuch  a  fyftem  improvident  and  preju- 
dicial (i). 
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(i)  Thus,  in  a  traft  by  William  Penn,  intituled  "  The 
Benefit  of  Plantations  or  Colonies,"  that  celebrated  legiflator 
exprefles  himfelf  in  the  following  terms : 

''  I  deny  the  vulgar  opinion  againft  plantations,  that  they 
*'  weaken  England;  they  have  manifeitly  enriched,  and  io 
*'  ftrengthened  her,  which  I  briefly  evidence  thus :  Firft, 
*'  thofe  that  go  into  a  foreign  plantation,  their  induftry  there, 
*'  is  worth  more  than  if  they  flayed  at  home,  the  produ6l  of 
"  their  labour  being  in  commodities  of  a  fuperior  nature  to 
*'  thofe  of  this  country  :  for  inftance,  what  is  an  improved 
*'  acre  in  Jamaica  or  Barbadoes  worth  to  an  improved  acre  in 
"  England  ?  We  know  it  is  three  times  the  value,  and  the 
"  produft  of  it  comes  for  England,  and  is  ufually  paid  for  in 
"  Englifli  growth  and  manufa£ture.  Nay,  Virginia  fnews, 
•'  that  an  ordinary  induftry  in  one  man  produces  three  thou- 
*'  fand  pounds  weight  of  tobacco,  and  twenty  barrels  of  corn 
*'  yearly  :  he  feeds  him-felf,  and  brings  as  much  of  the 
*•  commodity  into  England  befides,  as  being  returned  in  the 
*'  growth  and  workmanfhip  of  this  country,  is  much  more 
**  than  he  could  have  fpent  here :  Let  it  aifo  be  remembered, 
*'  that  the  three  thoufand  weight  of  tobacco  briugs  in  two 
O  o  a  "  thoufand 
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BOOK       I  AM  now  brought  to  the  third  ground  of  oB- 

^J^  jeftion  i  comprehending  a  fubjea  of  wider  extent 

and  more  important  confideration,  than  either  of 

thofe  which  I  have  difcuffed  in  this  chapter ;  and 

.  on 

"  thoufand  two-pences  by  way  of  cuftom  to  the  ting,  which 
"  makes  twenty-five  pounds;:  an  extraordinary  profit.  Se- 
"  coiid  ly,  mere  being  produced  and  imported  than  ive  catifpend  Jiere^ 
"  ive  export  It  to  other  countries  in  Europe,  luJiich  brings  in  rHoney^ 
"  or  the  growth  of  thofe  countries,  ivhick  is  the  fame  thing-,  and  this 
"  is  the  advantage  of  the  EngtiJJi  ?ner chants  and fe amen.'* 

To  the  fame  purport  writes  Dodor  Charles  Davenaiit,who,. 
if  I  mhlake  not,  held  the  very  fame  employment  of  Infpeaor 
of  the  exports  and  imports  which  is  now  exercifed  with  fuch 
fuperior  abiHty  by  Mr.  Irving.     "  By  whatever  the  returns 
(meaning  the  returns  from  our  own  plantations)  are  worth 
(faid  Dr.  Davenant)  beyond  the  goods  exported  thither,  the 
nation  is,  by  fa  much,  a  gainer.     There  is  a  limited   ftock  of 
our  own  produft  to  carry  out,   beyond  which  there  is  no 
paffing.    As  for  example,  there  is  fuch  a  quantity  of  woollen 
manufaaure,  lead,  tin,  &c.  which,  over  and  above  our  own 
confumption,  we  can  export  abroad ;  and  there  is  likewife 
a  limited  quantity  of  thefe  goods  which  foreign  confumption 
xvill  not  exceed.     Now,  if  our  expenditure  of  foreign  mate- 
rials be  above  this,  and  more  than  our  own  produa  will 
fetch,  for  the  overplus  we  fliould  be  forced  to  go  to  market 
with  money,  which  would  quickly  drain  us,  if  we  did  not 
help  ourfel  ves  other  ways,  which  are,  by  exchanging  our  planta- 
tlon  gmdsfor  their  materials,"  Ike.  In  anotlier  place,  Davenant 
frates  the  imports  from  all  the  plantations  at  the  Revolution 
at  ,^.950,000 /«-  annum,  "whereof  (faith  he)  ^.350,000 
being  confumed  at  home,  is  about  equal  lo  our  exports  thi- 
ther, and  the  remainder,  -oiz.  ^.600,000  heing  re-exported,  is  the 
national  gain  by  that  trade.'* 

To  the  foregoing  authorities  might  likewife  be  added  thofe 
of  the  honert  and  intelligent  Jofhua  Gee,  and  the  learned  and' 
accurate  Doaor  John  Campbell;  but  perhaps,  to  a  common 
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on  which,  prejudice,  felf-intereft,  ignorance,  and 
mifinformation,  have  jointly  contributed  to  throw 
a  veil  of  obfcurity ;  I  mean  the  privilege  which  is 
veiled  in  the  planters  of  the  Britifli  Weft  Indies, 
of  fupplying  the  Britilh  market  with  their  chief 
ftaple  commodities,  in  exclufion  of  foreigners ; 
the  high  duties  on  foreign  fugars,  and  fome  other 
produfts  of  the  Weft  Indies,  operating  (as  they 
were  meant  to  do)  fo  as  to  prohibit  their  impor- 
tation. 

The  leading  principle  of  colonization  in  all 
the  maritime  ftates  of  Europe,  Great  Britain 
among  the  reft,  was,  as  I  have  elfewhere  obferved, 
commercial  monopoly. — The  word  monopoly,  in  this 
cafe,  admitted  a  very  extenfive  interpretation.  It 
comprehended  the  monopoly  of  fupply,  the  mo- 
nopoly 

wnderftanding,  the  conelufion  is  too  dear  and  felf-evident 
to  require  illuftration  or  authority  ;  namely,  that  the  export 
from  Great  Britain  to  foreign  markets  of  her  colonial  produ^s^  is 
juji  as  beneficial  to  the  Britijh  trade  as  the  export  of  com,  or  any 
other  produdion  of  the  mother- count) y^  and  equally  encreafes  the 
balance  of  trade  in  her  favour.  I  {hall 'therefore  only  obferve 
further,  that  the  export  of  fugar  alone  from  this  kingdom  for 
the  fupply  of  the  foreign  European  markets  during  the  years 
J790an<i  1791,  was  277,656  cwt.  of  raw,  and  278,391  cwt. 
of  refined,  which,  ?t  the  rate  of  45^^  per  cwt.  for  the  raw,  and 
of  90 J.  per  cwt,  for  the  refined,  added/.  1,600,000  fterling 
%o  the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  the  mother-country,  and 
enabled  her  to  pay  more  than  one-half  the  fum  which  is 
annually  drawn  out  of  the  kingdom  for  the  intereft  or  divi= 
4ends  of  money  lodged  by  foreigners  in  the  Britiai  funds, 
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BOOK   nopoly  of  colonial  produce,  and  the  monopoly 
^'-       of  maiiufafture.     By  the  firft,  the  colonifts  were 
prohibited  from  reforting  to  foreign  markets  for 
the  fupply  of  their  wants ;  by  the  fecond,  they- 
were  compelled  to  bring  their  chief  ftaple  com- 
modities to  the  mother-country  alone;  and  by 
the  third,  to  bring  them  to  her  in  a  raw  or  unma- 
nufactured  ftate,  that  her   own    manufadurers 
might  fecure  to  themfelves  all  the  advantages 
arifmg  from  their  further  improvement.     This 
latter  principle  was  carried  fo  far  in  the  colonial 
fyftem  of  Great  Britain,  as  to  induce  the  late  earl; 
of  Chatham  to  declare  in  parliament,  tliat  the 
.BritiJIi   colonijis  in  America  had  no  right  to  manu-. 
faBure  even  a  nail  for  a  horfe-JIwe.- 

As  a  compenfation  for  thefe  reflriftions  and 
prohibitions  on  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  to 
favour  the  navigation,  revenues,  manufadlures, 
and  inhabitants  of  the  mother-country,  the  co- 
lonifts became  poffeffed  of  certain  commercial- 
advantages  j  among  others,  of  the  privilege  before- 
mentioned — the  fubjed  of  our  prefent  difcuffioa 
—that  of  an  excluiive  accefs  to  the  Britifh  market 
for  the  fale  of  their  produce.  Thus  the  benefits 
were  reciprocal ;  and  each  country.  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies,  became  a  permanent  ftaple,  or 
mart,  for  the  produds  and  trade  of  the  other. 

Such  was  the  arrangement,  or  double  mono- 
poly, which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  Great  Britain, 
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m  the  plenitude  of  her  imperial  capacity,  thought  chap. 
fit  to  eftabUQi.  It  Was  the  bafis  of  her  commer- 
cial intercourfe  with  her  trans-atlantick  planta- 
tions, and  [he  terms  it  herfelf  a  fyftem  of  "  corre- 
fpondence  and  kindnefs  (kjr  Whether  it  was 
an  arrangement  founded  in  wifiiom  and  found 
policy,  it  is  now  too  late  to  enquire.  It  has 
exifted,  it  has  been  confirmed,  it  has  been  ad- 
mired, it  h^s  been  imitated ;  and  the  colonifts 
have  embarked  their  fortunes  upon  the  faith  of 
it.  All  therefore  that  remains,  is  to  point  out 
the  value  and  importance  of  the  colonial  contri- 
bution. It  is  prefumed  that  nothing  more  than 
this,  is  necefiary  to  demonftrate  that,  if  there  is 
any  fecurity  in  the  national  faith,  folemnly  pledged 
and  repeatedly  ratified,  the  fyflem  is  become  a 
fixed  and  permanent  £ompad ;  which  cannot  now 
be  violated  by  either  party,  without  the  fuUeft 
compenfation  to  the  other,  but  on  principles 
which,  if  admitted,  may  ferve  to  juflify  a  depar- 
ture from  the  ordinary  rules  of  juflice  on  any 
occalion. 

First  then,  as  to  the  monopoly  exercifed  by 
Great  Britain  of  fupplying  their  wants  :— The 
colonifls  are  prohibited  from  purchafmg  of  fo- 
reigners, not  only  thofe  articles  which  Great  Bri- 
tain can  fupply  from  her  own  refources,  but  alfo 


(i)  Preamble  to  the  15  C.  II.  Ch.  7, 
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BOOK   many  which  fhe  is  herfelf  obliged  to  purdiafa 
^J^    from  foreigners.     Thus  a  double  voyage  is  ran- 
dered  neceffary,  that  Great  Britain  may  benefit 
by  the  freightage  ;  the  expence  of  which,  and  all 
.      other  profits,  being  added  to  the  coll  of  the  goods, 
the  extra  price  which  the  colonifts  pay  is  clearly 
fo  much  profit  to  her,  and  lofs  to  them.     The 
commodities,  which  the  Britilh  colonies  in  the 
Weft  Indies  might  purchafe  on  cheaper  terms 
than  at  the  Britifh  market,  are  various.     Eaft 
Indian  Goods,  including  tea,  might  at  all  times 
have  been  obtained  from  Holland,  and  of  late 
may  be  bought  very  reafonably  in  America  {/), 
Germany  would  fupply  the  coarfer  linens,  an 
article  of  vaft  confumption  in  negro  clothing,  and 
France  would  furnifh  foap  and  candles,  filk  ma- 
Dufaftures  of  all  kinds,  cambricks,  wines,  and  a 
thoufand  other  articles  of  lefs  importance.  From 
the  United  States  of  America  alfo  might  be  ob- 
tained bar  and  pig-iron,  falted  beef  and  pork, 
faked  and  pickled  fifh,  train  and  fpermaceti  oil, 
and  feme  few  manufadures,  as  beaver  hats,  and 
fpermaceti  candles,  &c.  (mj.     All  thefe  are  arti- 

(0  The  Tea  imported  by  the  Americans  in  i7gi,direaiy 
from  China,  was  2,601,852  Ibs.—Prices  in  Philadelphia 
33  per  cent,  lower  than  in  London,  the  drawback  deduced. 
^  Cm)  The  export  of  falted  beef  and  pork  from  the  United 
States  of  America  in  1791  was  66,coo  barrels.  Tlie  medium 
price  of  tke  pork  was  37s.  fterling  the  barrel;  of  the 
beef  2Ss. 
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eies  of  vaft  confumption,  and  are  now  fupplied  chap, 

exclufively  by  Great  Britain  and  her  dependen- 

cies  to  an  immenfe  amount,  and  in  Britifh  veffels 

only ;  and  fo  rigidly  have  the  laws  of  navigation 

been  enforced  by  the  mother-country,  that  not 

only  the  convenience  and  neceffities  of  the  colonies 

have  given  way  to  them,  but  a  dreadful  facrifice 

has  even  been  made  to  the  fyftem,  of  the  lives  of 

15,000  of  their  miferable  negroes,  as  the  reader 

has  elfewhere  been  informed  I 

On  the  fame  principle,  to  increafe  the  fhipping 
and  naval  power  of  the  mother-country,  the 
colonifts  are  not  permitted,  even  in  time  of  war, 
to  avail  themfelves  of  the  cheapnefs  and  fecurity 
of  neutral  bottoms,  in  fending  their  produce  to 
the  Britifli-market,  By  this  fecond  monopoly. 
Great  Britain  has  ffccured  to  herfelf  a  preference 
of  the  whole  world  in  the  fale  of  their  ftaple  com- 
jnodities,  and  is  thus  rendered  independent  of 
thole  nations  from  whom  Ihe  was  formerly  fup- 
plied, (as  the  Portuguefe  for  inftance,  who  had 
the  original  monopoly  of  fugar)  and  over  whofe 
exports  (he  has  no  controul.  That  this  is  an 
advantage  of  no  fmall  account,  appears  from  the 
following  circumftance  recorded  by  the  author 
of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  "  About 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century  (fays  that 
writer)  the  pitch  and  tar  company  of  Sweden 
endeavoured  to  raife  the  price  of  their  common 
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BOOK  dities  to  Great  Britain,  by  prohibiting  their  ex- 
^^'  portation,  except  in  their  own  (hips,  at  their  own 
price,  and  in  fuch  quantities  as  they  thought 
proper.  It  is  furely  unneceffary  to  obferve,  that 
no  fuch  felliih  policy  can  at  any  time  be  difplayed 
by  the  fubordinate  and  dependent  governments 
of  the  colonies. 

But  the  circumllance  that  prefles  with  the 
greateft  weight  on  the  Britifli  planters  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  is  that  branch  of  the  monopoly,  which, 
referving  for  the  manufadurers  in  Great  Britain, 
all  fuch  improvements  as  the  colonial  produce  is 
capable  of  receiving  beyond  its  raw  ftate,  or  firft 
ilage  of  manufacture,  prohibits  the  colonifts  from 
refining  their  great  ftaple  commodity  (fugar)  for 
exportation.  This  is  effected  by  the  heavy  duty 
of  ^^.4.  18  s.  8  d.  the  cwt.  on  all  refined  or  loaf 
fugar  imported,  while  raw  or  mufcavado  pays  only 
1 5  j-.  The  difference  operates  (as  it  was  intended) 
as  a  complete  prohibition.  "  To  prohibit  a  great 
body  of  people  (fays  the  author  before  quoted)  (n) 
from  making  all  they  can  of  every  part  of  their 
own  produce,  or  from  employing  their  ftock  anci 
induftry  in  the  way  that  they  judge  inoft  advan- 
tageous to  themfelves,  is  a  manifefi;  violation  of 
the  mofh  facred  rights  of  mankind.'*  To  this 
violation  however  the  Wefl  Indian  planters  have 


(a)  Wealth  of  Nations. 
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hitherto  fubmitted  without  a  murmur,  confidering 
it  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  compadl,  or  re^ 
ciprocal  monopoly. 

The  great  hardihip  on  the  planters  in  this 
cafe  is,  that  the  lofs  to  them  by  the  prohibition, 
is  far  more  than  proportionate  to  the  gain  acquired 
by  Great  Britain.  As  this  circumilance  is  not 
fully  underftood,  the  fubjed  not  having,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  difcuffed  in  any  of  the  publica- 
tions that  have  treated  of  colonial  commerce,  I 
fhall  point  out  a  few  of  the  many  advantages  of 
which  the  planters  are  deprived  by  this  reftric* 
tion. 

The  firft  advantage  would  be  an  entire  faving 
of  the  lofs  which  is  now  fullained  in  the  quantity 
of  raw  fugar,  between  the  time  of  fhipping  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  and  the  day  of  fale  in  Great  Britain, 
ariling  chiefly  from  unavoidable  wafte  at  fea  by 
drainage.  To  afcertain  this  lofs  with  all  poffible 
exadnefs,  I  have  compared  in  a  great  many  in* 
itances,  the  invoice  weights  taken  at  the  time  of 
ihipping,  with  the  fale  weights  of  the  fame  goods 
in  the  merchants'  books  in  London ,  and  I  will 
venture  to  fix  the  lofs,  on  the  average  of  good 
and  bad  fugar,  at  one-eighth  part :  in  other  words, 
a  hogfhead  of  fugar  weighing  nett  i6  cwt.  when 
Ihipped  in  Jamaica,  fhall,  when  fold  in  London, 
be  found  to  weigh  14  cwt.  only.  The  difference 
therefore  is  a  dead  lo(s  both  to  the  pubHck  and 
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the  planter.  The  former  lofe  the  ufe  of  two  hun-. 
dred  pounds  weight  of  fugar,  and  the  latter,  is 
deprived  of  its  value,  which,  at  40  j.  per  cwt.  may- 
be flated  at  l,^.  6  s.  per  hogOiead,  the  mer- 
chant's charges  dedudled. 

But  this  circumfhance  requires  further  illullra- 
tion.  The  quantity  of  raw  or  mufcavado  fugar 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  on  an  average  of  four 
years,  (1787  to  1790,  both  inclufive)  was  fome- 
what  more  than  140,000  hogfheads  of  14  cwt, 
at  the  King's  beam.  The  drainage  at  fea  amounted 
therefore  to  2  80,000  cwt.  being  in  value  ^{.560,000 
fterling.— Such  is  the  lofs  to  the  publick ;  and 
kt  it  be  remembered,  that  this  lofs  is  not  merely 
contingent  or  poffible,  but  plain,  pojfitive,  and 
certain ;  it  being  as  undeniably  true,  that  280,000 
cwt.  or  14,000  ton,  of  fugar  was  funk  into  the 
fea,  in  the  tranfportation  of  140,000  hogfheads 
of  the  raw  commodity,  as  that  this  number  was 
imported  into  Great  Britain  ;  and  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  every  ounce  of  it  would  have  been 
faved,  if  the  planters  had  been  permitted  to 
refine  the  commodity  in  the  colonies.  The 
confequent  lofs  to  the  revenue  is  eafily  calcu- 
lated. 

Concerning  the  planter  however,  other  cir- 
cumftances  are  to  be  taken  into  the  account ;  for 
m  this  cafe  he  has  a  right  to  reckon  not  only  on 
ivhat  he  pofitively  loft  in  the  firft  inftance,  but 
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alfo,  on  what  he  might  probably  have  gained  chap. 
under  a  different  fyftem  of  regulations.  I  have  '^• 
ftated  his  adual  lofs  (the  merchant's  charges  de- 
duced) at  ^.3.  6  s.  per  hogfliead;  but  another 
and  a  very  confiderable  lofs,  is  the  melafles,  of 
which  1 1 2  lbs.  of  raw  fugar  yield  in  the  London 
refinery  28I  lbs.;  I  will  fay  28  lbs.  only.  On 
this  proportion,  a  hogfhead  of  raw  fugar  at  the 
ftiipping  weight  (16  cvvt.)  would,  if  refined  in  the 
colonies,  yield  the  planter  448  lbs.  being  equal. 
to  64  gallons.  This,  valued  at  9  d.  flerling  per 
gallon,  gives  £.2..  8  j.  It  will  be  faid  perhaps  that 
the  Britifh  refiner  includes  the  value  of  the  me- 
lafles produced  in  the  refinery,  in  the  eftimate  of 
his  profits,  and  is  thereby  enabled  to  give  a  larp-er 
price  for  raw  fugar  to  the  planter,  who  thus  re- 
ceives payment  for  the  article  faid  to  be  lofi:. 
It  mud  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  fugar- 
planter  in  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies  is  his  own  dif- 
tillerj  and  having  the  neceffary  buildings,  ftills, 
Sec.  already  provided,  would  convert  this  melaffes 
into  rum,  without  any  additional  expence ;  and 
by  this  means  add  to  its  value  fomewhat  more 
than  one -third.  This  additional  value  therefore 
would  be  clear  profit.  Thus,  allowing  64  gallons 
of  melalTes  to  produce  only  40  gallons  of  rum  of 
the  Jamaica  proof,  thefe,  at  is.  lod.  flerling  the 
gallon,  would  yield  £.  ^.  13  j.  4  J.:  from  which 
the  original  melafles  being  deduded,  there  will 
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remain  /.  i.  5  j.  4^.  vvHich  may  therefore  Bd 
eftimated  as  the  lofs  now  fuftained  by  the  planter 
in  the  article  of  melaffes,  on  every  hogfhead  of 
mufcavado  fugar  fliipped  to  Great  Britain,  ex- 
clufive  of  the  lofs  in  the  raw  material  before 
Hated. 

To  the  foregoing  might  perhaps  be  added  the 
faving  of  freight,  on  the  difference  between  the 
weight  of  raw  and  refined  fugar;  but  I  will  reckon 
nothing  on  this  account,  becaufe  I  am  of  opinion 
that  any  given  quantity  of  refined  fugar  made  into 
loaves,  though  lefs  in  weight,  will  neverthelefs 
occupy  more  fpace  than  the  full  quantity  of  raw 
fugar  from  which  it  is  made.  It  is  therefore  reafon- 
able  to  fuppofe,  that  the  price  of  freight  would  be 
advanced  in  proportion ;  a  circumftance  which 
ought  to  obviate  all  manner  of  objection  to  the 
fyftem,  from  the  owners  of  fl:iips  employed  in 
its  tranfportation. 

But  the  great  and  decifive  advantage  that 
would  accrue  to  the  planter  from  refining  his  own 
fugar  in  the  colonies,  arifes  from  the  circumllance 
that  his  capital,  or  flock,  is  already  provided  to 
his  hands ;  without  which  the  favings  that  have 
been  ftated  would  avail  him  but  little.  I  mean, 
not  only  that  he  poffeffes  the  raw  material,  but 
alfo,  that  the  buildings  and  apparatus  of  all  kinds 
which  are  requifite  for  the  manufadure  of  muf- 
cavado fugar,  are,  with  a  very  fmall  addition,  all 

that 
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tiiat  are  wanted  for  the  bufmefs  of  refining  (o). 
The  necelTary  additions  on  each  plantation  would 
confiil  chiefly  of  a  drying-houfe,  provided  with 
ftoves  for  baking  the  loaves,  and  an  annual  fup- 
ply  of  earthern  veffels  or  nrioulds  in  which  the 
loaves  are  formed  i  with  the  further  provifion  of 
negro  labourers  to  be  employed  folely  in  the 
branch  of  the  manufadure.  The  whole  muft  be 
proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  property.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  afcertain  fome  rule  for 
judging  of  this  with  as  much  precifion  as  the 
fubjea  will  admit,  and,  without  perplexing  the 
reader  with  a  variety  of  dry  calculations,  will  ob- 
ferve  generally,  that  an  allowance  of  forty  mil- 
lings fterling  for  each  hogfhead  of  mufcavado 
fugar,  I  find  t6  be  abundantly  liberal.  This  fum 
therefore  I  fhall  dedud  from  the  difference  of 
price  at  the  Britifli  market  between  raw  and  re- 
fined fugar,  which  otherwife  would  be  fo  much 
clear  profit  to  the  planter.     The  Englifh  refiner 

(oj  The  planters  of  Jamaica  frequently  refine  fuaar  for  do- 
meftick  life,  and  I  have  feen  it  done  in  as  great'perfeanon 
as  in  London.  In  St.  Domingo  a  procefs  has  been  difcovered 
of  refining  mufcavado  with  the  juice  of  limes  and  lemons 
A  refiner  from  thence  of  the  name  of  Millet  came  to  Ja- 
maica in  1790,  and  introduced  this  praftice  with  great  fuc- 
cefs.  I  faw  myfelf  refined  fugar  made  by  him  at  Hyde  Hall 
plantation  in  Trelawny,  with  no  other  material  than  the 
juice  of  limes  and  Seville  oranges,  which  for  tranfparency 
and  elegance  furpaffed  the  finefi  treble  refined  produced  by 
the  Lomdon  refiners, 

not 
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BOOK  riot  having  the  fame  advantages,  has  to  dedii^ 
^^'  the  intereft  of  a  much  larger  proportionate  capital 
and  far  greater  expences  in  conducing  the  manu* 
fafture.  Now  112  lbs.  of  raw  fugar  fold  in 
London  may  be  reckoned,  when  the  prices  are 
favourable,  to  yield  the  planter  clear  of  all 
charges  ;^%  i.  13/.  The  fame  quantity  refined^ 
would  yield  of  loaves  and  baflards  to  the  value 
of  ;^.  2.  IS.  5^.  exclufive  of  the  melafles.  The: 
difference  is  8  j.  5  d.  per  hundred  weight,  or 
£.5.  1 7  J.  10  d.  the  hogfliead  of  14  cwt.  De- 
duct from  this  the  extra  expence  of  refining  in 
the  colony  (40  s,  per  hogfhead)  there  remain^ 
£.2'  i^j  s.  10  d.  which  being  added  to  the  former 
fums,  it  will  be  found  that  the  whole  lofs  fuf^ 
tained  by  the  planter  for  the  fake  of  the  Britifli 
refinery,  is  not  lefs  than  ^.8.  ^  s,  id.  flerling 
on  every  hogHiead  of  his  fugar  of  i  6  cwt.  which 
he  fends  to  the  Englilh  market,  amounting  on 
140,000  hogfheads  to  the  prodigious  fum  of 
£.1,184,166.  13  J-.  4  J.  flerling  money!  Per- 
haps the  circumfiance  may  come  more  immedi- 
ately home  to  the  reader,  by  {hewing  how  this 
lofs  affeds  an  individual.  For  in  fiance,  the 
average  returns  of  Mr.  Beckford's  plantations  are, 
if  I  miftake  not,  about  two  thoufand  hogfheads 
of  fugar  annually.  He  fuftains  therefore  a  lofs 
of  ;^.  16,916.    1 3  J,   ^d.  per  annum,   that  the 
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Britiili  refiners  niay  get  about  one-third  of  the 
money  ! 

It  is  however  to  be  remembered,  that  the  pre- 
ceding calculations  are  founded  on  the  fuppofition 
that  leave  was  granted  to  import  refined  fugar 
into  Great  Britain,  from  the  Britifh  colonies,  at 
the  duties  which  are  now  paid  on  raw  or  muf- 
cavado.  I  am  apprized  that  the  revenue  would, 
in  that  cafe,  fuRain  a  lofs  proportionate  to  the 
diminution,  in  the  quantity  of  fugar  imported, 
unlefs  it  was  (as  undoubtedly  it  would  be)  made 
up  by  an  adequate  increafe  of  the  duties  on  the 
improved  commodity.  Witli  every  allowance 
however  on  this  account  (as  v/ell  as  for  an  increafed 
rate  of  freight)  the  planter's  profits  would  be  fuf- 
ficiently  great;  and,  in  truth,  refined  fugar  im- 
ported from  the  colonies,  would  afford  to  bear  a 
much  heavier  duty  than  merely  fuch  a  rateable 
contribution  ;  fo  that  the  revenue  would  not  be 
injured,  but  greatly  improved,  by  its  importation, 
while  the  publick  at  large  would  obtain  fugar  in 
its  beft  flate  much  cheaper  than  they  obtain  it 
atprefent/j)^. 

Thus 
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(p)  It  IS  not  my  bufinefs  to  feek  out  refources  for  increaf- 
ing  the  publick  revenue,  but  as  a  matter  of  curiofity,  I  beg 
leave  to  fubjoin  the  following  fafts :  The  quantity  of  raw 
or  mufcavado  fugar  imported  from  the  Britifh  plantations 
into  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1787,  was  1,926,121  cwt.  and 
the  grofs  duty  paid  thereon  was  ^.  1,187,774.  12  /.  8^,    If 
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Thus  have  I  lliewn  the  magnitude  of  the  price 
at  which  the  BritiOi  colonifts  in  the  Weft  Indies 
have  purchaied,  for  a  century  paft,  themonopoly 
of  the  Britifli  market  for  their  chief  ftaple  com- 
modities, 

this  fugar  had  been  ke;-t  to  be  refined  in  the  plantations,  it 
would  have  been  one- eighth  mere  in  quantity-;  that  pro- 
portion having  been  loft  at  Tea  by  drainage.  '  This  would 
have  made  a,  1 66,8 86.  cwr.  which  according  to  the  compu- 
tation of  the  London  refiners,  would  have  yielded  1,083.443 
cwt  of  loaf,  and  425,638  cwt.  of  bafWs  (excluding  frac- 
tions.) Now  fuppofing  the  duty  on  loaf  fugar  had  been  only 
\os  per  cwt.  more  thaa  the  prefent  duty  on  raufcavado 
(which  it  would  have  well  afforded)  and  the  baflard  fugar 
to  have  continued  ziic^sptr  cwt.  the  Britifh  revenue  in  that 
cafe  would  have  received  as  follows  :  (both  the  publick  and 
the  planter  being  at  the  iame  time  benefited  in  a  high  degree) 
viz, 

£.       s.    J. 
On  1=083,443  cwt,  of  loaf    -     at  25^ 

perc^.t.      .     .  ,^,^^,^3    ,^  _ 

425,658  cwL  of  l^rards,  at  15J 
/^"'■<^^'^t 319.228   10  — 


Dud«  which  might  have  been  levied 
Duties  actually  paid  in  1787    -     - 

Difference  in  favour  of  the  revenue   - 


15673,532     5  — 
1,187,774  12    8 

■    4855737  r2>    4 

Such  is  the  facrifice  which  is  made  by  the  planters  of  the 
Weft  Indies,  and  the  publick  of  Great  Britain,  in  fupporting 
the  private  interefts  of  that  ufelefs  intermediate  body  of  peo- 
pie,  the  fugar  refiners  in  England  :  who,  whenever  the  cafuaU 
ties  of  war,  or  providential  calamities,  have  ovenaken  the 
Weft  Indies,  and  tliereby  created  a  temporary  advance  in  the 
price  of  raw  fugar,  have  been  the  £rfl  to  raife  a  clamour 

againll 
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'lliodities.  It  is  monopoly  -for  monopoly ;  an 
arrangement  not  framed  by  the  colonies,  but  by 
the  mother-country  herfelf,  who  has  fuifered  it 
to  grow  facred  by  time,  has  recognized  it  by  a 
multitude  of  laws,  and  enforced  it  by  ftrider  ties 
«nd  recent  provifions.     Well,  therefore,  did  a 
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.«gainft  the  monopoly  of  fupply  enjoyed  by  the  planters, 
themfelves  at  the  fame  time  pofTeJing  the  monopoly  which  I 
have  defcribed  !  It  may  not  be  ufelefs  to  add,  that  thofe  peo- 
ple are,  in  a  proportion  unimown  in  any  other  branch  of  trade, 
foreigners;  who  live  in  the  moft  frugal  way  in  Eno-land 
(about  one  thoufand  in  the  whole)  and  retire  with  their 
lavings  to  their  own  country.  There  are  few  operations 
more  fimple,  or  which  require  a  lefs  expenfive  apparatus,  than 
that  of  refining  fugan  Can  it  then  be  juft  or  reafonable  to 
facrifice  to  a  marjufadiure,  thus  fubordinate  in  its  natnfe  and 
•limited  in  its  extent,  the  efTcntial  interefts  of  65,000  Britifh 
fubjefts  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  half  a  million  of  m.or.ey, 
which  is  now  annually  loft  to  Great  Britain,  that  this  manu- 
faaure  may  be  fupported  ?  It  is  remarkable  that  the  fame 
obfervation  occurred  to  Davenant,  who  wrote  foon  after  the  re- 
volution  in  1688.  Speakingoftheimpropriety  of  laying  heavy 
'duties  on  the  produce  of  the  Britifti  Weft  Indies,  he  proceeds 
nx\  tbefe  words:  "  And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take 
notice  particularly,  of  the  high  impofition  laid  upon  refined 
fugars  imported  hither,  upon  a  wrong  notion  of  advancing 
our  manufactures,  whereas  in  truth  it  only  turns  to  the  ac- 
count of  about  fifty  families  (for  the  refiners  of  England  are 
no  more)  and  is  greatly  prejudicial,  and  a  bar  to  the  induftrv 
of  at  leaft  14,000  perfons,  which  aje  about  the  number  of 
thofe  who  inhabit  our  iflauds  producing  fugar."  (Davenant 
Difcourfe  3,  on  the  Plantation  TraJe.J  WJiat  would  this  author 
~have  faid,  had  he  known  the  faft  which  I  have  ftate4 
above }  P  p  z 
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BOOK  great  ftateiman  (q)  obferve,  "  that  it  was  a  conv 
^^-  pad  more  folemn  than  any  that  an  ad  of  parli- 
ament could  create;"  and  when  fpeculative  men 
aiTert,  and  interefted  men  complain,  that  a  corn- 
pad  thus  founded  and  fupported  is  at  this  time 
not  fufHciently  favourable  to  Great  Britain  3  the 
anfwer  is  obvious  :  If  Great  Britain  regrets  its 
operation  and  wiflies  to  diffolve  it,  let  her  firft 
make  compenfation  to  the  colonifts  for  all  that 
they  have  undertaken,  and  the  facrifice  they  have 
made,  under  it ;  and  next,  wlien  Hie  releafes  her- 
felf  from  ail  future  obligation  to  obferve  it,  let 
the  releafe  be  reciprocal ;  extending  equally  to 
one  party  and  the  other.  This  done,  the  colo- 
nics will  have  no  caufe  to  accufe  her  of  injuftice, 
— but  this  not  done,  they  will  affert  that  fhe  has 
violated  her  faith  with  them ;  that  her  condud 
is  oppreffive  and  fraudulent ;  and  her  ftatutes 
fnares  to  the  unwary. 

In  themcan  time,  it  is  impoffible  not  toconfider 
as  exceedingly  partial  and  unjuft,  thofe  clamours 
and  attempts  by  which,  on  any  temporary  ad- 
vance in  the  prices  of  Weft  Indian  produds,  the 
publick  difcontent  is  pointed  towards  the  inhabi- 
tants of  our  fugar  iflands.  They  are  partial,  in- 
afmuch  as  their  authors  confider  the  burthens  and 
wants  of  the  confumers  on  one  fide,  without  ad- 


(tj)  Mr.  Fox. 
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vertino;  to  the  burthens  and  diflreffes  of  the  colo- 
nifts  on  the  other.  They  are  unjuft,  as  their 
manifefl  aim  is  to  extend  to  rivals  and  foreigners, 
whofe  trade  is  not  fubjeft  to  be  controuled  by 
Britifn  laws,  thofe  advantages  which  have  been 
purchafed  by,  and  ftand  exclufively  pledged  to, 
the  Britidi  Weft  Indies,  whole  trade  is  ftiil  to  be 
left  bound  by  our  regulations. — At  this  jundure 
■indeed,  now  that  the  largenefs  of  the  exportation 
has  demonftrated,  that  no  foreig-Q  colonies  in  the 
Weft  Indies  can  fupply  us  with  fugar,  cheaper 
than  our  own,  another  projedt,  of  more  fatal  and 
extenfive  mifchief,  is  reforted  to;  and  the  na- 
tional attention  is  awakened  by  the  hopes  of  a 
¥aft  and  profitable  fugar  culture,  under  the  fof- 
tering  proteflion  of  government,  in  the  boundlels 
regions  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Thofe  plantations 
which  have  hitherto  proved  more  than  adequate 
to  our  wants ;  which  from  proximity  and  intular 
iituation,  are  eafily  defended  ;  which  enrich  our 
manufaflurers,  encourage  our  fidieries,  and  re- 
turn all  their  acquirements  into  the'bofom  of  their 
alienated  parent,  are  it  feems  to  be  negleded, 
and  the  national  encouragem.ent  diverted  to  dif- 
tant  independent  countries,  whofe  inliabitants 
purchafe  but  few  of  our  commodities,  and  con- 
fume  none  of  our  fi(h,  but  take  bullion  inftead 
of  them  ;  who  rather  fend  manufactures  to  our 
fnarkets,  than  receive  them  from  us ;  and  wlioffe 
P  p  3  exports 
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BOOK   exports  may  be  checked  and  controuled  by  a 
^'t-       thoufand  accidents  which,  at-  this  diftance,  can 
neither  be  obviated  nor  forefeen.     In  fhort,   by 
recommending  the  iettlement  of  fugar  planta- 
tions beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  this  pro- 
Jed  maintains  that  it  is  wife  to  remove  encourage- 
ment from   proximate  and  dependent  colonies, 
to  countries  which,  being  placed   beyond    the 
reach  of  civil  regulations  from  hence,  can  be  go- 
verned only  by  the  l\vord,  and  which,  at  no  very 
rem.ote  period,  may  regain  their  independence;— 
when  however  it  will  be  too  late  to  refort  back 
to  our  ruined  and  deferted  colonies  in  the  Weft. 
Indies ! 

If  the  reader  imagines  that  the  intention  of 

this  fcheme  is  to  open  a  fugar  trade  with  the  Eaft 

Indies,  to  Britilli  fubjeds  without  diftindiou,  it 

is  necelTary  he  (houkl  be  informed  that  nothing 

is  farther  from  the  thoughts  of  its  advocates  and 

prom.oters.  Their  aim  is  to  transfer  the  monopoly 

-of  the  Weft  Indies,  to   the  monopolifts  of  the 

■.Eaft  i  being  well  apprized  that  a  great  importa- 

,  tion  of  fugar,  for  a  few  years,  from  India,  would 

-efFeclually  flop  the  cultivation  of  this  article  in 

the  Britifh  colonies,  after  which  the  market  would 

-be  their  own ;  and  the  fupply,  as  in  the  cafe  of 

all  other  articles  oi foreign  growth,  be  encreafed  or 

diminifiied,  as  the  intereft  of  the  importer,  not  of 

the  publick,  (hould  regulate  and  dired. 

2  For 


W  E  S  T    I  N  D  I  E  S.  0$ 

For  myfelf,  I  am  unwiiling  to  believe  that  the  c  h  a  p, 
Britiih  government  has  at  any  time  meditated 
intentional  injury  towards  the  fugar  iflands  ;  and 
therefore  cannot  be  perfuaded  that  fuch  a  projeft 
will  ever  receive  the  fanftion  and  fupport  of  ad- 
miniftration.  The  planters  howevefj  judgmg  of 
the  future  by  the  paft,  have  abundant  caufe  for 
anxiety  and  alarm  ;  and  if  it  were  permitted  to 
an  uncourtly  Well  Indian  to  expoftulate,  freely 
and.  exphcitly,  with  the  king's  minii'lers  on  the 
treatment  which  thofe  colonies  have  experienced 
from  the  mother-country,  during  the  laft  twenty 
years,  and  on  the  danger  to  be  dreaded  from  in- 
novation, he  might  difplay  a  ftatement  .of  fafts, 
' — unpiealant  indeed  to  hear, — but  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  controvert  or  elude.  Such  a  perfon 
might,  without  any  deviation  from  truth,  prefent 
them  with  a  detail  not  unlike  the  following  (rj  : 

"  It  is  well  known  (he  might  fay)  that  the 
fufferings  of  thole  colonies  which  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  France  were  very  great  i  and  that  at 
the  conclufion  of  the  war,  fuch  of  the  planters  as 
furvived  the  vexations  of  the  enemy,  and  were 
not  adlually  bankrupts  in  their  fortunes,  as  a 
great  many  were,  were  reduced  to  embarralTments 
nearly  approaching  to  it.     For  the  honour  of  the 
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(r)   See  The  Cafe  of  iJie  Sugar  Coioniss,  from  whence  this 
^etuil  is  copied  almoi^  verbatim. 
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Britiili  name  it  ought  to  be  recorded,  that  no 
fooner  was  an  iiland  taken  from  under  the  Britlfh 
proteftion,  than  the  property  of  its  inhabitants 
was  treated,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  as  the 
property  of  natural-born  enemies.  Your  veffels 
of  war  cruized  upon  them,  and  made  prize  of 
our  effefts,  wherever  they  were  to  be  found. 
Even  neutral  flags  afforded  no  proteflion  againft 
your  depredations ;  until  the  higlieft  authorities 
in  the  law  had  pronounced  fuch  conduft  to  be 
illegal  i  and  parliament  interfered  to  facilitate  the 
paffage  of  the  produdis  of  Grenada,  which  having 
furrendered  at  difcretion,  were  ftill  expofed  to 
capture.  Even  the  hurricane,  that  moft  awful 
vifitation  of ,  Providence,  which  ufually  arreils 
the  vengeance  of  men,  and  by  exciting  fofter 
affedions,  difpofes  them  to  ads  of  fraternity, 
loft  its  ufual  effed  of  procuring  a  pafiage  even 
for  the  neceffaries  of  life  ^  and  thofe  whom  the 
ftorm  had  fpared,  your  rapacity  would  have 
ftarved. 

The  war  ccafed,  and  with  it  the  dominion 
of  France  over  all  the  iflands  (Tobago  excepted, 
which  was  ceded  to  her  in  perpetuity) ;  but  our 
raiferies  ftill  furvived  ;^  for  the  treaty  of  1782 
which  gave  peace  and  independence  to  North 
America,  only  transferred  hoftilities  to  the  fugar 
colonies ;  as  they  have  never  ceafed  from  that 
time  to  the  prefent,  to  be  haraffed  with  vexa- 
tions 
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tioiis  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  iirft  meafure 
by  which  they  were  annoyed,  arofe  in  the  poHcy 
of  the  Hate.  It  was  thought  neceffary  to  dif- 
folve  their  connexion  with  the  continent  of 
North  America.  The  confequence  of  which  was, 
that  Jamaica,  being  deprived  of  its  produce  of 
negro  provifi^ns  by  a  feries  of  tempefts  and  un- 
favourable feafons,  loft  fifteeri  thoufand  of  her 
flaves  by  famine.  And  yet  you  talk  of  humanity 
as  if  it  zvere  a  national  virtue  \ 

"  What  lince  has  been  the  difpofition  of 
Great  Britain  towards  us,  may  be  learnt  from  the 
popular  converfation  at  this  day  5  from  the 
conduft  of  large  bodies  affociated  for  the  abolition 
of  the  flave-trade,  and  ultimately  of  flavery  itfelf; 
from  the  eftablifhments  projefted  and  in  execu- 
tion, on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  with  vievv^s  declaredly 
hoftile  to  our  interefts ;  from  the  numbers  of  in- 
flammatory paragraphs  and  calumnious  pam- 
phlets that  daily  iffue  from  the  prefs  to  prejudice 
the  Weft  Indian  planters  in  the  pubHck  opinion ; 
from  the  indefatigable  circulation  of  addreffes, 
exhorting  the  people  to  the  difufe  of  Weft  Indian 
fugarj  and  laftly,  from  various  propofals  with 
refped:  to  the  reduftion  of  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity. In  fo  many  fhapes  does  this  Ipirit  ma- 
nifeft  itfelf,  as  to  give  juft  grounds  to  conclude, 
that  fomething  like  a  decided  purpofe  is  enter- 
tained for  the  total  ruin  of  the  fugar  colonies,  and 

that 
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BOOK   that  the  vexations  we  have  hitherto  experienced 
VI-       are  only  preliminaries  to  the  fyftem  which  is  to  be 
confummated  by  the  grand  meafure  of  railing  up 
rivals  to  our  monopoly  in  your  eftablilhments  m 
the  eaft. 

"  It  has  been  imputed  as  a  reproach  to  the 
Jugar  colonies,  that  they  are  expeiffive,  and  that 
they  engage  you  i$i  war.  Never  were  the  Weft 
Indian  colonies  the  caufe  of  war^  but  whenever 
the  two  nations  of  France  and  England  are  en- 
gaged in  any  quarrel,  from  whatever  caufe  it  may 
anfe,  thither  they  repair  to  decide  their  differ- 
ences. They  are  made  the  theatre  of  war ;  they 
are  the  vicT:ims,  but  never  the  origin  of  the  con- 
tell.  The  inhabitants  of  the  French  and  Englifli 
iHands  live  in  an  habitual  intercourfe  of  good 
offices,  and  would  wifn  for  eternal  peace ;  and 
they  have  reafon  for  it,  for  what  are  they  to  gair\ 
by  war  } 

''  When  therefore  we  reiled  upon  the  various 
means  which  have  been  employed  to  prejudice 
the  Weft  Indian  planters,  we  find  ourfelves  totally 
♦^t  a  lofs  to  conjeAure  what  it  is  that  could  excite 
fo  much  acrimony  againft  us ;  as  there  exifts  none, 
of  thofe  caufes,  which  ufually  prevoke  the  envy 
of  men,  and  exafperate  their  m.alignity.  The 
Weft  Indians  are  not  remarkable  (with  very  few 
exceptions)  either  for  their  gigantick  opulence,  or 
an  oftentatious  difplay  of  it.  They  do  not  emerge.  ° 

rapidly 
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rapidly  from  poverty  and  infignificance  into  con- 
fpicuous  notice.  Such  of  them  as  polTefs  for- 
tunes of  diftinguiflied  magnitude,  as  fome  gen- 
tlemen of  Jamaica  are  happy  enough  to  do,  are 
not  the  creation  of  a  day.  Their  names  are  to 
he  found  in  the  earliefl  records  of  the  ifiand,  and 
their  adventures  were  coeval  v/ith  the  firfl:  efta- 
biilhment  of  the  colony,  and  of  courfe  their  pro- 
perties, fuch  as  we  now  find  them,  are  the  fruits 
of  the  toil  of  fucceffive  generations.  Many  there 
are  indeed  who  have  competencies  that  enable 
them  to  live,  with  oeconoray,  in  this  country  3  but 
the  great  mafs  of  planters  are  men  of  oppreiTed 
fortunes,  configned  by  debt  to  unremitting 
drudgery  in  the  colonies,  with  a  hope,  which  eter- 
nally mocks  their,  grafp,  of  happier  days,  and  a 
releafe  from  their  embarraffments.  Such  times  as 
^we  have  lately  feen,  if  fuffered  to  continue, 
might  poffibly  have  given  efFed  to  their  exertions, 
and  have  lifted  them  out  of  their  diftreffes.  But 
it  feems  that  poverty  is  confidered  as  the  legiti- 
mate heritage  of  every  Weft  Indian  planter. 
They  may  encounter  lofs,  and  ftruggle  with  ad- 
verfity ;  but  never  are  they  to  profit  of  contin- 
gencies that  may  enable  them  to  repair  the  difr 
afters  of  adverfe  fortune,  to  which  they  are  pecu-. 
liarly  fubjeded  by  their  pofition. 

"  If  the  minifter  means  the  ruin  of  the  Weft 
Indian  colonies,  he  may  effed  it  by  promoting  the 
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extenfive  cultivation  of  thefugar-cane  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  with  a  view  to  the  fupply  of  any  part  of 
the  European  market;  and  we  have  only  equity 
to  oppofe  to  power,  for  we  cannot  repel  injury. 
Murmurs  would  be  unavailing,  and  our  refent- 
ments  impotent ;  but  it  would  be  a  bafe  defertion 
of  interefl,  to  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  intimidated 
into  a  voluntary  furrender  of  right.  We  proteft 
therefore  againft  any  innovation,  and  adhere  to 
the  fyftem  of  double  monopoly  :  there  we  are  at 
anchor ;  and  if  there  is  no  fecurity  any  where 
againft  the  florms  and  affliftions  of  Provi- 
dence, fo  neither  is  there  againft  the  injuftice 
of  men  ;  but  we  lliall  at  leaft  have  the  confdlation 
of  not  fulFering  the  reproaches  of  our  own  bo- 
foms,  or  of  leaving  accufers  in  our  pofterity  !" 

To  fuch  a  remonftrance  as  the  foregoing,  re- 
fpedfully  but  firmly  delivered,  it  is  difficult  to  fay, 
what  reply  could  be  given.  If,  however,  it  is 
not  the  wifli  or  intention  of  government  to  vi- 
olate the  national  faith  with  the  colonies,  by  de- 
priving them  of  their  monopoly,  their  apprehen- 
fions  on  that  head  may  be  eafily  rpmoypd.  In 
this  important  bufmefs  fatisfaftion  beir^g  given, 
to  the  reft,  if  candour  were  to  diftate  an  anfwer, 
althoughmuch  muft  be  admitted,  much  too  might 
be  faid,  and  honeftly  faid,  to  foften  and  conciliate. 
It  may  be  urged  that,  however  harfli  and  unkind 
the  condud  of  the   mother-country  has  occ^- 

fionally 
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i'.onally  been  thought,  the  colonies  ought  not  to  c  ha  p. 
forget  that  they  are  indebted  to  her  for  all  that  v. 
they  poflefs  ;  their  birth  and  origin,  laws,  govern- 
ment, religion  and  liberty ;  deriving  from  her 
parental  folicitude  and  powerful  protedlion,  every 
circumfhance  that  renders  them  profperous  in 
themfelves,  and  enviable  to  others.  If,  during 
the  fatal  and  deftrudlive  war  which  terminated  in 
the  difmemberment  of  the  empire,  they  had 
their  fhare — perhaps  more  than  their  fhare — of 
the  general  calamity,  they  will  not  forget  that  all 
of  them  that  had  fuffered  by  capture  (Tobago 
excepted)  were  reftored  by  the  peace  to  the  blef- 
lings  of  a  Britifli  confiitution  and  government. 
Perhaps,  iince  that  time,  a  more  liberal  policy,  a 
more  generous^  freedom,  might  in  fome  points 
have  been  v/ifhed  and  expeded  j  but  it  fliould 
be  remembered,  that  they  enjoy,  and  have  long 
enjoyed,  as  a  compenfation  for  commercial  re- 
ftraint,  the  privilege  of  the  Britifli  market,  and 
the  benefit  of  the  Britifli  capital.  They  poffefs 
too,  every  charaderiftick  mark  of  a  free  people  in 
their  internal  concerns.  They  are  taxed  folely  by 
their  own  reprefentatives,  and  have  not  only  the 
image,  but  the  fubftance  alfo,  of  an  Englifh  con- 
ftitution.  This  whole  ftate  of  commercial  fervi- 
tiide  and  civil  liberty  (as  a  great  writer  fs)  hath 
well  obferved)  taken  together,  though  certainly 

fsj  Mr.  Burke. 

not 
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not  perfea  freedom,  yet  comparing  It  with  the 
ordinary  circumftances  of  human  nature,  may  -be 
pronounced  a  happy  and  a  Hberal  condition. 

To  the  candid  and  ingenuous,  I  truft  I  need  not 
offer  any  apology  for  thus  having  fuggefted  con* 
fiderations,  which  may  tend  to  obviate  mifappre- 
henfions,removeprejudices,andmitigate  anger  be- 
tween thofe,  who  though  divided  by  local  fituation^ 
are  alHed  to  each  other  by  the  deareft  ties  of  in- 
tereft,  afFedion,  and  confanguinity.  I  have  thought 
this  the  more  neceffary,  as  it  appears,  by  the  bit- 
ternefs  and  acrimony  with  which  fom.e  men  fpeak 
of  the  fugar  colonies,  that  their  aim  is  to  inftio-ate 
the  national  refentment,  and  heighten  the  pub- 
lick  animofity  towarc^s  them.     Inftead  of  mani- 
feftinga  difpofition,  "  fond  to  fpread  friendfhips 
and  to  cover  heats,"  thcfe  gentlemen  feem  to  me 
to  exert  their  talents  in  mifreprefentations,  which 
can  anfwer  no  other  end  than  to  fet  the  remain- 
ing parts  of  the  empire  at  variance  with  each  other. 
I.  look  not  in  this  place  to  any  of  thofe  fanatical 
writings  on  llavery  and  the  Have  trade,  which, 
equally  difgraceful  to  humanity  and  letters,  pro- 
pagate the  moil  daring  and  outrageous  falfehoods 
without  fcruple  or  fhame.    I  allude  to  authors  of 
a  very  different  ftamp ;  to  perfons  who,  having 
the  means  of  better  information,  and  pofTefhng 
abihties  to  influence  the  publick  opinion,  have 

fuifered 
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fullered  the  prejudices  of  party  to  bias  their  c  h  a  p^. 
judgment.  As  a  man  perfonally  interefted  in  the  '^* 
^velfare  of  the  fugar  colonies,  I  have  attempted, 
by  difpiaying  their  importance  and  value,  to  point 
out  the  wifdom  and  neceffity  of  lenient  councils, 
and  a  liberal'  indulgence  in  the  government  of 
this  kingdom  towards  them.  In  aiming  however 
to  encourage  forbearance  and  kindnefs  on  the  one 
iide,  I  have,  as  a  loyal  and  dutiful  fubjed,  en- 
deavoured to  conciliate  afiedion,  and  promote 
filial  obedience  on  the  other-.  If  the  colonifts 
refled  foberly,  I  am  perfuaded  they  will  perceive 
that,  in  a  contefh  with  the  mother-country,  they 
liave  -nothing  to  gain,  and  every  thing  to  lofe. 
Refledions  of  this  kind,  it  is  hoped,  may  difpofe 
to  mutual  confidence  and  moderation ;  and  tend 
equally  to  promote  the  w^elfare  of  the  colonies, 
and  the  ftrenotji,  profperity,  and  glory  of  Great 
Britain, 
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ABLE 


No.  I. 

•An  ACCOUNT  of  the  Value  of  the  WEST  INDIA  IMPORTS  Into  GREAT 
BRITAIN,  according  to  the  Rates  in  the  Infpedor  General's  Office  *, 

FOR    ;rHE    FOLLOWING     YEARSJ    VIZ. 


YEARS. 

VALUE. 

y  EARS, 

1723 

„^ 

VALUE. 

1698          — 

X- 629)533 

.1,087,254 

1699          — 

— 

586,25s 

1724 

— 

— 

1,160,568 

1700          

— 

824,246 

1725 

— 

— 

i)359»i85 

I7OI           

-. 

738,601 

1726 

— 

— 

1,222,511 

J702          — 

— 

476,168 

1727 

— 

— 

i)039>5i3 

1703          — 

— 

626,488 

1728 

— 

—■ 

1,49^,023 

1704          — 

— 

485,906 

1729 

— 

— 

1.5^5)421 

1705           -^ 

— 

706,574 

1730 

— 

— 

3,571,603 

1706           

— 

537)744 

I73I 

— • 

— 

1,310,580 

1707          — 

— 

604,889 

1732 

— 

— 

1,515,45s 

1708          — 

>_ 

592,750 

"1733 

— 

■— 

i,6i8,oij    ~ 

tjcg       — 

— 

645,689 

1734 

— 

„ 

1,141,06s 

1710       — 

__ 

780,505 

1735 

— 

— 

1,460,609 

1711       — 

— 

556,198 

1736 

__ 

™ 

1,423,039 

1712       — 

~~ 

648,190 

1737 

™ 

—  ■ 

946,423 

1713       — 

— 

762,248 

1733 

— 

— 

1,475,910 

1714       — 

— 

843,390 

1739 

— 

— 

1,566,83s 

1715       — 

__ 

999,412 

1740 

— 

— 

IjiSs.TOJ 

1716       — 

_. 

1,104,18s 

1 741 

— 

-- 

3,402,986 

1717       — 

— 

1,204,057 

1 742 

— 

— 

1,309,886 

1718       — 

— 

096,031 

1743 

— 

— 

1,404,610 

1719       ■— ' 

— 

275.358 

174^. 

— 

— 

I, [56. 952 

1720       •— 

— 

1,117,576 

1745 

_-. 

— 

1,024,097 

J7ZI       — . 

— " 

852,529 

1746 

— 

^ 

1,148,124 

172a       ~ 

— 

1,015,617 

1747 

_ 

™ 

941,116 

*  No  alteration  has  been  macfe  In  the  Rate  of  Va.]ue  of  this  Office  fince  the  year 
1697.— According  to  the  prices  in  the  market,  for  feme  years  paft,  the  aiTtuai  vt-- 
iue  would  greatly  sxceed  the  inf]Jcitoi-'s  calculation. 
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YEARS 

VALUE. 

YEARS 

• 

VALUE. 

1748 

£.1,GXS,12Z 

1774 

;C-3»S74.7C3 

1749 

__ 

— 

1,478,075 

1775 

— 

— 

3,688,795 

1750 

— 

— 

1,514,452 

1776 

— 

— 

3»34o>94g 

3751 

— 

— 

1.444.775 

1777 

— 

— ' 

2,840,80a 

J752 

— 

— 

1,428,824 

1778 

— 

— 

3>o59,922 

3753 

— 

— 

1,838,137 

1779 

— 

— 

2,836,489 

1754 

— 

— 

1,462,601 

1780 

— 

— 

2,612,236 

3755 

— 

— 

1,867,256 

I781 

— 

— 

2,023,546 

1756 

— 

— 

1,687,177 

1782 

-_ 

.  — 

2,612,910 

1757 

— - 

— 

1,506,14.7 

1783 

— 

— 

2,820,387 

175S 

— 

~ 

1,858,425 

1784 

— 

— 

3»53i>705 

1759 

~ 

-— 

1,833,645 

I7S5 

— 

— 

4;4oo,956 

1760 

— 

— 

1,861,668 

1786 

— 

— 

3,484,025 

1761 

.— 

— 

1,953,622 

1787 

— 

— 

3,758,087 

1762 

— 

— 

1,762,406 

I7SS 

— 

— 

4,307,866 

17.63 

— 

— 

2,254,231 

I7S9 

— 

— 

3,917,301 

'3764 

— 

— ' 

2,391,552 

1790 

— 

— 

3,854,204 

1765 

— 

— 

2,196,549 

I79I 

— 

— 

3,651,611 

1766 

-- 

— 

2,704,114 

1792 

— 

— 

4,128,047 

1767 

— 

■— 

2,690,673 

1793 

— 

— 

4j339>6i? 

1768 

— 

— 

2,942,717 

1794 

— 

— 

5,294,742 

1769 

— 

— • 

2,686,714 

1795 

~ 

— 

4,645,97s 

1770 

— ' 

— 

2,110,026 

1796 

-- 

— 

4.541.217 

-  1771 

— 

— 

2>979>378 

1797 

— 

— 

5,173,069 

1772. 

•— 

— 

3,530,082 

1798 

— 

— 

6,3  90, 65^ 

1773 

^ 

"■ 

2,902,4©7 
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No.  n. 

An  ACCOUNT  of  the  Quantity  or"  BRITISH  PLANTATION  SUGAR  Im- 
ported into  England,  betv^een  the  5th  of  January  1699  and  the  ^\h.  of  January 
1755,  and  thereafter  into  Grtat  Britain,  to  tke  5th  of  January  1775;  alfe. 
An  Account,  for  the  fame  periods,  of  the  -Quantity  of  RAW  and  REl-'iNED 
SUGaR-S  Exported  :  DiiVinguiihing  each  year,  jnd  the  Raw  from  the  R.enned. 


Impor 

ed. 

R  'w  Sugar 
Exported. 

Refined  Sug 
Exported. 

ar 

YEARS. 

Qjr  A  N  T 

n  Y. 

Q_U  A  N  T  I  T  Y . 

Cluantit  Y. 

— 

c-zvt. 

yrs. 

/is. 

C-2Vt.- 

grs. 

/ij. 

civt. 

jrs. 

lis. 

1699 

4^7>573 

2 

2-5 

1^,2,325 

2 

4 

14,302 

0 

20 

1700 

489,316 

I 

7 

165,391 

3 

16 

17.644 

2 

^  J 

1701 

435.4*55 

I 

2: 

33?.9'7 

3 

11 

3  475 

I 

17 

I  702. 

259,c6» 

3 

6 

45,036 

I 

5 

2,9  ;8 

2 

24 

1703 

4o8,'ji4 

0 

I 

84,016 

2 

26 

621 

I 

25 

1704 

3iS»S37 

2 

12 

13^,713 

r 

8 

1)339 

0 

IS 

1705 

370,157 

I . 

7 

7i,82j 

I 

7 

6qo 

3 

18 

1706 

335'873 

3 

3 

10  7,2  I  7 

0 

16 

1,846 

2 

^3 

1707 

388,267 

3 

26 

131,832 

2 

25 

2,1  56 

2 

13 

1708 

377,107 

2 

II 

645 1  So 

3 

6 

2.365 

I 

18 

-1709 

397,570 

3 

12 

74.377 

3 

23 

924 

0 

iS 

J7IO 

507,662 

I 

21 

1:7,075 

2 

5 

2.146 

2 

21 

1711 

.    3 '3^' 3 94 

I 

26 

82,(42 

2. 

24 

1 , 8  00 

2 

16 

1712 

423,541 

0 

1 

1 ;  9,167 

I 

S. 

8  =  579 

2 

18 

I713 

503, 52S 

I 

8 

i&4,{309 

0 

12 

3-493 

I 

10 

I7I4 

512,221 

3 

0 

158,996 

3 

6 

3.482 

3 

5 

J7I5 

617,414 

3 

11 

H3.3  37 

1 

13 

4,,Gi 

3 

14 

3716 

634,759 

2 

j6 

161,941 

3 

3 

4=549 

0 

I 

1717 

763.175 

3 

i4 

290, 179 

2 

ij 

9. '.93 

0 

z 

I718 

566,885 

0 

I 

124,37.- 

1 

•3 

13,188 

I 

9 

17:9 

5-4.634 

0 

2-5 

i£7,6Az 

0 

20 

3,644 

2 

39 

IJZQ 

706,385 

r> 

20 

121,778 

0 

9 

3,  :o6 

3 

7 

I  72  I 

497,61.1 

0 

2' 

65,74  3 

3 

1 1 

3.786 

2 

25 

2722 

616,941 

Q 

9 

83  609 

2 

5 

5-^45 

2 

z 

^723 

66o,7t:6 

2 

9 

63.479 

1 

7 

4,914 

2 

12 

I7Z4 

729=  i?3 

2 

13 

I  io,c8o 

I 

1 1 

5177 

2 

19 

1725 

851,952 

2 

35 

M  7=408 

2 

I 

6    2Q3 

3 

5 

1726 

663.346 

I 

9 

146,01 5 

3 

22 

8,414 

2 

7      ■ 

37^7 

645, 1  c3 

0 

I 

1 12,699 

3 

21 

11,073 

3 

I 

1723 

972,243 

0 

1 

210,320 

3 

23 

29  '34 

I 

4 

1729 

991,76  I 

3 

24 

'5^>.746 

2 

13 

13.606 

1 

z 

17,0 

!,02.A,C;8 

2 

3 

167,980 

I 

12 

14-538 

0 

23 

173E 

8iS,.77 

I 

12 

95.^3^ 

0 

I 

21,077 

2 

26 

1732 

822,844 

3 

15 

121,904 

3 

18 

16,51 1 

3 

-i2 

?733 

1,001,784 

2 

0 

102  ^74 

0 

5 

27,008 

2 

5 

1734 

695,679 

3 

9 

44:93^ 

0 

8 

i3>275 

Q 

26 

1735 

903,634 

a 

22 

69,899 

% 

as 

21 ,070 

I 

0 

3736 

'877.591 

0 

24 

58,509 

3 

26 

19.7C6 

2 

-4- 

1737 

5  50, 9c  3 

X 

10 

40=779 

3 

17 

11,331 

3 

t> 

1738 

864,251 

1 

Q 

45.-437 

I 

6 

9?'S7 

I 

23 

1739 

95'>o73 

3 

^■ 

63.149 

0 

3 

15  801 

3 

10 

J  740 

706,947 

0 

i 

67=144 

2 

16 

15,046 

I 

9 

J741 

836,124 

I 

c 

6i,45o 

0 

3 

19,449 

3 
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Imported. 

Raw  Sug 
Exported 

us 

Refined  Sugar 
Exported. 

YEARS. 

<i.UANTITy. 

qUANTITY. 

Q_UANTITY. 

' 

CW'tt 

qrs. 

lOl. 

ciot. 

qr^ 

/ZPi. 

f'KJf. 

i^rs.  lbs. 

1742 

73i)4io 

3 

II 

50.231 

0 

10 

12,599 

3     24 

1743 

895^134 

I 

26 
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